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A  CHRONICLER  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY—  FRANCO  SACCHETTI 


the  first  time  on  record  the  famous  tales  of  the 
shrewdest  and  wittiest  story-teller  ancient  Florence 
ever  possessed  now  appear  in  English  form.  They  have 
been  translated  with  scrupulous  fidelity  —  indeed,  almost 
literally  —  in  an  attempt  to  give  the  English  reader  some 
idea  of  the  original  style  and  of  the  author's  quaint  simpli- 
city and  straightforwardness,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
reproduce  it  in  a  language  so  widely  different  from  that  of 
mediaeval  Florence.  There  is  an  insistence  on  detail,  an 
almost  childlike  repetition  of  words  or  phrases  which 
sometimes  threatens  to  grow  tedious,  but  which  is  charac- 
teristic alike  of  the  story-teller  and  the  people  who  figure 
in  his  narratives,  and  of  a  language  where,  even  to-day, 
repetition  is  the  commonest  form  of  emphasis  in  the  un- 
educated. 

Sacchetti's  work  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  originally 
of  goo  tales;  only  22  3  are  now  in  existence,  of  which 
only  215  are  complete,  the  others  being  merely  fragments, 
or  so  mutilated  in  the  manuscript  as  to  be  illegible.  From 
these  215  such  tales  have  been  selected  for  translation 
as  seemed  most  likely  to  interest  a  foreign  reader,  those 
being  omitted  which,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  time 
and  place,  would  be  less  easily  understood,  or  those  re- 
lating coarse  tales  or  jokes  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the 
rude  Florentines  of  the  Trecento,  but  which  these  same 
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Florentines  of  six  centuries  later  consider  distinctly  im- 
proper, if  not  actually  immoral. 

The  Trecento  was  a  century  of  wonderful  productive- 
ness and  intellectual  energy,  a  period  wherein  art  and 
literature  seemed  to  attain  almost  at  one  bound  to  glorious 
and  hitherto  unknown  heights.  This  was  the  time  when 
Giotto  discovered  true  art  in  painting,  when  Francesco 
Talenti  and  Filippo  Brunelleschi  raised  to  heaven  the  fair 
marble  shaft  of  the  Campanile  and  the  bold  dome  of  the 
cathedral  at  Florence;  then  was  it  that  Dante  Alighieri 
gave  a  definite  form  of  immortal  verse  to  his  supernatural 
visions,  and  Francesco  Petrarch  wove  the  sighs  and  laments 
of  his  passionate  love  into  lines  of  sweet  and  eternal  har- 
mony. This  was  the  period,  too,  when  Giovanni  Boccaccio 
showed  the  world  how  the  vulgar  tongue  and  speech  of 
the  people  could  be  united  with  exquisite  wit  and  bright- 
ness of  description  and  narrative  in  that  prose  poem  of 
comedy  and  adventure  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Decameron,  because  it  was  divided  into  ten  days,  upon  each 
of  which  ten  stories  were  related  by  the  ten  personages  of 
the  company  represented. 

A  proof  of  the  spontaneity  of  Boccaccio's  genius,  which 
in  the  Decameron  attained  at  one  bound  to  the  highest  point 
of  perfection,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  works  of  the 
so-called  Triumvirate  of  the  Trecento,  namely,  the  glorious  trio 
composed  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  rendered  it 
hopeless  for  their  successors  ever  to  aim  at  achieving  equal 
greatness.  After  Dante  and  Petrarch,  Italian  poetry  lost 
all  originality  both  of  form  and  inspiration,  whilst  prose- 
writing,  which  in  Boccaccio's  tales  had  attained  its  greatest 
dignity  and  at  the  same  time  its  greatest  power  and  freedom, 
degenerated  into  that  imitation  of  the  classical  style  which 
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had  been  brought  into  fashion  by  the  revival  of  Humanism 
and  Pagan  culture. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  Decameron,  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century  had  possessed  a  manual  for  the 
perfect  story-teller  in  the  Hundred  Ancient  Tales,  or  Novellino. 
At  that  time,  and  for  many  centuries  later,  it  was  the 
custom  to  entertain  guests,  or  any  company  gathered  to- 
gether for  amusement,  with  stories,  anecdotes  and  witty 
sayings,  and  the  repetition  of  the  most  highly  flavoured 
jokes  and  laughable  incidents  reported  in  the  city,  and 
there  was  a  class  of  men  who  spent  their  lives  in  going 
from  the  house  of  one  prominent  citizen  to  another,  en- 
livening banquets  and  supper-parties  with  this  kind  of 
gossip.  The  story-tellers  of  this  stamp  gained  their  liveli- 
hood by  sponging  on  others,  for  the  only  recompense  they 
received  for  their  entertainment  was  an  invitation — usually 
begged  for — to  sit  at  the  table  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
or  even  at  the  lower  board  provided  for  the  retainers  and 
servants,  sharing  a  trencher  (they  had  neither  plates  nor 
forks  in  those  days)  with  all  the  parasites  who  fed  on  the 
crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table.  Amongst 
the  Hundred  Ancient  Tales,  or  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,  which 
were  collected  by  an  unknown  author  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  "  book  of  fair  and  gentle  speech,"  there  are 
stories  of  every  kind,  love  stories  and  tales  of  knightly 
adventure,  moral  examples  and  narratives  of  middle-class 
life,  for  the  author  did  not  disdain  to  relate  even  a  note- 
worthy incident  of  the  day,  a  witty  saying,  a  sharp  or 
amusing  answer.  Boccaccio,  however,  gave  a  definite 
form  to  this  kind  of  prose-writing,  dividing  his  tales  into 
different  groups  according  to  their  subject,  and  relating  them 
in  almost  philosophical  order.  Moreover,  in  the  "proems" 
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which  serve  as  introductions  to  the  most  licentious  of  his 
tales,  he  actually  appears  to  claim  for  them  a  moral  teach- 
ing and  tendency !  Notwithstanding  the  accusation  of 
immorality  from  which  he  endeavoured  to  clear  himself  in 
his  "Conclusion"  to  the  Decameron,  the  human  comedy 
represented  in  the  pages  of  his  chef-d'oeuvre  is  immortal  in 
the  domain  of  literary  art.  These  pages  have  been  the 
source  of  ideas  and  inspiration  for  writers  of  all  times  and 
nations,  and  many  of  the  personages  created  by  him  have 
become  eternal  types  of  certain  classes  of  men  and  women. 
Thus  Calandrino,  Frate  Puccio,  Fra  Cipolla,  Fra  Alberto, 
and  Ser  Ciappelletto  are  types  of  the  fool,  the  charlatan,  the 
woman-hunter,  and  the  hypocrite ;  whilst  such  female 
figures  as  Griselda  and  Madonna  Belcolore  have  acquired 
as  much  right  to  immortality  as  the  most  realistic  characters 
drawn  by  Shakespeare  or  Cervantes. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  period  of 
great  literary  poverty  and  scarcity  followed  on  the  death  of 
Boccaccio,  whom  Franco  Sacchetti  lamented  in  one  of  his 
poems  because  with  him  "  died  all  poetry  and  empty  were 
the  halls  of  Parnassus,"  there  being  none  left  "who  even 
understood  how  to  read  Dante,"  that  is,  to  expound  and 
commentate  upon  him.  Poetry  was  forced  to  content  itself 
with  the  productions  of  rhymers  like  Antonio  Pucci  and 
Franco  Sacchetti  himself;  whilst  prose-writing,  although 
less  depressed,  was  distinctly  the  gainer  by  Sacchetti's 
undertaking  to  write  his  Three  Hundred  Tales,  which  were  to 
include  "  all  those  tales,  both  old  and  new,  which  I  have 
heard,  and  also  some  things  which  I  myself  did  behold  and 
was  present  at,  and  some  which  did  happen  unto  me."  The 
aim  of  the  Florentine  novelist  was  modest  and  simple.  He 
did  not  propose  to  create  a  great  work  of  art,  but  merely  to 
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infuse  a  little  gaiety  into  a  period  of  "  pestilential  sickness" 
and  "  mysterious  deaths,"  of  "  wars  both  civil  and  on  battle- 
fields," to  provide  a  means  "  whereby  the  people  might 
hear  something  merry  and  curious,  and  more  especially 
such  things  as  are  pleasant  to  hear,  but  most  pleasant  when 
they  bring  comfort  and  help  to  mingle  a  little  laughter  with 
much  grief." 

In  this  aim  Sacchetti  was  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
that  excellent  Florentine  poet  Messer  Giovanni  Boccaccio, 
the  fame  of  whose  "  book  of  the  Hundred  Tales  was  so 
spread  abroad  that  even  in  France  and  in  England  it  was 
translated  into  their  own  tongue."  This  is  a  valuable 
proof  of  the  widespread  popularity  of  Boccaccio's  work 
even  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  an  ingenuous 
confession  on  Sacchetti's  part  that,  notwithstanding  his 
humble  opinion  of  his  own  talent,  he  earnestly  desired 
that  foreign  tribute  to  his  fame  as  a  novelist  which  has 
now  been  in  some  small  measure  accorded  him,  although 
with  an  involuntary  delay  of  six  centuries. 

Sacchetti  contented  himself  with  filling  in  but  a  small 
part  of  Boccaccio's  immense  design,  namely,  the  part  dealing 
with  middle-class  life.  The  doings  of  fourteenth-century 
townsfolk  had  already  been  made  use  of  both  in  the  Novel- 
lino  and  the  Decameron,  but  it  was  left  for  Sacchetti  to 
enlarge  on  the  subject  and  bequeath  to  succeeding  ages  the 
most  vivid  picture  of  the  lives  and  manners  of  his  contem- 
poraries which  has  ever  been  drawn.  He  is  less  an  inventor 
of  strange  adventures  than  a  faithful  and  witty  chronicler 
of  the  daily  happenings  in  the  city,  or  in  those  neighbouring 
villages  and  boroughs  whither  his  official  duties  took  him, 
and  whence  there  came  into  Florence  many  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  kept  him  informed  of  what  was  going 
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on  there.  Unlike  the  Decameron,  where  the  tales  are 
arranged  according  to  a  definite,  preconceived  design  (which 
was  afterwards  imitated  by  two  other  contemporary  novel- 
ists, Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino  and  Giovanni  Sercambi), 
Sacchetti's  narratives  follow  each  other  simply  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occurred  to  the  author.  At  the  most,  he 
occasionally  groups  two  or  three  tales  together  on  account 
of  a  similarity  of  subject  or  because  the  same  personage 
figures  in  each,  and  somewhere  in  the  story,  usually  at  the 
end,  he  never  fails  to  make  moral  reflections  or  historical 
observations. 

The  language  in  which  the  Three  Hundred  Tales  were 
written  was  not  the  "  prose  of  romance,"  for  their  author 
never  dealt  with  those  subjects  of  adventure,  full  of  com- 
plications and  wanderings  far  afield,  which  were  imitated 
from  French  and  Eastern  romances  and  were  popular  with 
the  audiences  of  the  earlier  story-tellers.  He  never 
attempted  in  his  tales  to  strike  the  chord  of  love ;  his 
instrument  was  not  the  lute,  but  the  ribeba,  the  monoton- 
ous, one-stringed  fiddle  which  served  only  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  voice.  He  revived  the  traditional  theme 
of  the  moral  or  satirical  tales  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  the 
Disciplina  Clericalis,  or  the  French  Fabliaux,  but  greatly 
modified  the  satirical  tone  which  predominated  in  these 
earlier  works  and  gave  prominence  to  the  moral  and 
historical  portions.  His  aim  was  essentially  objective — 
that  is  to  say,  he  desired  to  represent  in  his  pages  the 
most  curious,  amusing,  and  original  aspects  of  the  daily 
life  of  his  own  times,  and  especially  that  of  his  own  city, 
"  in  order  to  mingle  a  little  gaiety  with  the  sadness  and 
weariness  of  life."  And  life  was  truly  not  all  rose-coloured 
in  those  days,  menaced  as  it  was  by  war  and  civil  strife,  by 
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devastation  and  pestilence  which  turned  city  and  country 
alike  into  a  desert.  In  those  days  the  lives  of  the  private 
citizens  were  in  continual  peril,  property  was  not  safe,  and 
health  was  perpetually  threatened  by  mysterious  scourges 
and  plagues  which  fell  upon  the  terrified  people  like  divine 
punishment.  When  the  scourge  had  passed  away  the 
people  awoke  as  from  some  dreadful  dream,  and  looked 
around  them  in  surprise  at  finding  themselves  still  alive ; 
and  then  terror  and  despair  were  immediately  followed  by 
the  clamorous  joy  of  the  return  to  life,  with  all  its  excesses, 
its  importunities,  and  its  wild  delights.  Then  laughter 
and  merry-making  was  heard  everywhere ;  suppers  and 
banquets  and  festivals  of  all  kinds  took  place,  affording 
opportunities  for  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  those 
practical  jokes — sometimes  cruel  jokes,  too — which  were 
intended  to  provide  food  for  gossip  and  subject-matter  for 
the  story-tellers  and  professional  jesters. 

At  an  epoch  when  printing  had  not  yet  been  invented 
and  there  were  no  newspapers,  the  office  of  newsbringer 
or  "reporter"  had  grown  spontaneously  out  of  that  of 
story-teller,  and  chroniclers  and  novelists  then  occupied 
the  place  of  the  modern  newspapers  and  journalists.  To 
record  notable  facts  or  incidents  on  paper  was  held  to  be  the 
duty  of  any  one  who  knew  how  to  wield  a  pen,  and  who  was 
therefore  looked  upon  as  a  writer  or  poet.  When  Sacchetti's 
friends  heard  of  the  tales  he  was  writing,  they  begged  him 
to  describe  some  of  their  own  adventures.  One  of  these 
friends  was  Antonio  Pucci,  "  a  pleasant  Florentine  and  the 
speaker  of  many  things  in  rhyme,"  who  desired  the  novelist 
to  relate  a  certain  instance  of  his  cleverness,  on  the  subject 
of  which  Pucci  himself  had  already  composed  a  sonnet 
' '  not  less  pleasing  than  was  the  story."  The  tales  circu- 
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lated  in  manuscript,  and  the  author  was  frequently  asked 
for  the  loan  of  the  original.  This  request  was  made  on 
one  occasion  by  his  friend  Giovanni  d' Amerigo,  who  in 
the  year  1399  or  1400,  when  the  work  was  complete, 
begged  Sacchetti  to  send  it  to  him  to  console  him  for  the 
miseries  of  an  attack  of  gout.  The  request  was  made 
in  a  somewhat  loose  sonnet  now  preserved  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  Library  in  Florence,  in  Sacchetti's  autograph  Zibaldone, 
the  importance  of  which  makes  us  more  than  ever  regret 
the  loss  of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Tales,  of  which 
only  later  and  incomplete  copies  now  exist.  To  Amerigo's 
request  Sacchetti,  who  was  already  old  and  near  to  death, 
replied  that  he  could  not  send  the  book,  and  that  it  was 
now  time  to  fix  one's  thoughts  on  heaven  and  not  to 
confuse  oneself  with  the  things  of  this  world. 

It  is  probably  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  so  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  perhaps  damaged  in  passing  from  hand 
to  hand,  that  the  manuscript  of  the  Tales  did  not  descend 
to  us  in  its  entirety.  Towards  the  year  1572,  the  famous 
Florentine  scholar  Vincenzo  Borghini,  together  with  the 
others  who  had  been  deputed  to  revise  the  Decameron,  in- 
itiated the  first  study  and  critical  examination  of  the  texts, 
or  originals,  of  ancient  Italian  literature,  and  he  deplored 
being  able  to  find  of  Sacchetti's  work  "  one  text  only  and 
that  much  torn,  having  been  in  the  hand  of  children  or 
of  persons  who  took  but  small  care  of  it."  This  only 
proves  that  when  the  book  first  appeared  it  obtained  im- 
mediate popularity,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  do  considering 
how  admirably  suited  were  its  contents  to  the  tastes  of 
the  readers  for  whom  it  was  intended.  It  was  popular 
matter,  which  only  returned  to  its  original  source  when 
it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  where  perchance 
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it  added  a  thread  of  colour  to  the  monotonous  web  of  their 
simple  lives. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  after  the  death  of 
Boccaccio  the  Italian  novel,  or  story,  very  soon  became  an 
entirely  different  thing  from  what  he  had  made  it.  It 
gradually  lost  the  artistic  element  and  became  more  realistic, 
less  attention  being  paid  to  its  correct  form  than  to  the  true 
representation  in  its  contents  of  contemporary  life.  There 
is  yet  another  proof  of  the  transformation  of  the  novel,  as 
artistic  prose-writing,  into  a  mere  chronicle  of  events.  In 
the  Decameron  the  tales  are  placed  in  the  mouths  of  various 
personages,  who  relate  them  in  turn  according  to  a  definite 
plan,  as  has  already  been  said,  and  only  thrice  in  the  whole 
work  does  the  author's  own  personality  appear — namely,  in 
the  Proem,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Fourth  Day,  written  in 
self-defence,  and  in  the  Conclusion.  In  Sacchetti's  work,  on 
the  contrary,  the  author's  personality  comes  constantly  to 
the  fore,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  life  or  events  of  which  he  was  witness,  and  numerous 
observations  on  civic  morals  and  duties — often  caustic  or 
condescending — which  give  to  his  book  a  curious  tone  of 
burlesque-satire.  He  aims  less  at  producing  an  artistic 
work  than  a  shrewd  and  careful  account  of  the  social  life 
and  customs  of  the  men  and  women  amongst  whom  he 
lived,  that  population  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  and  small 
burghers  which  had  succeeded  the  heroic  generations  of  the 
great  civil  wars  of  the  times  of  Dante,  admirably  described 
in  the  pages  of  Dino  Compagni — a  population  mediocre,  full 
of  thoughtless  gaiety,  small  vices,  and  small  passions,  and 
troubling  itself  about  nothing  in  life  except  its  material 
side. 

Franco   Sacchetti   had  already  shown   himself  to  be  a 
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graceful  and  clever  poet.  Now,  even  within  the  modest 
limits  which  he  had  sketched  out  for  his  new  work,  he 
revealed  great  artistic  qualities,  particularly  in  his  care  to 
remain  true  to  nature  and  in  infusing  a  subtle  flavour  of 
comedy  into  his  tales,  as  is  shown  by  his  choice  of  types  and 
subjects  and  the  characteristic  manner  in  which  he  portrays 
them.  A  keen  observer  and  favourite  writer  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Gaspare  Gozzi,  an  imitator  of  Addison 
and  Johnson,  described  Sacchetti's  book  as  a  perfect  mine 
of  wit  and  wisdom  for  whoever  would  learn  the  art  of 
narrative  and  character-painting,  whilst  his  power  of  giving 
prominence  to  the  grotesque  in  things  and  persons,  of 
revealing  the  feeble  and  ridiculous  side  of  the  human 
comedy,  caused  a  modern  critic  to  call  him  a  "  fourteenth- 
century  Sterne,"  because  he  laughed  even  whilst  he 
moralized.  Unlike  some  writers  who  make  fun  of  serious 
things,  he  saw  a  serious  side  even  in  jests  and  jokes.  It  is 
certainly  an  exaggeration  to  compare  Sacchetti  with  Sterne, 
for  the  latter's  humour  belonged  to  a  different  age  and  to  a 
people  more  meditative  and  less  serenely  gay  than  were  the 
Tuscans  of  the  Trecento,  whose  laughter,  as  Giusti  said, 
rarely  came  from  their  hearts,  but  was  merely  the  expres- 
sion of  a  superficial  emotion.  The  wit  of  the  Trecento, 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  two  or  three  centuries  im- 
mediately following,  retained  much  of  the  Latin  or  Gallic 
coarseness,  which  was  entirely  unleavened  by  any  of  the 
idealism  or  spirituality  which  distinguishes  modern  humour. 
In  those  times  men  troubled  their  minds  very  little  with 
self-reflection,  and  the  day  of  spiritual  doubts  and  Weltschmerz 
was  not  yet  come.  Nevertheless,  we  find  indications  of  this 
sort  of  smiling  bitterness,  this  contrast  between  the  outward 
gaiety  and  the  hidden  sorrow,  in  several  of  Sacchetti's 
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characters  ;  for  instance,  in  Lapaccio  di  Geri  of  Montelupo, 
who  was  afraid  of  even  hearing  death  mentioned  and  un- 
wittingly slept  with  a  corpse  ;  or  the  poor  old  notary  whose 
vanity  drove  him  to  take  part  in  the  tilting  at  Peretola; 
or  Valore  dei  Buondelmonti,  who  went  to  the  banquet  given 
by  Messer  Piero  degli  Albizzi  and  presented  him  with  a 
large  nail,  that  he  might  therewith  fix  the  wheel  of  fortune 
whilst  he  was  at  its  highest  point. 

In  one  respect,  Sacchetti's  work  has  a  greater  importance 
for  us  to-day  than  it  had  for  the  critics  of  earlier  times. 
In  all  historical  studies  nowadays  the  tendency  is  to  look 
for  details,  to  investigate  the  lives  of  the  individuals 
who  made  up  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
the  personages  immortalized  in  such  works  as  Sacchetti's 
are  really  more  interesting  than  are  the  well-known  heroes 
of  history  or  politics.  He  has  left  us  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  Italian,  especially  the  Tuscan,  more  especially  the 
Florentine  Trecento,  its  daily  life,  its  manners  and  customs, 
its  dress,  superstitions,  and  beliefs,  even  preserving  its 
peculiarities  of  speech. 

The  historical  materialism  which  attaches  importance  to 
details  such  as  these,  overlooked  by  ancient  and  classical 
history,  will  find  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  knowledge  in 
Sacchetti.  Here  we  are  shown  the  Fiorenza  of  olden 
times.  We  are  witnesses  of  incidents  that  take  place  in 
the  Mercato  Vecchio,  the  Piazza  dei  Signori,  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  and  the  shops  of  the  wealthy  merchants  j  we 
mingle  with  the  throng  of  tradesmen,  street-boys,  house- 
wives, market-women,  priests,  soldiers,  jesters,  beggars 
and  countrymen  who  crowd  the  busy  squares  and  streets 
of  the  city,  with  their  many-coloured  costumes,  their 
gestures,  their  oaths  and  rough  play,  even  their  faults 
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of  pronunciation.  Moreover,  the  background  for  all  this 
comedy  is  complete  :  we  are  shown  the  interiors  of  poor 
dwellings  and  the  richly  furnished  houses  of  the  nobles ; 
we  can  inspect  the  provisions  laid  out  for  sale  in  the 
market  and  the  stuffs  hanging  up  before  the  shops.  All 
the  details  are  so  directly  drawn  from  life  that  we  are  also 
introduced  to  the  animals,  the  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  the 
cats  and  dogs,  the  apes,  even  the  mice  and  beetles  which 
play  their  appointed  parts  in  the  comedy ;  and  all  these 
things,  animate  or  inanimate,  are  portrayed  with  a  master- 
touch  which  almost  seems  to  bring  them  actually  before 
the  readers'  eyes.  This  inimitable  art,  moreover,  has  no 
need  of  laboured  writing  or  artificial  rhetoric ;  Sacchetti 
speaks  with  that  simplicity  of  language  which  still  dis- 
tinguishes the  Italian  people,  and  his  only  art,  like  that 
of  the  great  comedian  Carlo  Goldoni,  consists  in  being  true 
to  nature. 

Sacchetti  attached  more  importance  to  the  ethics  of 
his  tales  than  to  their  literary  form.  His  native  good 
sense  was  quick  to  perceive  and  judge  the  faults  and 
vices  of  his  contemporaries.  His  kindly  satire,  founded 
on  a  strict  sense  of  morals,  was  aimed  at  all  who  deserved 
it,  in  all  ranks  and  classes.  Boasters,  those  who  combined 
smooth  words  with  evil  deeds,  sordid  misers,  clumsy  and 
ignorant  physicians,  forgetful  and  incapable  ambassadors, 
all  who  think  themselves  wise  and  are  really  foolish,  the 
cruel  caprices  of  those  in  power,  preachers  either  too 
simple  or  too  cunning,  vain  and  faithless  women,  hypo- 
crites, charlatans,  parasites,  corrupt  judges,  dishonest 
stewards,  traitorous  officials  and  vile  populace,  those 
who  accept  offices  they  cannot  fulfil,  lying  astrologers, 
idlers,  drunkards,  all  fall  under  the  lash  of  his  sarcasm. 
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More  abstract  matters,  too — the  lack  of  faith  and  the 
corruption  of  the  Church,  religion  which  had  deteriorated 
into  superstition,  the  folly  of  those  who  build  castles  in 
the  air  and  of  those  who  blame  fate  for  their  own  in- 
competence— are  all  illustrated  by  examples.  Not  a  single 
phase  of  human  life  escapes  his  notice,  and  from  the 
defects  of  each  one  he  draws  a  quaint  moral  lesson. 

Some  of  his  characters  are  historical.  Thus  we  meet 
with  Popes  Boniface  VIII  and  Gregory  XI;  with  kings 
like  Federigo  of  Sicily,  Edward  of  England,  Charlemagne 
and  Philippe  de  Valois ;  ruling  lords  such  as  Bernabo 
Visconti,  Aldobrandino,  Azzo  d'Este,  Ridolfo  da  Camerino, 
Bishop  Guido  of  Arezzo,  Lodovico  of  Mantua,  and 
many  others.  There  are  soldiers  of  fortune  like  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,  poets  like  Dante,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and 
Antonio  Pucci ;  artists  like  Giotto  and  Buffalmacco ;  there 
are  jesters  like  Dolcibene  and  Gonnella,  and  furthermore 
there  are  governors,  priors,  and  judges  of  the  Florentine 
Republic,  who,  from  being  mere  names  in  the  contemporary 
chronicles,  here  become  living  and  speaking  men.  And  if 
he  sometimes  appears  to  follow  local,  and  often  unreliable, 
tradition  rather  than  truth  in  attributing  certain  deeds  to 
these  historical  characters,  he  nevertheless  strictly  pre- 
serves the  historical  manners,  customs,  and  environment ; 
so  that  even  if  his  facts  cannot  always  be  proved  to  be 
exactly  true,  they  are  extremely  probable.  Recent  re- 
searches in  the  Florentine  archives,  however,  concerning 
the  events  asserted  as  facts  by  Sacchetti,  have  confirmed  his 
reliability  as  a  chronicler.  Thus  we  ourselves,  for  instance, 
chanced  to  find  in  the  Archivio  della  Grascia,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  State  Archives  in  Florence,  the  original 
protocol  issued  by  the  judge  Amerigo  Amerighi  of  Pesaro 
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relating  to  the  thankless  task  of  carrying  out  the  new  laws 
concerning  women's  dress;  and  in  that  curious  document  we 
found  descriptions  written  in  legal  Latin  of  the  extravagant 
garments  which  the  fair  Florentines  persisted  in  wearing  in 
defiance  of  their  husbands'  stringent  orders. 

Franco  Sacchetti  was  a  worthy  citizen  of  the  Republic 
and  held  various  offices  under  Government.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  fulfilled  every  requirement  of  their  times ; 
he  was  able  to  govern  a  city  with  wise  counsel,  to  defend  it 
under  arms,  correct  it  with  justice,  inculcate  religious  feeling 
and  good  manners,  and  embellish  it  with  art,  literature,  and 
poetry.  To  this  brief  but  conclusive  portrait  of  him,  drawn 
by  Camerini,  must  be  added  a  few  biographical  and  per- 
sonal details. 

Franco  di  Benci  Sacchetti  was  born  in  Florence  between 
the  years  1330  and  1335.  He  came  of  a  noble  and  ancient 
family  mentioned  by  Dante  in  Canto  xvi.  of  his  Paradiso, 
and  his  father  was  Benci  di  Uguccione  Sacchetti,  who  was 
nicknamed  the  "Good,"  and  was  a  merry,  good-natured 
man,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
followed  the  trade  of  a  merchant.  The  Sacchetti,  then  a 
flourishing  and  highly  respected  family,  dwelt  in  the  Via 
del  Garbo,  near  to  the  church  of  Sant'  Apollinare.  They 
were  adherents  of  the  Guelph  faction,  and  were  at  one 
time  obliged  to  flee  to  Lucca,  but  returned  to  Florence 
after  the  death  of  Manfred!  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Ghibellines.  They  were  inscribed  amongst  the  families 
belonging  to  the  Popolo,  or  popular  party,  and  admitted  to 
hold  public  offices.  In  1335  Forese  di  Benci  was  the  first 
of  the  family  to  be  elected  Priore,  or  alderman,  becoming 
Gonfa/oniere1  in  1343  ;  and  between  that  time  and  1523  the 

1  The  head  of  the  Signoria,  or  governing  body  of  Florence  during  the  Republic. 
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family  numbered  eight  gonfalonieri  and  more  than  thirty 
priori.  Of  Franco's  life  few  details  are  known.  In  his 
youth  he  seems  to  have  been  a  merchant  like  his  father,  but 
that  he  did  not  on  that  account  forsake  his  studies  is  shown 
by  his  literary  inclinations  and  ability.  He  began  to  write 
verses  whilst  still  young  and  very  soon  acquired  fame, 
together  with  the  friendship  of  many  poets  of  his  own  day 
and  the  love  of  a  high-born  Florentine  maiden,  Maria  Felice, 
daughter  of  Niccolo  Strozzi,  whom  he  married  in  1354, 
after  having  written  many  poems  in  her  honour.  But 
neither  love  nor  poetry,  apparently,  made  him  neglect  his 
business,  for  he  undertook  a  journey  into  Slavonia  (giving 
an  ugly  picture  of  the  women  of  that  country  in  one  of 
his  poems),  went  to  Genoa  in  1353,  an<^  was  there  again 
thirty  years  later,  in  1383.  He  soon  abandoned  com- 
merce, however,  and  entered  politics  in  the  capacity 
of  ambassador  and  magistrate  of  the  Florentine  Republic. 
This  was  an  honourable  position  for  which — especially 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  when  humanism  and  rhetoric 
flourished — men  of  letters  were  usually  selected,  because 
they  were  able,  when  occasion  required,  to  compose  a 
speech  or  dictate  an  epistle. 

During  the  war  between  the  Florentines  and  the  Dele- 
gates of  Pope  Gregory  XI  (1375-137?),  when  the  Re- 
public, assailed  by  the  Papal  hordes,  defended  itself 
valiantly  against  all  outrage  and  caused  many  cities  to  rebel 
against  the  power  of  Rome,  Franco  Sacchetti  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Bologna.  Here  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  Ridolfo  Varano  da  Camerino,  who  commanded 
the  Florentine  troops,  and  whose  shrewd  sayings  and  pru- 
dent advice  he  repeats  in  several  of  his  tales.  In  the 
disputes  which  arose  after  the  war  between  the  leaders  of 
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it  and  the  captains  of  the  Guelph  faction,  who  wished  to 
resume  the  power,  he  voted  for  the  former,  and  only 
approved  of  the  democratic  movement  led  by  Salvestro  dei 
Medici  until  it  degenerated  into  the  insurrection  of  the 
Ciompi,  suppressed  by  Michele  di  Lando,  when  the  moderate 
government  of  the  middle  class  was  restored.  Neither  did 
he  join  in  the  daring  conspiracy  of  his  brother  Giannozzo 
Sacchetti,  to  procure  the  return  of  the  exiles  and  a  change 
of  government  for  the  city.  Indeed,  so  careful  was  he  to 
preserve  his  own  reputation  as  an  upright  and  loyal  citizen, 
that  when  Giannozzo  was  arrested  at  Marignolle  and  be- 
headed in  1379*  Franco  was  declared  exempt  from  the  law 
by  which  the  relatives  of  rebels  were  interdicted  from 
holding  public  offices.  In  fact,  only  a  short  time  afterwards, 
anyhow  before  the  year  1381,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  several  insecure  countries  ;  and  when,  on  returning  from 
this  errand,  he  was  attacked  at  sea  by  the  Pisans,  all  his 
property  taken  and  his  son  Filippo  wounded,  the  Commune 
awarded  him  an  indemnity  of  seventy-five  gold  florins. 

Years  of  sorrow  had  commenced  for  Sacchetti,  however. 
In  October,  1377,  died  his  wife,  Maria  Felice,  who  had  been 
his  faithful  and  loving  companion  for  twenty-three  years. 
Ten  years  afterwards  he  married  Ghita,  daughter  of  Piero 
Gherardini,  in  order  that  he  might  have  some  one  to  whom 
he  could  entrust  the  care  of  his  family.  But  she  died  also, 
and  finally,  in  1396,  when  he  was  already  over  sixty  years 
of  age,  he  married  for  the  third  time,  choosing  Giovanna  di 
Santi  Bruni,  who  apparently  survived  him. 

Meanwhile,  civil  disturbances  had  kept  Florence  in  a 
constant  state,  of  agitation.  After  numerous  tumults  and 
conflicts,  the  Cover  no  Popo/are,  or  government  by  the  people, 
had  been  succeeded  in  1380  by  that  of  the  popular  nobles, 
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and  after  the  death  or  exile  of  the  more  prominent  citizens 
a  period  of  quiet  was  obtained.  In  1383  Sacchetti  returned 
to  Genoa  as  ambassador  of  the  Florentine  Commune  to 
congratulate  the  new  doge,  Leonardo  da  Montaldo.  It 
would  appear  that  in  that  year  he  was  one  of  the  Otto  di 
Guardia,  or  eight  magistrates  for  the  defence  of  the  city ;  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1383, 
he  was  a  Priore  and  had  a  voice  in  the  making  of  those 
new  laws  concerning  female  dress  which  form  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  best-known  tales.  Towards  the  close  of  1384, 
or  the  beginning  of  1385,  he  was  once  more  invited  to  go 
as  ambassador  to  Genoa  to  congratulate  a  new  doge, 
Antoniotto  Adorno,  but  he  refused,  and  was  delighted  to 
find  himself  elected  Podesta 1  of  Bibbiena,  whither  he 
repaired  without  delay. 

The  life  of  a  podesta,  however,  was  by  no  means  a  bed  of 
roses,  and  Sacchetti  had  no  cause  to  congratulate  himself  on 
his  new  office,  especially  as  he  first  injured  his  leg,  and 
eventually,  in  1387,  fell  ill  of  a  malady  which  confined  him 
to  bed  for  a  long  time,  and  afterwards  compelled  him  to 
try  the  curative  virtues  of  the  then  famous  waters  of 
Corsena  in  the  province  of  Lucca.  At  this  period,  too, 
he  was  in  money  difficulties.  And  misfortunes  never  come 
singly ;  as  he  was  returning  from  Corsena  he  was  thrown 
by  a  restive  mule,  and  consequently  obliged  to  go  to 
Pescia  and  have  himself  bled,  the  universal  remedy  for  all 
complaints  in  those  days.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  for  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  two  rascals  of  barbers,  who  bled  him  in  more 
senses  than  one  and  completely  ruined  him.  There  now 
remained  nothing  for  him  but  to  submit  to  his  fate 

1   The  chief  magistrate. 
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and  continue  his  career  as  podestci,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  removed  to  San  Miniato  in  July,  1392.  But  here 
again  he  was  dogged  by  ill-health,  and  immediately  on 
his  arrival  had  an  illness  which  lasted  forty  days.  When 
he  recovered  he  set  about  carrying  out  his  duties  justly  and 
zealously,  and  he  soon  became  so  famous  for  his  wise 
government  that  in  1396  he  was  made  Podesta  of  Faenza, 
called  thither  by  Astorre  Manfredi,  ruling  lord  of  that 
city,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  very  probably  made  during 
the  war  with  Pope  Gregory.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Astorre  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  Sacchetti 
remained  at  Faenza  very  unwillingly,  as  is  seen  from  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  Messer  Agnolo  Panciatichi,  Podesth 
of  Bologna,  and  which  affords  curious  documentary  evi- 
dence as  to  his  state  of  mind  at  this  time.  On  account  of 
his  financial  difficulties,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  ask 
Astorre  to  confirm  him  in  his  office  for  another  six  months, 
a  request  willingly  granted  by  the  friendly  lord. 

But  now  fresh  troubles  awaited  him.  He  returned  to 
Florence  in  1397,  and  whilst  he  was  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings  by  writing  sonnets  against  the  horrors  of  war  and 
iniquities  of  the  roving  companies  of  soldiers  of  fortune, 
one  of  those  very  companies,  commanded  by  Count 
Alberigo  da  Barbiano,  and  acting  in  secret  accord  with 
Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  (who  wished  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Florentines  from  the  war  he  was  carrying  on 
against  the  Duke  of  Mantua),  began  to  overrun  and  sack 
the  villages  of  the  Valdarno,  advancing  even  to  the  gates 
of  Florence  itself.  They  set  fire  to  Sacchetti's  property  at 
Marignolle,  burnt  the  entire  furniture  of  five  rooms,  broke 
great  terra-cotta  vessels  containing  oil  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  florins,  poured  away  a  hundred  florins' 
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worth  of  wine,  cut  down  twenty-five  orange  trees,  and 
burnt  his  labourers'  dwellings  with  all  their  furniture  and 
belongings ;  in  short — as  he  himself  says  in  a  letter  which 
reads  like  the  first  chapter  of  Job — they  did  more  damage 
than  could  possibly  be  described.  In  order  to  compensate 
him  for  the  ruin  which  had  befallen  him,  the  Commune 
offered  him  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Supplies ;  but  he 
declined  it  as  he  was  again  on  the  sick  list.  In  the  leisure 
following  his  recovery  from  this  fever  he  published  his 
twelve  sonnets  against  war,  which  were  "  written  rudely  in 
order  that  they  might  be  easily  understood."  In  the 
following  year,  1398,  he  was  made  "captain"  or  governor 
of  the  Florentine  province  of  the  Romagna,  and  took  a 
dwelling  at  Portico,  where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
Lodovico  degli  Alidosi,  Lord  of  Imola,  and  with  Pino 
degli  Ardelaffi,  Lord  of  Forl). 

It  is  not  known  what  became  of  him  during  1399  and 
1400,  but  certainly  poor  Franco's  last  years  were  not 
happy,  judging  by  the  two  poems  of  his  remaining  of 
this  period.  Neither  do  we  know  the  exact  date  of  his 
death,  but  it  must  have  taken  place  before  1401,  because 
in  that  year,  in  a  list  of  contracts,  Niccolo  and  Filippo 
describe  themselves  as  sons  of  the  "  quondam  Franchi  Benci 
de  Sacchettis."  Although  his  place  of  burial  is  as  vague 
as  the  date  of  his  death,  his  remains  are  supposed  to  have 
been  deposited  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  in 
Florence,  where  there  still  exists  his  father's  tomb,  upon 
which  are  sculptured  the  arms  of  the  family,  three  black 
stripes  upon  a  white  field. 

Such  was  the  simple  life  of  this  man  of  olden  times, 
who  was  favoured  by  fortune  neither  in  life  nor  in  death, 
nor  even  in  the  works  he  left  behind  him.  Of  his  poems, 
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in  themselves  valuable  records  of  the  art  and  history  of 
the  Trecento,  there  is  as  yet  no  complete  edition,  but  one 
is  in  course  of  preparation  by  Dr.  Salomone  Morpurgo 
from  the  autograph  manuscript  in  the  Laurentian  Library, 
in  Florence.  The  history  of  his  Tales  has  already  been 
related,  and  it  only  remains  to  add  that  the  most  authentic 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  in  existence  is  the  copy 
made  by  Vincenzo  Borghini  from  a  lost  text,  part  of  which 
copy  is  preserved  in  the  Magliabechian  Library,  now  the 
National  Library  of  Florence,  and  part  in  the  Laurentian 
Library.  Of  his  religious  Sermons,  his  Letters  and  other 
writings  there  is  no  later  edition  than  the  one  compiled  by 
Ottavio  Gigli,  in  1857,  from  a  copy  of  the  Ashburnham 
manuscript,  which  is  now  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  but 
was  then  exiled  from  Italy. 

Excepting  to  students  of  old  Italian  literature,  Sacchetti 
is  far  less  known  in  England  than  he  deserves,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  new  public  will  add  a  small  ray  of 
posthumous  glory  to  the  fame  of  the  honest  novelist  and 
poet,  now  that  after  long  ages  his  desire  has  been  ful- 
filled, and  "  in  lands  beyond  the  hills  and  beyond  the  seas  " 
his  works  have  been  "  translated  into  their  own  tongue." 

GUIDO   BIAGI. 
THE  LAURENTIAN  LIBRARY, 

FLORENCE,  Ju/y,  1907. 
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I. 


King  Federigo  of  Sicily  is  reproved,  by  means  of  a  jine  story, 
by  Ser  Mazzeo,  an  apothecary  of  Palermo. 

OF  a  valiant  and  courteous  nature  was  King  Federigo  of 
Sicily,1  and  in  his  time  there  lived  an  apothecary  in  Palermo, 
by  name  Ser  Mazzeo,  whose  custom  it  was,  every  year  at 
the  time  when  the  limes  were  ripe,  to  place  a  napkin  over 
his  arm,  and,  wearing  his  long  hair  covered  with  a  cap,  to 
carry  unto  the  king  a  dish  of  limes  in  one  hand  and  in  the 
other  a  dish  of  apples  ;  and  the  king  received  this  gift 
graciously.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  this  Ser  Mazzeo, 
being  advanced  to  the  period  of  old  age,  began  to  be  some- 
what unsteady  upon  his  feet  —  not  so  unsteady,  however, 
that  he  could  not  continue  to  make  the  customary  offering. 
Upon  one  occasion,  having  dressed  his  hair  very  carefully 
and  adjusted  his  cap  upon  his  head,  he  took  the  napkin  and 
the  dishes  of  limes  and  apples  to  make  the  customary  gift, 
and  setting  out  upon  his  way,  he  presently  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  king's  palace.  The  door-keeper,  beholding 
him,  began  to  mock  at  him  and  to  pull  the  lappets  of  his 
cap  ;  and  whilst  he  was  striving  with  him  another  man 
came  and  pulled  at  him  from  the  other  side,  because  they 
thought  him  almost  mad.  And  thus  pushed  forward,  first 
by  one  and  then  by  another,  he  was  so  dragged  about  and 
disordered  that  his  garments  were  almost  pulled  over  his 

1  He  was  the  third  of  the  Aragon  rulers,  and  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  from  1296  to  1337. 
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head,  yet  nevertheless  he  contrived  to  carry  the  gift  safely. 
Being  come  before  the  king  with  all  due  reverence,  the  king, 
seeing  him  thus  dishevelled,  said  : 

"  Ser  Mazzeo,  what  meaneth  this,  why  art  thou  thus 
disordered  ? " 

Ser  Mazzeo  replied  :  "  My  Lord,  it  is  according  to  your 
desire." 

"  How  can  that  be  ? "  said  the  king. 

Said  Ser  Mazzeo :  "  Know  ye  which  is  the  finest  story 
of  all  in  the  Bible  ? " 

The  king,  who  was  very  learned  upon  this  matter, 
answered  :  "  There  are  many,  but  I  know  not  which  is  the 
finest  of  all." 

Then  said  Ser  Mazzeo  :  "  If  ye  will  give  me  leave,  I  will 
tell  you." 

Replied  the  king  :  "  Speak  freely  all  that  thou  desirest." 

So  Ser  Mazzeo  said  :  "  My  Lord  the  King,  the  finest 
story  of  all  in  the  Bible  is  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  hear- 
ing of  the  admirable  wisdom  of  Solomon,  journeyed  from 
very  far  away  that  she  might  behold  his  country  and  him- 
self in  Egypt.  The  queen,  being  come  into  the  country 
governed  by  Solomon,  found  all  things  so  reasonably 
ordered  that  the  more  she  saw  the  more  she  marvelled,  and 
the  more  ardently  did  she  desire  to  see  Solomon.  And 
having  reached  the  principal  city,  she  came  to  his  palace ; 
and  observing  and  admiring  all  things,  step  by  step,  she  be- 
held his  servants  and  his  subjects  very  orderly  and  courte- 
ous ;  and  being  thus  come  into  the  great  hall,  she  sent 
unto  Solomon  and  made  known  unto  him  who  she  was  and 
wherefore  she  was  come  hither.  And  Solomon  immediately 
came  forth  from  his  chamber  and  advanced  towards  her. 
And  when  the  queen  saw  him,  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  cry- 
ing in  a  loud  voice  : 

"  Oh,  most  learned  king,  blessed  be  the  womb  which 
bare  such  great  wisdom  as  reigns  in  thee ! " 

And  here  ceased  Ser  Mazzeo. 

Then  said  King  Federigo  :  "Well,  what  meanest  thou, 
Ser  Mazzeo  ? " 
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And  Ser  Mazzeo  answered  :  "My  Lord  the  King,  I  mean 
this :  if,  judging  by  the  order  and  manners  of  the  country 
and  subjects  of  Solomon,  this  queen  conceived  him  to  be 
the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  I,  by  the  same  reasoning,  may 
consider  you  to  be  the  most  foolish  king  living,  seeing  that 
I,  the  least  among  your  servants,  coming  with  this  my  cus- 
tomary gift  unto  your  majesty,  have  by  your  servants  been 
abused  as  ye  here  behold." 

The  king,  seeing  and  meditating  upon  Ser  Mazzeo,  com- 
forted him  with  words,  desiring  to  know  who  had  abused 
him  and  how  it  had  been  done ;  and  he  caused  those  men 
to  be  brought  before  him,  and  he  reproved  them  and 
punished  them  in  the  presence  of  Ser  Mazzeo,  and  drove 
them  forth  from  his  service,  commanding  all  the  others  that 
whenever  Ser  Mazzeo  should  desire  to  approach  him  the 
door  should  never  more  be  closed  against  him,  and  that 
they  should  always  do  him  honour.  And  this  they  continued 
to  do  ;  and  the  king  marvelled  at  the  conclusion  of  such 
a  notable  story,  related  so  opportunely  by  a  poor  old  man 
whose  mind  had  already  begun  to  fail.  On  account  of  Ser 
Mazzeo  and  his  story,  this  king  henceforth  kept  his  servants 
much  better  governed  than  he  had  done  heretofore.  Truly, 
even  men  of  this  quality  are  sometimes  of  great  service ! 


2. 
(Ill) 

Parcittadino,  a  grain-sifter  of  Linari,  becotnetb  a  Court  Jester  and 
goeth  to  -visit  King  Edivard  of  England.  He  praiseth  the 
king  and  is  beaten,  after  which  he  curseth  him  and  recei-vetb 
gifts. 

EDWARD,  the  old  King  of  England,  was  famed  as  a  king  of 
goodness  and  knowledge,  and  was  also  of  great  discretion, 
as  this  tale  will  partly  show.  There  was  in  his  time  a  cer- 
tain grain-sifter  of  Linari  in  Valdensa,1  in  the  county  of 
Florence,  and  his  name  was  Parcittadino.  Now  this  man 
conceived  the  desire  to  leave  his  business  of  sifting  and 
become  a  jester  and  player,  and  in  this  he  soon  grew  very 
expert.  And  as  he  exercised  himself  in  the  art  of  enter- 
taining the  Court,  he  was  filled  with  longing  to  go  and 
behold  King  Edward ;  and  not  without  reason  did  he  desire 
this,  for  he  had  heard  much  of  the  king's  condescension, 
especially  towards  such  as  himself.  And  being  thus  re- 
solved, he  set  out  one  morning  and  ceased  not  to  walk 
until  he  arrived  in  England,  in  the  city  of  London,  where 
the  king  dwelt.  Having  found  the  royal  palace,  he  went 
from  door  to  door  until  he  came  to  the  great  hall  where  the 
king  passed  the  most  of  his  time,  and  here  he  found  him, 
very  earnestly  playing  at  chess  with  the  High  Steward. 
Being  come  before  the  king,  Parcittadino  kneeled  down  and 
made  the  reverences  which  he  had  learned  to  be  proper, 
but  the  king  changed  neither  his  looks  nor  his  posture. 
And  in  this  manner  Parcittadino  waited  a  great  while. 
Then,  seeing  that  the  king  took  not  any  notice  of  him,  he 
rose  to  his  feet  and  began  thus  to  speak : 

"  Blessed  be  the  hour  and  the  way  that  hath  brought  me 
hither,  where  I  have  always  desired  to  be ;  that  is,  behold- 

1  Now  Valdelsa. 
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ing  the  most  noble  and  the  most  wise  and  the  most  valiant 
king  amongst  all  Christians  :  and  truly  I  can  boast  more 
than  all  my  fellows,  since  I  am  in  that  place  where  I  can  see 
the  flower  amongst  kings  !  Oh,  what  a  great  blessing  hath 
fortune  bestowed  upon  me  !  If  I  had  to  die  to-day  but 
little  grief  should  I  feel,  because  I  am  in  the  presence  of 
that  most  serene  crown,  which,  as  the  magnet  attracts  iron, 
by  its  own  virtue  attracts  every  man  with  desire  to  behold 
its  dignity." 

Hardly  had  Parcittadino  brought  his  discourse  to  this 
point  when  the  king  arose  from  his  game,  laid  hold  roughly 
on  Parcittadino,  and  with  blows  and  kicks  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  beating  him  so  severely  that  he  was  sorely  bruised; 
and  having  done  this,  the  king  instantly  returned  to  his 
game  of  chess.  Parcittadino,  with  great  sadness,  raised  him- 
self from  the  ground,  hardly  knowing  where  he  was  ;  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  wasted  his  labour,  likewise  all 
the  praises  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  king,  and  thus  he 
stood  there,  wretched  and  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Then, 
taking  heart  a  little,  he  bethought  himself  of  trying 
whether,  by  saying  the  contrary  to  the  king,  he  would  fare 
better,  since  his  good  words  had  been  rewarded  with  evil ;  so 
thus  he  began  to  speak  : 

"Cursed  be  the  hour  and  the  day  that  brought  me  to 
this  place,  where,  believing  I  had  come  to  behold  a  noble 
king,  as  his  fame  reported,  I  behold  a  king  ungracious  and 
thankless.  I  thought  I  had  come  to  behold  a  virtuous  king, 
but  I  came  to  behold  a  vicious  one  ;  I  thought  I  had  come 
to  behold  a  wise  and  sincere  king,  but  I  see  a  king  full  of 
malice  and  wickedness ;  I  thought  I  had  come  to  behold  a 
just  and  holy  crown,1  and  I  behold  one  that  returns  evil  for 
good.  And  what  I  say  is  proved,  inasmuch  as  I,  a  humble 
creature,  magnifying  and  honouring  him,  have  been  so 
abused  by  him  that  verily  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  ever 
be  able  to  sift  grain  again,  should  I  desire  to  take  up  once 
more  my  former  trade." 

1  Serene  Crown,  or  Holy  Crown,  was  an  ancient  form  of  addressing 
sovereigns. 
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The  king  now  rose  a  second  time,  more  furiously  than 
before,  and  went  to  a  door  and  called  one  of  his  barons. 
When  Parcittadino  saw  this,  his  condition  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, for  he  seemed  like  a  dead  body  that  yet  trembled, 
and  he  deemed  that  now  the  king  was  about  to  kill  him ; 
and  when  he  heard  the  king  call  the  baron,  he  thought  he 
was  calling  an  executioner  to  drag  him  away  and  crucify 
him.  When  the  baron  who  had  been  called  came  in,  the 
king  said  to  him  : 

"  Go  now,  give  one  of  my  robes  unto  this  man  and  pay 
him  for  the  truth  he  has  spoken,  since  I  myself  have  paid 
him  for  his  lies." 

The  baron  went  immediately  and  brought  unto  Parcit- 
tadino one  of  the  finest  of  the  royal  robes  which  the  king 
possessed ;  it  had  on  it  so  many  buttons  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones  that,  discounting  the  price  of  the  kicks 
and  blows  he  had  received,  it  was  worth  three  hundred 
florins,  or  even  more.  But  as  Parcittadino  still  feared  that 
this  robe  might  turn  into  a  serpent  or  a  basilisk  and  bite 
him,  he  received  it  with  much  hesitation.  Soon,  however, 
he  was  reassured,  and  dressing  himself  in  the  robe  and  pre- 
senting himself  before  the  king,  he  said  :  "  Holy  Crown, 
since  I  am  paid  in  this  manner  for  my  lies,  full  seldom  now 
shall  I  speak  the  truth  !  " 

And  he  saw  that  the  king  was  such  as  had  been  reported, 
and  the  king  took  great  delight  in  him.  Then,  after  he 
had  remained  there  as  long  as  he  pleased,  he  took  his  leave 
and  parted  from  the  king,  journeying  into  Lombardy,  where 
he  sought  out  all  the  lords  of  the  land  and  related  this 
story  unto  them,  which  gained  for  him  three  hundred  florins 
more.  And  he  returned  into  Tuscany  and  took  the  robe 
and  went  to  visit  his  kinsmen,  grain-sifters  of  Linari,  who 
were  all  poor  men  and  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  sifting. 
As  they  marvelled  greatly,  Parcittadino  said  unto  them  : 

"  With  many  blows  and  kicks  was  I  thrown  down,  and 
then  this  robe  was  given  unto  me  in  England." 

And  he  bestowed  many  things  upon  them,  and  departed 
to  pursue  his  adventures. 
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No  finer  thing  than  this  could  happen  to  a  king.  And 
how  many  are  there  who,  being  praised  as  was  this  king, 
would  not  have  been  puffed  up  with  pride  ?  But  he, 
knowing  that  he  deserved  much  praise,  wished  to  deny 
that  it  was  his  due,  and  used  for  that  purpose  great 
shrewdness.  Many  ignorant  persons,  being  praised  in 
their  presence  by  their  flatterers,  would  believe  it ;  but 
this  king,  being  truly  excellent,  desired  to  feign  just  the 
contrary. 


3- 

(IV) 

Messer  Bernabo,  Loi.d  of  Milan,  giveth  command  unto  an  abbot 
that  he  should  explain  him  four  impossible  things ;  the  which  a 
miller,  having  put  on  the  hahit  of  the  abbot,  cxplaineth  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  remaineth  abbot  and  the  abbot  remaineth 
miller. 

MESSER  BERNABO,  Lord  of  Milan,1  being  discomfited  by 
the  shrewd  arguments  of  a  miller,  made  a  gift  unto  him 
of  a  very  great  benefice.  This  lord  in  his  time  was  more 
feared  than  any  other  lord ;  but  although  he  was  cruel,  yet 
in  his  cruelty  there  was  a  large  share  of  justice.  Amongst 
many  cases  which  happened  there  was  this  :  a  rich  abbot, 
having  committed  some  negligence  in  not  having  properly 
fed  two  mastiffs 2  which  had  become  vicious  and  which 
belonged  unto  the  said  lord,  was  ordered  to  pay  four 
florins.3  Whereupon  the  abbot  began  to  beg  for  mercy. 
And  the  lord,  beholding  him  begging  for  mercy,  said  unto 
him : 

"  If  thou  canst  make  clear  unto  me  four  things,  I  will 
pardon  thee  all ;  and  the  things  I  desire  thou  shouldst  tell 
me  are  these  :  how  far  it  is  from  here  unto  the  heavens  ; 
how  much  water  there  is  in  the  sea ;  what  things  are  done 
in  hell,  and  what  is  the  value  of  this  my  person." 

On  hearing  this  the  abbot  began  to  sigh,  and  it  seemed 
unto  him  that  he  was  in  a  worse  case  than  before  ;  neverthe- 
less, to  abate  the  lord's  anger  and  to  gain  time,  he  prayed  that 

1  ernabd  Visconti,  i-uke  of  Milan,  was  deposed  by  his  nephew  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  died  in  1385  (Tyrtvbin). 

3  It  was  Bernabo's  custom  to  have  his  dogs  reared  by  other  persons  (see 
Goro  Dad,  Storia,  p.  10). 

*  In  other  MSS.  the  sum  is  given  as  four  thousand  scudi.  A  florin  of  this 
period  was  worth  three  lire  and  two  or  three  pence. 
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it  would  please  the  lord  to  grant  him  a  certain  term  wherein 
to  answer  such  great  questions.  And  the  lord  granted  him 
all  the  next  day ;  and,  being  solicitous  to  hear  the  end  of 
the  matter,  he  made  him  give  security  that  he  would  return. 
Thoughtfully  and  with  deep  melancholy  the  abbot  betook 
himself  to  his  abbey,  panting  like  a  startled  horse ;  and 
being  arrived  there  he  met  his  miller,  who,  beholding  him 
thus  distressed,  said  : 

"My  lord,  what  aileth  you  that  ye  are  panting  so 
heavily  ? " 

Replied  the  abbot:  "  I  have  good  reason  to  pant,  for  my 
lord  will  bring  destruction  upon  me  if  I  do  not  explain  to 
him  four  things  which  neither  Solomon  nor  Aristotle  could 
explain !  " 

"  And  what  are  these  things  ? "  asked  the  miller. 

So  the  abbot  told  them  unto  him.  Then  the  miller, 
meditating  within  himself,  said  unto  the  abbot :  "  I  will 
relieve  you  of  this  trouble  if  ye  so  desire  it." 

Said  the  abbot :  "In  Heaven's  name  !  " 

The  miller  returned  :  "I  believe  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven 
and  the  saints." 

Then  said  the  abbot,  who  knew  not  where  he  was  for 
dismay:  "  If  thou  canst  do  this  thing  thou  mayest  take  from 
me  whatever  thou  wilt ;  there  is  nothing  that  thou  canst 
ask  of  me,  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  give,  that  I  will 
refuse  thee." 

Answered  the  miller:  "This  will  I  leave  to  your  deci- 
sion." 

"  Oh,  what  means  wilt  thou  take  ? "  asked  the  abbot. 

Then  replied  the  miller :  "  I  will  dress  myself  in  your 
habit  and  cowl  and  will  shave  my  beard,  and  to-morrow 
morning  in  good  time  I  will  go  before  the  lord,  saying  that  I 
am  the  abbot.  And  the  four  questions  will  I  decide  in  such 
a  manner  that  I  believe  he  will  be  content." 

To  the  abbot  it  seemed  a  thousand  years  till  he  could 
substitute  the  miller  in  place  of  himself;  and  thus  it  was 
done.  The  miller  having  turned  himself  into  the  abbot, 
set  out  upon  his  way  very  early  the  next  morning.  And 
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being  come  to  the  door  of  the  place  where  the  lord  dwelt, 
he  knocked,  saying  that  an  abbot  desired  to  make  answer 
unto  the  lord  concerning  certain  things  which  he  had  com- 
manded him.  The  lord,  eager  to  hear  that  which  the 
abbot  should  say,  and  marvelling  that  he  had  returned  so 
quickly,  caused  him  to  be  called  before  him.  And  being 
come  into  his  presence,  a  little  in  the  dusk,  making  rever- 
ence and  holding  his  hand  often  before  his  face  that  he 
might  not  be  known,  the  miller  was.  asked  by  the  lord  if  he 
had  found  answers  to  the  four  questions  which  had  been 
demanded  of  him.  He  replied  : 

"  Yea,  my  lord.  Ye  asked  of  me  how  far  it  is  from 
here  unto  the  heavens.  All  things  considered,  the  distance 
from  here  to  up  above  is  thirty-six  millions  and  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  and  seventy-two  miles  and 
a  half,  and  twenty-two  paces." 

Said  the  lord:  "Thou  hast  measured  it  very  precisely; 
how  canst  thou  prove  this  ? " 

The  miller  answered:  "Send  ye  and  have  it  measured, 
and  if  it  be  not  thus,  then  hang  me  by  the  neck.  Secondly, 
ye  asked  how  much  water  there  is  in  the  sea.  This  hath 
been  very  difficult  for  me  to  determine,  because  water  is  a 
thing  which  never  stayeth  still  and  more  is  ever  pouring  in ; 
nevertheless,  I  have  found  that  in  the  sea  there  are  twenty- 
five  thousand  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  of 
hogsheads,  and  seven  barrels  and  twelve  gallons  and  two 
cups." 

Said  the  lord  :  "  How  dost  thou  know  this  ? " 

He  replied  :  "I  have  measured  it  as  well  as  I  knew 
how  ;  if  ye  do  not  believe  it,  cause  barrels  to  be  found 
and  measure  it  yourself.  Thirdly,  ye  asked  of  me  what 
things  are  done  in  hell.  In  hell  they  cut  to  pieces,  quarter, 
rend  and  hang,  neither  more  nor  less  than  ye  do  here." 

"What  proof  givest  thou  of  all  this?" 

The  miller  made  answer  :  "  I  held  discourse  formerly 
with  one  who  had  been  there,  and  it  was  from  this  man  that 
Dante  the  Florentine  learned  that  which  he  wrote  of  things 
appertaining  unto  hell ;  but  he  is  dead.  If  ye  do  not  believe 
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it,  send  one  there  to  see.  Fourthly,  ye  asked  of  me  what  is 
the  value  of  this  your  person,  and  I  say  that  the  value  of  it 
is  twenty-nine  pence." 

When  Messer  Bernabo  heard  this  he  turned  to  the  man 
in  a  great  rage,  crying  :  "  A  curse  upon  thee !  Am  I 
worth  so  little  that  I  am  of  no  more  value  than  a  cooking- 
pot?" 

The  man  replied,  and  not  without  great  fear :  "  My 
lord,  hear  the  reason.  Ye  know  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  sold  for  thirty  pence ;  I  do  but  reckon  that  ye  are 
worth  a  penny  less  than  He." 

On  hearing  this  the  lord  discerned  but  too  well  that  this 
could  not  be  the  abbot,  and  looking  at  him  very  fixedly, 
and  perceiving  him  to  be  a  man  of  much  greater  learning 
than  was  the  abbot,  he  said  : 

"  Thou  art  not  the  abbot !  " 

The  fear  that  now  fell  upon  the  miller  may  easily  be 
conceived.  Kneeling  down,  with  his  hands  clasped,  he 
prayed  for  mercy,  relating  unto  the  lord  how  that  he  was 
the  abbot's  miller,  and  how  and  wherefore  he  was  come 
disguised  into  the  presence  of  his  lordship,  and  in  what 
manner  he  had  put  on  the  habit,  and  that  he  had  done  it 
rather  to  give  his  lordship  pleasure  than  out  of  malice. 
On  hearing  this,  Messer  Bernabo  said  : 

"It  is  well ;  and  since  he  hath  made  thee  abbot  and 
thou  art  worth  more  than  he,  in  God's  name  I  will  confirm 
thee  in  his  place ;  and  I  will  that  from  henceforth  thou 
shalt  be  the  abbot  and  he  shall  be  the  miller,  and  thou 
shalt  have  the  revenue  of  the  monastery  and  he  shall  have 
that  of  the  mill."  And  this  thing  he  made  to  continue  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  and  the  abbot  became  miller  and  the 
miller  became  abbot. 

It  is  a  very  uncertain  thing  and  a  great  danger  to  trust 
oneself  in  the  presence  of  lords,  as  did  this  miller,  and  to 
have  such  daring  as  he  had.  But  it  is  with  lords  as  with 
the  sea,  where  man  goeth  with  many  perils,  for  in  the 
many  perils  there  is  also  much  profit.  And  it  is  a  great 
advantage  when  the  sea  is  calm,  and  so  likewise  with  lords  ; 
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but  it  is  difficult  to  be  able  to  trust  in  either  without  a 
storm  suddenly  arising. 

Some  have  said  that  this,  or  a  similar  story,  happened 
unto  a  Pope,  who,  for  a  fault  committed  by  one  of  his 
abbots,  ordered  him  to  expound  the  four  things  here 
spoken  of  and  one  more,  namely,  what  was  the  strangest 
adventure  that  ever  had  befallen  him.  Then  the  abbot, 
being  concerned  for  what  he  should  reply,  returned  unto 
his  abbey  and  assembled  together  the  monks  and  the  lay 
brethren,  even  unto  the  cook  and  the  gardener,  and  related 
unto  them  the  things  which  he  was  obliged  to  answer  unto 
the  said  Pope,  and  asked  of  them  counsel  and  help.  But 
they,  not  knowing  what  they  should  say,  remained  as 
though  foolish.  Then  the  gardener,  seeing  that  each  one 
remained  silent,  said  : 

"  My  Lord  Abbot,  since  all  these  others  have  no  word 
to  say,  I  would  be  the  one  to  speak  and  act,  for  I  believe 
I  know  a  way  to  relieve  you  from  this  trouble.  Only  give 
me  your  garments,  that  I  may  go  as  an  abbot,  and  these 
monks  shall  follow  me." 

And  thus  it  was  done.  And  when  he  was  come  before 
the  Pope  he  said  that  the  height  of  the  heavens  was  thirty 
voices.  Of  the  water  in  the  sea  he  said,  "  Cause  the 
mouths  of  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it  to  be  stopped  up, 
and  then  it  can  be  measured."  Of  the  value  of  his  person 
he  said  "Twenty-eight  pence,"  making  him  worth  twopence 
less  than  Christ,  whose  vicar  he  was.  Of  the  strangest 
adventure  that  ever  befell  him  he  said,  "  How  that,  from 
being  a  gardener,  he  was  become  an  abbot,"  and  thus  he 
was  established  in  his  place.  However  it  may  be,  this  ad- 
venture happened  either  to  both  or  to  one  only,  and  the 
abbot  became  either  a  miller  or  a  gardener. 


4- 

(VI) 

The  Marquis  Aldobrandino  reqiiesteth  Basso  del/a  Penna  to  procure 
him  some  strange  manner  of  bird,  the  which  to  keep  in  a  cage ; 
Basso  causeth  a  cage  to  be  made,  and  is  himself  carried  to  the 
Marquis  therein. 

THE  Marquis  Aldobrandino  of  Esti,1  in  the  time  when  he 
held  dominion  over  Ferrara,  conceived  a  desire,  as  lords  oft- 
times  do,  to  possess  some  new  manner  of  bird  in  a  cage. 
Wherefore  he  sent  one  day  and  called  a  Florentine  who 
kept  an  inn  in  Ferrara,  a  man  of  curious  and  diverting 
habits,  whose  name  was  Basso  della  Penna.  He  was  old 
and  small  of  stature,  and  he  always  wore  his  hair  dressed 
long,  with  a  cap  upon  his  head.  Now  when  this  Basso 
was  come  into  the  presence  of  the  marquis,  the  marquis 
said  unto  him  : 

"  Basso,  I  desire  to  have  a  bird  to  keep  in  a  cage;  it 
should  sing  well,  and  I  would  that  it  should  be  some 
strange  manner  of  bird  which  is  not  found  often  for  other 
persons,  as  are  linnets  and  goldfinches ;  for  these  birds  I  do 
not  wish.  Therefore  have  I  sent  unto  thee,  because  many 
persons  of  divers  countries  pass  into  thine  hands  at  thine 
inn,  and  it  may  happen  that  some  one  of  these  can  put  thee 
upon  the  right  way  to  obtain  such  a  bird." 

Then  replied  Basso :  "  Oh,  my  lord,  I  have  understood 
your  desire,  which  I  will  use  all  my  endeavour  to  fulfil,  and 
I  will  strive  so  to  act  that  ye  shall  be  served  instantly." 

When  the  marquis  heard  these  words  it  seemed  unto  him 
that  he  already  possessed  the  phrenix  in  a  cage,  and  thus 
they  parted.  When  Basso,  who  had  already  decided  what 
to  do,  arrived  at  his  inn,  he  sent  for  a  master-carpenter,  and 
said  to  him : 

1  Or  Este. 
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"  I  have  need  of  a  cage  of  such  a  length,  and  thus  wide, 
and  thus  high,  and  see  that  thou  makest  it  so  strong  that  it 
would  suffice  for  an  ass,  should  I  desire  to  put  one  inside, 
and  the  door  must  be  of  such  a  size." 

When  the  master-carpenter  had  understood  everything, 
and  they  were  agreed  about  the  price,  he  departed  to  make 
the  cage ;  and  when  he  had  made  it  he  had  it  carried  to 
Basso  and  received  his  money.  Then  Basso  instantly  sent 
to  call  a  porter,  and  when  he  was  come,  Basso  entered  into 
the  cage  and  bade  the  porter  carry  him  unto  the  marquis. 
The  porter  thought  this  was  a  strange  kind  of  merchandise, 
and  almost  he  refused  ;  but  Basso  so  earnestly  insisted  that 
at  last  he  carried  him.  So  they  came  to  the  marquis,  with 
a  great  multitude  of  people  who  ran  behind  to  see  this  new 
thing  ;  and  the  marquis  was  in  doubt,  not  yet  knowing  what 
it  was.  But  when  the  cage  and  Basso  approached  and  were 
carried  up  into  the  presence  of  the  marquis,  the  marquis, 
recognizing  who  it  was,  said  : 

"  Basso,  what  meaneth  this  ?  " 

Then  Basso,  thus  inside  the  cage  and  with  the  door 
fastened,  began  to  chirp  and  warble,  and  said  : 

"  Lord  Marquis,  ye  commanded  me,  a  few  days  past, 
that  I  should  find  means  whereby  ye  might  have  some 
strange  and  curious  bird  in  a  cage,  and  one  of  which  there 
are  but  few  in  the  world.  Wherefore,  considering  who  I  am 
and  how  strange  I  am,  and  that  I  may  say  there  is  nobody 
more  strange  than  I  upon  this  earth,  I  entered  into  this 
cage  and  thus  present  myself  unto  you,  and  make  gift  of 
myself  unto  you  as  the  most  curious  bird  which  can  be 
found  among  Christians.  And  I  say  further  unto  you,  that 
there  is  no  bird  shaped  like  unto  me ;  my  singing  will  be 
such  that  ye  will  delight  greatly  in  it ;  and  do,  therefore, 
cause  the  cage  to  be  placed  near  that  window." 

Then  said  the  marquis  :  "  Place  it  upon  the  window-sill." 

Basso  cried:  "Alas!  do  not  do  that,  for  I  might  fall 
down ! " 

Said  the  marquis  :  "  Lift  it  up,  for  the  window-sill  is 
wide."  And  when  it  was  lifted  up,  he  signed  to  one  of 
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his  servants  that  he  should  rock  the  cage  to  and  fro,  but 
nevertheless  hold  it  firmly.  And  Basso  said  :  "  Marquis,  I 
came  hither  to  sing,  but  ye  desire  that  I  should  weep." 
But  then,  being  reassured,  he  said  : 

"  Marquis,  if  ye  will  give  me  of  that  same  food  which 
you  yourself  eat  of,  I  shall  sing  exceeding  well." 

The  marquis  ordered  that  a  piece  of  bread,  with  garlic, 
should  be  brought  for  him ;  and  he  kept  him  all  that  day 
upon  the  window-sill,  playing  new  tricks  upon  him,  and  all 
the  people  remained  in  the  square  to  behold  Basso  in  the 
cage.  When  at  last  it  was  evening,  he  had  supper  with 
his  lord  and  returned  then  to  his  inn,  and  the  cage  became 
the  property  of  the  marquis,  and  was  no  more  given  back 
unto  Basso.  And  ever  after  that  time  the  marquis  loved 
Basso  more  than  before,  and  ofttimes  invited  him  to  eat  with 
him,  and  made  him  sing  within  the  cage,  and  took  much 
delight  in  him. 

Any  one  who  could  divine  the  disposition  of  great  lords 
when  they  are  of  good  humour,  should  always  think  of 
something  new,  as  did  Basso,  who  most  certainly  served 
the  marquis  well  and  went  not  as  far  as  India  to  seek  a 
bird,  but  being  near  at  hand  furnished  the  most  curious  and 
unique  bird  that  it  was  possible  to  find. 


5- 

(XI) 

Alberto  of  Siena  is  summoned  before  the  Inquisitor,  and,  being 
afraid,  be  commendeth  himself  to  the  protection  of  Messer 
Guccio  Toloinei.  In  the  end  he  declareth  that  on  account  of 
Donna  Bisodia  he  hath  not  escaped  falling  into  grievous  trouble. 

IN  the  time  of  Messer  Guccio  Tolomei  there  was  in  Siena 
a  pleasant  man,  who  was  simple,  and  not  malicious.  He 
stammered  in  his  speech,  and  his  name  was  Alberto.  Being 
a  man  of  good  condition,  he  often  frequented  the  house  of 
the  said  Messer  Guccio,  because  the  knight  had  much  de- 
light in  him.  It  happened  that  one  day  of  Lent,  Messer 
Guccio  being  together  with  the  Inquisitor,  whose  great 
friend  he  was,  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  upon  the 
following  day  the  said  Alberto  should  be  summoned,  and 
that  when  he  should  be  come  before  him,  the  Inquisitor 
should  accuse  him  of  some  heresy,  and  hence  should  result 
a  little  pleasure  both  to  the  Inquisitor  and  to  Messer 
Guccio.  According  unto  the  orders  which  Messer  Guccio 
gave  when  he  was  returned  unto  his  house,  the  next  day 
very  early  the  said  Alberto  was  summoned  that  he  should 
instantly  appear  before  the  Inquisitor.  Alberto  was  all 
trembling,  and  if  he  stammered  before,  at  this  point  he  had 
almost  lost  all  speech,  and  scarcely  could  he  say  :  "  I  will 
come."  And  he  went  to  seek  Messer  Guccio,  saying  : 

"  I  would  speak  with  you." 

And  Messer  Guccio,  understanding  the  matter,  said  : 
"  What  news  ?  " 

Said  Alberto:  "  Bad  news  for  me,  for  the  Inquisitor  hath 
summoned  me,  and  it  may  be  he  thinks  I  am  a  Patarin."1 

1  Patarins  were  a  religious  sect  and  considered  heretical. 
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Said  then  Messer  Guccio  :  "  Hast  thou  spoken  any  thing 
against  the  Catholic  faith  ? " 

Alberto  replied  :  "I  know  not  what  is  the  Catholic  faith, 
but  I  believe  myself  to  be  a  baptized  Christian." 

Messer  Guccio  said :  "  Alberto,  do  now  as  I  shall  tell 
thee.  Go  unto  the  bishop  and  say  :  '  I  have  been  summoned, 
and  here  present  myself  before  you,'  and  learn  what  he 
would  say  unto  thee.  Very  soon  afterwards  I  will  come — 
and  the  Inquisitor l  is  a  great  friend  of  mine — and  will  seek 
thy  deliverance." 

Said  Alberto :  "  I  will  go  instantly,  and  I  intrust  my- 
self to  you." 

And  thus  he  departed  and  went  unto  the  bishop.  When 
he  was  arrived  there  and  the  bishop  saw  him,  he  instantly 
said  with  a  stern  face  :  "  Who  art  thou  ? " 

Alberto,  stammering  and  trembling  with  fear,  replied  : 

"  I  am  Alberto,  who  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
you." 

"Now  I  know  thee,"  said  the  bishop  "Art  thou  not  that 
Alberto  who  believest  neither  in  God  nor  in  the  saints  ? " 

Said  Alberto:  "My  lord,  whoever  told  you  that  spoke 
not  the  truth,  for  I  believe  in  everything." 

Then  said  the  bishop  :  "  And  if  thou  believest  in  every- 
thing, then  thou  believest  in  the  devil ;  and  this  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  burn  thee  as  a  Patarin." 

Alberto,  almost  out  of  his  senses,  prayed  for  mercy,  but 
the  bishop  said  :  "  Knowest  thou  thy  Paternoster  ?  " 

Answered  Alberto  :   "  My  lord,  yes." 

"  Then  say  it  instantly,"  commanded  the  Inquisitor. 
Alberto  began ;  but  not  according  well  the  adjective  with 
the  substantive,  he  came  stammering  to  an  obscure  passage, 
there  where  it  saith  da  tiobis  hodie,  and  beyond  that  he  could 
not  go.  Then  the  Inquisitor,  hearkening  unto  him, 
said  : 

"  Alberto,  I  have  heard  thee  ;  whoever  is  a  Patarin  is 
not  able  to  recite  the  holy  prayers.  Go  now,  and  see  that 

1  The  Inquisitor  and  the  Bishop  were  evidently  one  person,  holding  a  double 
office. 
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to-morrow  morning  thou  returnest  tome,  and  I  will  formu- 
late the  accusation  according  as  thou  deservest." 

Said  Alberto  :  "I  will  return  to  you,  but  I  pray  you  that 
for  the  love  of  God  ye  will  have  mercy  upon  me  !  " 

Said  the  Inquisitor  :  "  Get  thee  gone,  and  do  that  which 
I  have  told  thee." 

So  he  departed,  and  as  he  was  returning  unto  his  house 
he  met  with  Messer  Guccio  Tolomei,  who  was  going  to 
the  Inquisitor  upon  this  same  business. 

Messer  Guccio,  beholding  him  returning,  said  :  "  Alberto, 
it  must  be  well  with  thine  affair,  seeing  thou  returnest  to 
thine  house." 

Replied  Alberto  :  "  Faith  !  Not  so  !  For  he  declares 
I  am  a  Patarin,  and  he  bids  me  return  unto  him  to-morrow 
morning,  and  assuredly  it  lacked  but  little,  on  account  of 
that  strumpet  Donna  Bisodia,1  who  is  written  down  in  the 
Paternoster,  that  he  did  not  cause  me  to  die  upon  the 
instant.  Therefore,  I  pray  you,  for  the  love  of  God,  that 
you  will  go  unto  him  and  beg  of  him  to  have  mercy  upon 
me." 

Said  Messer  Guccio  :  "  I  will  go  there  now,  and  will 
endeavour  to  do  mine  utmost  for  thy  safety." 

And  thus  Messer  Guccio  went  on  his  way,  and  carrying 
unto  the  Inquisitor  the  history  of  Donna  Bisodia,  they 
made  great  laughter  because  of  it  for  the  space  of  two 
hours.  And  before  Messer  Guccio  departed,  the  In- 
quisitor sent  and  called  Alberto ;  and  when  he  was 
returned  with  great  terror,  the  Inquisitor  gave  him  to 
understand  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Messer  Guccio  he 
would  have  burnt  him.  And  well  had  he  deserved  the 
burning,  because  he  had  newly  heard  a  worse  thing, 
namely,  that  Alberto  had  called  strumpet  a  holy  woman, 
one  Donna  Bisodia,  without  whom  they  could  never  sing 
the  Mass  ;  and  he  bade  him  depart  and  lead  such  a  manner 
of  life  that  he  would  no  more  be  compelled  to  send  for 

1  This  is  a  play  upon  the  words  da  nobh  hodie,  a  joke  arising  out  of  Alberto's 
ignorance  and  mispronunciation  of  the  Latin,  which  he  took  to  be  dona-bishodie 
— Donna  Bisodia,  the  name  of  a  woman. 
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him.  Alberto,  crying  for  pity,  answered  that  never  would 
he  say  it  any  more  ;  and,  all  sorrowful  because  of  the  fear  he 
had  had,  with  Messer  Guccio  he  returned  unto  his  house. 
The  which  Messer  Guccio,  having  conducted  the  matter 
according  to  his  wish,  a  great  while  delighted  in  it  in  his 
thoughts,  both  without  Alberto  and  with  Alberto. 

Curious  are  the  inventions  of  gentlemen  for  making  fools 
of  quaint  and  simple  persons,  but  more  curious  still  was 
the  opportunity  which  fortune  discovered  in  Alberto  being 
troubled  by  Donna  Bisodia.  And  perchance,  if  Alberto  had 
been  a  rich  man,  the  Inquisitor  would  have  caused  him  to 
be  so  troubled  that  he  would  have  redeemed  himself  with 
his  money  from  being  burnt  or  crucified. 


6. 
(xxxi) 

Two  ambassadors  from  the  Casentino1  are  sent  unto  Bishop 
Guido  of  Arezzo ;  they  forget  the  mission  upon  which  they 
are  sent,  and  that  ivhich  the  bishop  saith  unto  them,  and 
when  they  are  returned  they  receive  great  honour  for  having 
done  we//. 

IN  this  tale  will  be  shown  how  two  ambassadors,  although 
they  had  not  much  memory,  through  drinking  good  wine 
almost  lost  that  little  which  they  had.  When  Bishop 
Guido  was  lord  over  Arezzo,  there  were  appointed  for 
the  Commune  of  the  Casentino  two  ambassadors,  to  send 
unto  him  praying  for  certain  things.  And  the  commission 
of  that  which  they  were  to  say  having  been  given  unto 
them,  one  evening  at  a  late  hour  they  received  the  com- 
mand to  depart  on  the  next  morning.  Wherefore,  being 
returned  that  evening  to  their  own  house,  they  made  ready 
their  sacks,  and  in  the  morning  they  departed  upon  the 
journey  which  had  been  commanded  them.  And  when 
they  had  travelled  several  miles,  one  said  unto  the  other  : 
"  Hast  thou  in  mind  the  commission  which  was  given 
unto  us  ?  " 

The  other  answered  that  he  remembered  nothing  of  it. 
Then  said  the  first : 

"  Oh,  but  I  relied  upon  thee  ! "  and  the  other  replied  : 
"  And  I  relied  upon  thee." 

Then  one  looked  at  the  other,  saying  : 

"  Assuredly  we  have  done  well !  Oh,  what  shall  we 
do?" 

Then  said  the  first :  "  See  now,  presently  we  shall  come 
unto  the  inn  where  we  shall  eat,  and  there  we  will  take 

1  The  Casentino  is  a  district  in  Tuscany,  north  of  Arerzo,  being  really  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Arno. 
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counsel  together,  and  it  cannot  happen  but  that  our  memory 
will  return  to  us." 

Replied  the  other  :  "  Thou  hast  well  said."  And  riding 
forward  and  dreaming  the  while,  at  the  tierce  they  arrived 
at  the  inn  where  they  were  going  to  eat ;  but  although 
they  gave  all  their  thoughts  unto  the  matter  until  the 
time  when  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  they  could  not  recall 
it  unto  their  memories.  And  when  they  were  gone  to 
dinner  and  were  seated  at  table,  there  was  given  them  a 
very  fine  wine.  The  ambassadors,  who  were  better  pleased 
with  the  wine  than  if  they  had  remembered  their  commis- 
sion, began  to  look  too  deeply  into  their  glasses ;  they 
drank  and  caroused,  and  when  they  had  finished  dinner, 
not  only  did  they  forget  their  embassy,  but  they  knew  not 
where  they  were,  and  they  laid  them  down  to  sleep. 
^When  they  had  slept  for  a  while,  they  awoke  all  confused. 

Said  one  unto  the  other  :  "  Hast  thou  yet  remembered 
our  affair  ? " 

Answered  the  other  :  "  I  know  nothing ;  I  remember 
that  our  host's  wine  is  the  best  wine  that  ever  I  drank,  and 
since  the  time  I  had  dinner  I  never  awakened  until  now, 
and  only  this  instant  do  I  remember  where  I  am." 

Said  his  friend  :  "  And  I  tell  thee  the  same.  Well, 
then,  what  shall  we  do  ?  What  shall  we  say  ? " 

Then  briefly  spake  the  other  :  "  Let  us  remain  here  all 
this  day,  and  to-night  (thou  knowest  that  night  quickeneth 
the  thoughts)  it  cannot  be  that  we  shall  not  remember  the 
matter." 

And  they  were  agreed ;  and  here  they  stayed  all  that 
day,  returning  very  often  in  their  thoughts  to  the  Tower 
of  Vinacciano.i  In  the  evening,  when  they  were  at  supper, 
they  made  greater  use  of  their  glasses  than  of  their  platters, 
and  when  they  had  finished  supper  hardly  could  one  under- 
stand the  other.  So  they  went  to  bed,  and  all  the  night 
they  snored  like  pigs.  In  the  morning,  when  they  were 
arisen,  one  said : 

"  What  shall  we  do  ? " 

1  "Tower  of  Grapes,"  a  figure  of  speech,  meaning  "to  drink  deeply." 
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The  other  made  answer :  "  May  an  evil  befall  us,  for 
seeing  that  this  last  night  I  remembered  not  a  single  thing, 
I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever  remember." 

Said  the  first :  "  By  the  gospels,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  ! 
For  I  know  not  what  caused  it,  if  it  were  that  wine,  or 
some  other  thing,  but  never  did  I  sleep  thus  heavily,  with- 
out being  able  to  awaken,  as  I  slept  this  last  night  in  this 
inn." 

"  What  the  devil  doth  this  mean  ? "  cried  the  other. 
"  Let  us  mount  our  horses  and  depart,  in  God's  name  ! 
Perchance  that  when  we  are  upon  our  road  we  shall 
remember." 

And  thus  they  departed,  saying  one  unto  the  other  as 
they  rode  :  "  Dost  thou  remember?"  And  the  other  would 
reply  :  "  No,  not  I !  "  "  Neither  do  I !  "  In  this  manner 
they  arrived  at  Arezzo  and  went  unto  the  inn,  where, 
although  many  times  drawing  each  other  apart  into  a 
chamber  and  thoughtfully  resting  their  heads  upon  their 
hands,  they  were  never  able  to  remember  their  business. 
Then  said  one,  almost  in  despair  : 

"  Let  us  go.     Heaven  will  help  us  !  " 

But  the  other  said :  "  Oh,  what  shall  we  say,  seeing  that 
we  know  nothing  ? " 

The  first  answered  :  "  The  matter  cannot  stop  here." 

So  they  trusted  to  chance,  and  went  unto  the  bishop. 
And  being  come  unto  the  place  where  he  was,  they  made 
reverence  unto  him,  and  there  they  remained,  not  knowing 
what  they  should  do  next.  The  bishop,  like  a  man  of 
high  position,  arose  and  advanced  towards  them,  and  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  he  said  : 

"  Ye  are  welcome,  my  sons  5  what  news  do  ye  bring  ?  " 

They  looked  one  at  the  other,  saying :  "  Speak  thou." 
"  No,  speak  thou,"  and  neither  of  them  spoke.  At  last 
one  said  : 

"  Ix>rd  Bishop,  we  have  been  sent  as  ambassadors  before 
your  lordship  by  your  servants  of  the  Casentino,  and  they 
who  sent  us,  and  we  who  are  sent,  are  but  plain  and 
simple  men.  And  the  commission  was  given  unto  us  in 
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the  evening  in  haste,  and — we  know  not  how  it  happened, 
but  either  they  did  not  rightly  explain  it  unto  us,  or  else 
we  were  not  able  to  understand  it.  But  we  pray  you  most 
earnestly  that  the  Commune  and  those  men  may  be  com- 
mended unto  your  protection, — and  may  sudden  death  fall 
upon  those  who  sent  us  and  upon  us  who  came  hither ! " 

The  wise  bishop  placed  his  hands  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  said  : 

"Depart  now,  and  say  unto  those  my  children,  that  it 
is  my  intention  always  to  do  everything  that  lieth  within 
my  power  for  their  welfare.  And  in  order  that  from  now 
henceforth  they  may  not  have  the  expense  of  sending 
ambassadors,  every  time  that  they  desire  anything  they 
shall  write  unto  me,  and  I  by  letter  will  answer  them." 

And  when  they  had  taken  leave  of  the  bishop  they  de- 
parted. 

And  as  the  ambassadors  went  upon  their  way,  one  said 
unto  the  other  : 

"Let  us  see  that  the  same  thing  doth  not  happen  upon 
our  return  journey  as  happened  upon  our  coming  hither." 

Said  the  other  :  "  Oh,  what  have  we  now  to  remember  !  " 

Replied  the  first:  "Nevertheless,  we  must  consider 
the  matter,  since  we  shall  have  to  declare  that  which  we 
laid  before  the  bishop  and  the  answer  he  made  unto  us. 
Because  if  our  friends  of  the  Casentino  knew  how  that  we 
had  forgotten  their  commission,  and  that  we  returned  to 
them  as  men  having  lost  their  memories,  not  only  would 
they  never  more  send  us  as  ambassadors,  but  would  never 
give  us  any  other  office  either." 

Then  said  the  other,  who  was  more  keen  of  wit :  "  Leave 
thou  this  case  to  me.  I  shall  say  that,  immediately  when 
we  had  laid  our  errand  before  the  bishop,  he  graciously 
declared  himself,  in  all  and  for  all,  ready  to  do  every  thing 
for  their  good ;  and  that,  for  his  great  love  of  them,  he 
said,  in  order  they  should  spend  less  money,  that  whenever 
they  had  need  of  him  for  their  peace  and  comfort,  they 
should  write  a  simple  letter  and  send  no  more  ambassadors." 

Said  the  first  :   "  Thou  hast  well  considered  it ;  now  let 
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us  ride  more  quickly,  that  we  may  come  early  to  the  wine 
thou  knowest  of." 

And  thus,  putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  they  arrived  at 
the  inn.  And  when  the  servant  was  come  to  hold  their 
stirrups,  they  asked  not  to  see  the  host,  nor  yet  what  they 
should  have  for  dinner,  but  with  the  first  word  they  asked 
what  had  become  of  that  good  wine. 

The  servant  replied  :  "  It  is  better  than  ever." 

And  here  they  fortified  themselves  this  second  time  not 
less  than  the  first ;  and  before  they  departed,  because  many 
drinkers  were  come  in  from  the  country  round,  the  wine 
had  given  out  and  the  cask  had  been  taken  away.  The 
ambassadors,  being  mournful  at  this,  took  themselves  away 
also,  and  came  to  those  who  had  sent  them  on  their  journey, 
remembering  better  the  lie  they  had  invented  than  they  had 
remembered  the  truth  in  the  beginning,  and  relating  that 
they  had  held  a  most  fine  discourse  before  the  bishop,  letting 
it  be  understood  that  one  had  been  Tullius  and  the  other 
Quintilianus.1  And  they  were  greatly  commended,  and 
henceforth  they  held  many  offices,  and  most  often  were 
either  syndics  or  stewards. 

How  often  doth  it  happen,  and  not  only  to  men  of  little 
importance  like  these,  but  to  many  far  greater  than  they  who 
are  every  day  sent  as  ambassadors,  that  they  have  as  much 
connection  with  events  that  happen  as  the  Soldan2  hath 
with  France.  And  they  write  and  say  that  day  and  night 
they  rest  not,  but  always  with  great  solicitude  go  about 
their  affairs,  and  that  everything  is  due  unto  their  industry  ; 
that  they  had  intervened  at  a  moment  most  opportune, 
when  really  they  had  no  more  sense  than  a  block  of  wood. 
And  they  are  commended  by  those  who  sent  them  and  are 
requited  with  high  offices  and  other  rewards.  For  this 
reason  the  greater  number  depart  from  the  truth,  especially 
when,  having  been  believed,  they  perceive  that  they  obtain 
a  great  advantage. 

1  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  and  Fabius  Quintilianus,  the  two  famous  Roman 
orator?. 

8  The  Soldan  was  the  Ottoman  ruler. 


(XLI) 

Some  little  tales  and  saying x  of  Messer   Ridolfo  da   Camerino, 
pleasant  to  read  and  of  great  meaning. 

IN  these  tales  I  shall  relate  certain  sayings  of  this  excellent 
man,  Messer  Ridolfo  da  Camerino,  because,  in  my  opinion, 
he  was  a  natural  philosopher,  who  spake  but  few  words. 
On  one  occasion,  therefore,  a  friend  of  his  who  had  been  a 
long  time  without  seeing  him,  said  :  "  Messer  Ridolfo,  you 
have  grown  younger  by  ten  years  since  last  I  saw  you." 
Messer  Ridolfo  looked  at  him  with  the  tail  of  his  eye, 
answering  :  "  Of  that  which  thou  speakest  I  take  great 
comfort,  but  I  know  that  thou  speakest  not  the  truth." 

Messer  Ridolfo  used  to  say  that  it  pleased  him  not  that 
his  servants  should  have  more  advantage  of  his  goods  than 
he  had  himself.  When  there  was  a  great  cold  he  used  to 
say  :  "  Go  and  kindle  the  fire  and  warm  yourselves  there, 
and  when  the  embers  are  red,  then  call  me."  He  desired 
that  his  servants  should  have  the  smoke,  and  not  he. 

Messer  Ridolfo  being  in  the  service  of  King  Louis  of 
Sicily,  and  going  out  with  certain  men-at-arms,  was  once 
attacked  j  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  put 
spurs  to  their  horses  and  fly  at  full  speed,  and  they  saved 
themselves.  When  Messer  Ridolfo  was  returned  into  the 
presence  of  the  king,  the  king  said  unto  him  :  "  Ridolfo, 
for  how  much  wouldst  thou  have  sold  those  spurs  ? "  And 
he  replied :  "  That  I  know  not ;  but  well  do  I  know  how 
long  I  should  have  lingered  to  make  the  bargain  !  " 

This  same  Messer  Ridolfo  being  at  Bologna  once,  and 
captain  on  the  side  of  the  Florentines  when  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Church,  it  was  told  him  that  the  Pope  had 
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sold  or  pledged  Vignone,1  that  he  might  have  the  means 
wherewith  to  make  a  great  war,  and  he  said  :  "  Our  Pope 
is  very  clever,  he  desireth  to  sell  that  which  he  hath  to 
obtain  that  of  which  he  knoweth  nothing/' 

When  Messer  Ridolfo  was  with  the  queen2  and  the 
others,  ordering  the  election  of  the  Pope  of  Fondi,3  he 
returned  unto  his  house  one  day  and  found  there  Messer 
Galeotto,  his  son-in-law,  who  told  him  that  it  was  greatly 
against  God  and  against  his  own  soul  to  act  as  he  had  done. 
He  replied  :  "  I  have  done  it  in  order  that  they  may  have  so 
much  to  do  with  their  own  affairs  they  will  leave  ours  alone." 

Messer  Ridolfo  being  gone  to  visit  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
who  was  with  his  army  outside  Perugia,  and  going  after- 
wards to  visit  the  Abbot  of  Monmaiore,  who  governed 
Perugia  for  the  Pope,  and  had  in  those  days  been  made  a 
cardinal,  he  said  unto  him  :  "  Having  done  evil,  thou  hast 
been  made  a  cardinal ;  if  thou  hadst  done  worse  thou  hadst 
been  made  Pope." 

When  he  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Commune  a  picture 
of  him  was  painted  in  Florence  (in  the  Bargello),  in  order 
to  make  him  ashamed ;  this  being  told  unto  him,  he  said  : 
"  They  paint  saints,  therefore  they  have  made  a  saint  of  me." 

It  was  also  because  of  this  thing  which  had  been  thus 
done  unto  him  that,  being  on  an  estate  of  his  and  meeting 
one  of  his  labourers  who  was  returning  from  dressing  his 
vines  and  digging  his  ground,  he  demanded  of  him  whence 
he  came.  The  man  replied  that  he  came  from  dressing 
vines  and  doing  other  work  which  he  had  to  do.  Messer 
Ridolfo  said  unto  certain  men  who  were  with  him:  "  Take 

1  Avignon  in  Provence,  then  the  seat  of  the  Papacy. 
-  Queen  Joanna  I  of  Apulia. 

3  The  Pope  of  Fondi  was  Robert  <)e  Geneve,  known  as  Clement  VII,  the 
anti-pope. 
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hold  of  this  man,  and  go  ye  and  hang  him  up  by  the  feet." 
The  man  asked  of  him:  "My  lord,  why?"  And  he 
answered  :  "  Because  the  Florentines  have  caused  me  to  be 
hanged  by  the  feet l  for  attending  unto  the  business  I  had 
to  do.  According  to  that  reasoning  and  that  law  (since  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  Florentines  know  well  their 
business)  this  man  deserveth  to  be  hanged ;  go  and  hang 
him."  And  after  a  little  while  he  let  him  depart ;  and  for 
committing  this  deed  he  excused  himself  and  accused  others. 

He  said  that  popes  were  treated  like  pigs,  and  when  the 
pig  dies  all  the  household  and  every  one  makes  a  feast ; 
and  in  like  manner  at  the  deaths  of  popes  all  the  world  and 
all  Christians  feast  and  rejoice. 


When  the  Florentines,  in  1362,  were  at  war  with  the 
Pisans,  he  being  a  captain  in  the  army  and  having  pitched 
his  camp  in  Valdera,  he  had  with  him  two  Florentine 
counsellors,  perchance  merchants  or  clothmakers,  who  one 
night  considered  that  the  camp  was  not  well  placed  in  that 
position,  and  that  it  would  be  better  upon  a  hill  near  by. 
And  being  arisen  in  the  morning  with  this  thought,  they 
drew  Messer  Ridolfo  aside  and  told  him  that  in  their 
opinion  the  camp  would  be  much  better  in  such  a  place. 
Messer  Ridolfo,  when  he  had  heard  them,  looking  at  them 
and  laughing  in  derision,  said  :  "  Go  you,  go !  get  to  your 
shops  and  sell  cloths  !  " 

If  he  spoke  truth,  it  must  be  plain  to  every  man  how  little 
trade  or  merchandise  have  to  do  with  the  business  of  war. 

The  rulers  of  Florence  not  being  satisfied  with  him  at 
the  close  of  the  war  with  the  Church,  they  caused  his 
image  to  be  painted,  as  hath  already  been  related.  On 
account  of  which  treatment,  and  being  urged  thereto  by 

1  In  the  painting  mentioned  in  the  preceding  anecdote  ;  a«  a  sign  of  disgrace 
personi  were  depicted  half-naked. 
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the  remembrance  thereof,  when  some  time  afterwards  certain 
Florentine  ambassadors  were  sent  unto  him,  he  did  unto  them 
two  things.  The  first  was  this  :  that  being  seated  at  table 
in  the  month  of  July,  invited  by  him,  there  was  lighted 
behind  them  in  a  chimney-place  a  great  fire  as  though  it 
had  been  the  month  of  January.  The  ambassadors,  feeling 
the  fire  grievously  upon  their  shoulders  in  the  hot  sun,  asked 
of  Messer  Ridolfo  his  reason  for  keeping  the  fire  lighted 
during  dinner  in  July.  Messer  Ridolfo  made  answer  that 
he  did  this  because,  when  the  Florentines  painted  his 
image,  they  painted  him  without  trunk-hose,  for  which 
reason  his  legs  had  become  so  cold  that  never  from  that 
time  until  now  had  he  been  able  to  warm  them,  and  therefore 
it  was  needful  for  him  to  have  a  fire  near  in  order  to  warm 
himself.  The  ambassadors  smiled  a  little,  but  they  were 
almost  speechless.  Then,  following  the  meats,  there  were 
served  boiled  capons  and  macaroni,  and  of  this  last  Messer 
Ridolfo  ordered  that  his  plateful  should  be  poured  out  so 
long  beforehand  that  it  would  become  almost  cold,  whilst 
that  for  the  ambassadors  should  be  brought  boiling  hot  to 
table.  And  when  it  was  thus  come  to  table,  Messer 
Ridolfo  began  safely  to  take  a  spoonful  of  it.  The 
ambassadors,  seeing  this,  believed  certainly  that  they 
might  also  eat  it  safely,  wherefore  at  the  first  mouthful  their 
whole  palate  was  scalded,  so  that  one  began  to  weep  and 
the  other  began  to  regard  the  roof  and  to  sob.  Messer 
Ridolfo  asked:  "What  are  you  admiring?"  and  the  man 
said  :  "I  am  looking  at  this  roof,  which  is  so  well  made. 
Who  made  it  ? "  Said  Messer  Ridolfo :  "It  was  made 
by  Master  Blow.  Dost  thou  know  him  ? "  The  ambas- 
sadors understood  his  meaning  and  let  the  macaroni 
grow  cold,  and  between  themselves  they  said  :  "  We  are 
well  served,  for  we  rush  hastily  to  paint  gentlemen  in 
ridicule  as  though  they  were  porters,  and  he  hath  given  us 
the  lesson  we  deserved."  And  thus,  almost  in  confusion, 
they  returned  to  Florence,  where,  when  the  story  was 
known,  Messer  Ridolfo  was  held  to  have  paid  them  out  in 
their  own  coin. 


(XLVIII) 

Lapaccio  dl  Geri,  of  Montelupo,  being  at  Co*  Salvadega,  sleepeth 
with  a  dead  man  and  throtveth  him  out  of  bed.  Not  know- 
ing he  is  dead  he  be  lie  vet  h  he  hath  killed  him,  but  at  last 
discovering  the  truth,  he  departeth,  being  almost  out  of  his  mind. 

THERE  is  a  story  of  Lapaccio  di  Geri,  of  Montelupo  in 
the  province  of  Florence.  He  lived  in  my  time  and  I  knew 
him,  and  ofttimes  I  sought  his  company  because  he  was 
a  pleasant  and  a  very  simple  man.  If  any  one  said  unto  him, 
"  Such  a  one  is  dead,"  and  touched  him  with  the  hand  (to 
avert  evil),  instantly  he  would  endeavour  to  touch  that 
person  back  again ; l  and  if  that  person  fled  and  he 
could  not  touch  him,  he  would  go  and  touch  another  who 
was  passing  in  the  street ;  and  if  there  was  no  other  person 
whom  he  might  touch,  he  would  touch  a  dog  or  a  cat ;  and 
if  he  found  nothing  else,  as  a  last  resource  he  would  touch 
the  blade  of  his  knife.  For  he  was  so  superstitious  that  if, 
having  been  touched,  he  did  not  immediately  touch  another 
in  the  manner  thus  related,  he  believed  he  would  certainly 
die  himself  as  had  died  the  one  on  whose  account  he  had 
first  been  touched,  and  that  quickly.  And  for  this  reason 
the  thing  had  become  so  well  known  that,  if  a  malefactor 
were  being  led  to  execution,  or  if  a  bier  or  a  cross  were 
carried  past,  every  one  ran  to  touch  Lapaccio,  and  he  ran 
now  after  one  and  now  after  another,  as  though  he  were 
out  of  his  senses ;  and  in  this  fear  of  his  those  who  had 
touched  him  found  great  diversion. 

It  chanced  that  Lapaccio  having  been  sent  by  the  Commune 

1  It  was  an  old  superstition  that,  by  touching  each  other,  persons  could  pass 
on  bad  luck  and  themselves  escape  it,  the  ill-fortune  remaining  with  the  person 
touched  last. 
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of  Florence  to  elect  a  Podesta l  during  the  time  of  Lent,  he 
departed  from  Florence  and  went  towards  Bologna  and 
thence  to  Ferrara.  And  continuing  farther  he  came  late  one 
evening  to  a  very  lonely  and  marshy  place  called  Ca'  Salva- 
dega ;  and  he  dismounted  at  the  inn,  and  with  difficulty 
found  means  to  put  up  his  horses,  because  there  were  many 
Hungarians  and  pilgrims  there,  and  they  were  already  gone  to 
bed.  But  he  was  able  to  find  some  supper,  and  when  he  had 
eaten  he  asked  of  the  host  where  he  should  sleep.  Replied 
the  host :  "  Thou  must  go  where  thou  canst ;  here  within 
are  all  the  beds  I  have,  and  there  are  many  pilgrims  there. 
See  now  if  there  be  a  place ;  arrange  it,  and  do  for  thyself 
the  best  way  thou  canst,  for  other  beds  or  other  chambers 
have  I  none." 

Lapaccio  went  into  the  said  chamber,  and  looking  from 
bed  to  bed  in  the  dim  light,  he  found  them  all  full  save  one 
only,  in  which,  upon  one  side,  lay  a  Hungarian  who  had 
died  upon  the  previous  day.  Lapaccio,  not  knowing  this 
(for  sooner  would  he  have  lain  down  in  a  fire  than  have 
lain  in  that  bed),  and  seeing  that  upon  the  other  side  there 
was  nobody,  got  into  the  bed  to  sleep  there.  And  as  it 
often  happens,  when  the  man  turned  over,  seeking  to  lie 
more  comfortably,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  companion 
occupied  more  space  than  was  his  by  right,  and  he  said  : 

"Move  to  the  other  side  a  little,  good  man." 

But  his  friend  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  for  he  was  gone 
to  the  next  world.  After  waiting  a  little,  Lapaccio  touched 
him,  and  said  : 

"  Oh,  but  thou  sleepest  heavily  !  Give  me  a  little  space, 
I  pray  thee !  " 

Still  the  good  man  spake  not,  and  Lapaccio,  seeing  that  he 
did  not  move,  touched  him  roughly. 

"  Ha  !  get  away  then,  and  a  plague  upon  thee  !  " 

But  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  wall,  because 
the  man  could  not  move.  Then  Lapaccio  began  to  get  in 
a  rage,  saying : 

"  May  a  sudden  death  befall  thee,  for  thou  art  a  rascal!" 

1  Chief  magiitrate,  or  head  of  the  police  of  a  town. 
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And  placing  himself  across  the  bed  with  his  legs  towards 
the  man,  and  resting  his  hands  upon  the  bedstead,  he  gave 
him  a  couple  of  great  kicks  and  struck  him  so  well  that  the 
dead  body  fell  out  of  the  bed  and  on  to  the  ground,  so 
heavily  and  with  such  a  loud  noise  that  Lapaccio  began 
within  himself  to  say:  "Alas!  what  have  I  done?"  and 
holding  the  coverlet,  he  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  bed 
below  which  his  friend  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  said  unto 
him  softly  : 

"  Get  up !  Hast  thou  hurt  thyself?  Come  back  to  bed." 
But  the  other  remained  as  still  as  oil  and  let  Lapaccio  say 
whatever  he  liked,  and  neither  answered  him  nor  returned 
to  the  bed.  Having  heard  the  man's  heavy  fall,  and  seeing 
that  he  made  no  complaint  and  arose  not  from  the  ground, 
Lapaccio  began  to  say  to  himself: 

"  Alas,  unfortunate  that  I  am  !  I  must  have  killed  him  !  " 
And  he  looked,  and    looked  again,  and  the  more   he 
observed  him  the  more  he  believed  he  had  killed  him,  and 
he  said  : 

"  Oh,  unhappy  Lapaccio  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  where  shall  I 
go  ?  If  I  can  but  get  away  !  But  I  know  not  whither,  for 
I  never  was  in  this  place  before.  I  would  I  had  died  first 
in  Florence  rather  than  still  be  here  !  And  if  I  stay  I  shall 
be  sent  unto  Ferrara,  or  some  other  place,  and  they  will  cut 
off  my  head.  And  if  I  tell  the  host  he  will  rather  choose 
that  I  should  die  than  that  he  should  be  hurt  by  this." 

And  he  passed  the  whole  night  in  this  grief  and  trouble, 
like  one  whose  soul  hath  been  summoned,  for  on  the  next 
morning  he  expected  to  die.  When  the  day  dawned  the 
pilgrims  began  to  arise  and  to  go  out.  Lapaccio,  who 
appeared  more  dead  than  the  corpse,  began  to  arise  also, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  out  as  soon  as  he  could,  for  two 
reasons,  and  I  know  not  which  reason  caused  him  the 
greatest  misery.  The  first  was,  to  escape  from  danger  and 
to  depart  before  the  host  should  know  of  it ;  and  the 
second  was  to  put  a  distance  between  himself  and  the 
corpse  and  to  flee  from  the  terror  which  he  always  had  of 
the  dead.  When  Lapaccio  was  gone  outside  he  hastened 
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the  servant  who  saddled  the  animals ;  and  when  he  had 
found  the  host  and  had  reckoned  with  him,  he  paid  him, 
and  as  he  counted  out  the  money  his  hands  trembled  like 
twigs. 

Said  the  host :  "  Feelest  thou  cold  ?  " 

Lapaccio  could  scarce  make  answer  that  he  thought 
it  was  on  account  of  the  fog  which  had  arisen  from  the 
marsh.  While  the  host  and  Lapaccio  were  at  this  point, 
there  came  to  them  a  pilgrim  who  said  unto  the  host  that 
he  could  not  find  his  sack  in  the  place  where  he  had  slept ; 
whereupon  the  host  went  instantly  into  the  chamber  with  a 
light  which  he  had  burning  in  his  hand,  and  searched 
everywhere,  whilst  Lapaccio  remained  at  a  distance,  with 
fearful  eyes.  And  stooping  down  by  the  bed  wherein 
Lapaccio  had  slept,  and  looking  upon  the  ground  with  his 
light,  the  innkeeper  beheld  the  dead  Hungarian  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  When  he  saw  this  he  said  : 

"What  the  devil  is  this?  Who  hath  been  sleeping  in 
this  bed  ? " 

Lapaccio,  who  was  listening  and  trembling  greatly,  knew 
not  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive  ;  and  a  pilgrim,  perchance 
he  who  had  lost  the  sack,  said  : 

"  This  man  slept  there,"  pointing  to  Lapaccio. 

Lapaccio,  beholding  this,  like  one  who  seemed  already  to 
feel  the  axe  upon  his  neck,  called  the  host  apart,  saying  : 

"  I  commend  myself  unto  thee,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  ! 
For  it  was  I  who  slept  in  that  bed,  and  I  could  in  no  ways 
persuade  him  to  make  space  for  me  and  remain  upon  his  own 
side  ;  wherefore  with  a  kick  I  threw  him  on  to  the  ground  -, 
but  I  meant  not  to  kill  him — that  was  a  misfortune,  and 
not  done  with  evil  intent." 

Said  the  host  :  "  What  is  thy  name  ?  "  And  he  told  it  to 
him.  Then  the  host  continued  : 

"  What  wilt  thou  pay  that  thou  mayest  escape  ? " 

Said  Lapaccio  :  "  My  brother,  ask  of  me  what  thou 
wilt,  and  get  me  away  from  here.  In  Florence  I  have  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  bill  of  pos- 
session." 
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Then,  seeing  how  simple  a  man  he  was,  the  host  said  : 

"  How,  unhappy  one !  May  God  make  thee  a  miser  ! 
Wert  thou  blind  last  night  ?  Thou  didst  lie  down  beside 
a  Hungarian  who  died  yesterday  after  vespers  !  " 

When  Lapaccio  heard  this  he  felt  a  little  better,  but  not 
much,  because  he  saw  but  small  difference  between  having 
his  head  cut  off  and  having  slept  with  a  dead  body  ;  and 
when  he  had  regained  a  little  courage  and  assurance  he 
began  to  say  unto  the  host : 

"  By  my  faith,  thou  art  a  pleasant  man !  Why  didst 
thou  not  say  unto  me  last  night,  '  There  is  a  corpse  in  one 
of  those  beds  '  ?  If  thou  hadst  told  me,  not  only  would  I 
not  have  slept  at  thine  inn,  but  I  would  have  travelled  far- 
ther many  miles,  even  had  I  been  forced  to  remain  in  the 
valleys  amongst  the  reeds  !  Thou  hast  given  me  such  a 
fright  that  I  shall  never  be  merry  again,  and  perchance  I 
shall  die  of  it.1' 

On  hearing  the  words  of  Lapaccio,  the  innkeeper,  who 
had  asked  a  reward  if  he  saved  him,  was  afraid  that  he 
would  himself  have  to  pay  a  recompense  to  Lapaccio,  and 
with  the  best  words  he  knew  he  made  reconciliation  be- 
tween them.  And  Lapaccio  departed  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  often  looking  behind  him  for  fear  that  Ca'  Salvadega 
was  following  after  him,  and  with  a  countenance  much 
paler  than  that  of  the  dead  Hungarian  whom  he  had 
thrown  out  of  bed.  And  with  this  trouble  (which  was 
not  a  small  thing)  in  his  mind  he  went  to  one  Messer 
Andresagio  Rosso,  of  Parma,1  who  had  but  one  eye,  and 
who  afterwards  came  to  Florence  as  Podesta.  And 
Lapaccio  returned,  bringing  news  that  he  had  offered  elec- 
tion to  the  said  Podesta,  and  that  he  had  accepted  it.  And 
when  Lapaccio  was  come  back  into  Florence  he  had  an 
illness  of  which  he  almost  died. 

I  think  that  Fortune,  knowing  how  superstitious  was  this 
man  and  how  he  believed  it  to  be  bad  luck  to  touch  the 
dead,  desired  to  divert  herself  with  him  in  the  manner  just 

1  Andresagio  Rossi,  son  of  Bernardino  d'Ugolino,  exiled  from  Parma  in 
1332. 
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related ;  for  certainly  it  was  a  strange  adventure,  inasmuch 
as  it  happened  unto  him  j  if  it  had  happened  unto  another 
it  would  not  have  been  so  strange.  But  how  various  are 
the  characters  of  men  !  There  are  many  who  not  only  fear 
not  omens,  but  to  whom  it  would  be  a  matter  of  little  im- 
port even  were  they  to  sleep  with  dead  bodies ;  and  others 
there  are  who  would  not  care  if  they  slept  in  a  bed  with 
serpents  or  toads  or  scorpions,  or  all  manner  of  venom  and 
horridness.  And  there  are  others  who  will  not  dress  them- 
selves in  green,  which  is  the  most  agreeable  colour  in  the 
world ;  others  will  never  commence  anything  upon  a 
Friday,  which  is  the  day  of  our  salvation.  And  thus  it  is 
with  many  other  things,  fantastic  and  of  little  sense,  which 
are  so  many  that  they  could  not  all  be  contained  in  this  book. 


9- 

(LX) 

Brother  Taddeo  Dini,  preaching  at  Bologna  upon  the  Feast  of 
Saint  Catharine,  showeth  an  arm  against  his  <nvn  ivill,  afford' 
ing  a  diverting  jest  unto  all  the  congregation. 

VERY  often  doth  it  happen  that  relics  are  found  to  be 
deceitful,  as  chanced  unto  the  Florentines  a  little  while  ago. 
They  had  received  from  Apulia  an  arm,  which  was  given 
unto  them  as  being  an  arm  of  Saint  Reparata ;  and  they 
brought  it  to  Florence  with  great  ceremony  and  showed  it 
at  her  feast  with  much  solemnity  for  many  years ;  but  at 
last  the  said  arm  was  found  to  be  made  of  wood. 

Now  Brother  Taddeo  Dini,1  of  the  Order  of  Preachers 
and  a  very  excellent  man,  was  at  Bologna  upon  the  Feast 
of  Saint  Catharine.  And  he  preached  at  the  Convent  of 
Saint  Catharine  upon  the  morning  of  the  Feast.  And  when 
he  had  finished  his  sermon,  before  he  descended  from  the 
pulpit  and  began  the  Confession,  there  was  brought  unto 
him  a  little  crystal  casket  surrounded  by  tapers  and  covered 
with  drapery,  and  it  was  bade  him  :  "  Show  unto  the  people 
this  arm  of  Saint  Catharine." 

Brother  Taddeo,  who  had  a  good  memory,  said  :  "  How  ! 
The  arm  of  St.  Catharine!  I  have  been  to  Mount  Sinai2 
and  I  have  seen  her  glorious  body,  complete  with  her  two 
arms  and  all  her  other  members." 

Those  other  priests  replied  :  "  That  is  all  very  well,  but 
we  hold  that  this  is  truly  her  arm." 

Brother  Taddeo  gave  very  plain  reasons  why  it  should 

1  A  volume  of  sermons  by  Brother  Taddeo  Dini  is  preserved  in  the  Maglia- 
becchiana  Library  in  Florence. 

3  Fra  Niccolo,  of  Poggibonii,  in  his  Viaggio  c,  Santuario  J'OItremare  preserved 
in  the  Magliabecchiana,  describes  the  tomb  and  body  of  Saint  Catharine  (pre- 
sumably of  Alexandria)  on  Mount  Sinai. 
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not  be  shown.  Then  the  abbess,  hearing  this,  sent  unto 
him  praying  that  he  would  show  it  unto  the  congregation, 
because  if  it  were  not  shown  the  veneration  for  the  Convent 
would  vanish.  Seeing,  then,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
show  it,  Brother  Taddeo  opened  the  casket  and  took  the 
said  arm  in  his  hand,  saying  :  "  Gentlemen  and  women,  the 
Sisters  of  this  Convent  say  that  this  arm  which  you  see  is 
the  arm  of  St.  Catharine.  I  have  been  to  Mount  Sinai  and 
I  have  seen  the  body  of  St.  Catharine  all  complete,  and 
especially  with  two  arms ;  but  if  she  had  three  arms,  this 
is  the  third  " ;  and  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, together  with  all  the  people.  Those  who  were 
intelligent  laughed  at  this,  speaking  amongst  themselves ; 
but  many  simple  men  and  women  crossed  themselves 
devoutly,  as  though  they  had  not  understood  Brother 
Taddeo  nor  perceived  that  which  he  said. 

Faith  is  a  good  thing,  and  saveth  all  who  have  it ;  but 
truly  the  vice  of  avarice  causeth  much  deceit  in  the  matter 
of  relics.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  a  church  which 
doth  not  pretend  to  possess  milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary  !  If 
it  were  so,  there  could  be  no  relic  more  precious,  seeing 
that  nothing  of  her  glorious  body  remaineth  upon  the 
earth ;  but  there  is  so  much  milk  shown  in  the  world,  said 
to  be  hers,  that  it  would  suffice  for  a  fountain  flowing 
many  days !  If  this  thing  could  be  proved,  as  Brother 
Taddeo  did  with  that  arm,  it  would  not  continue.  Our 
faith  is  our  salvation,  and  whoever  imagineth  such  in- 
ventions will  be  punished  for  it  either  in  this  world  or 
in  the  next. 


IO. 

(LXII) 

Messer  Mastino,  having  kept  a  provisor1  to  manage  his  affairs, 
and  believing  that  he  hath  grown  rich,  demandeth  to  see  his 
accounts.  With  a  strange  device  the  man  contenteth  him,  so 
that  he  never  again  asketh  to  examine  them. 

IN  the  time  when  Messer  Mastino  della  Scala  was  lord 
over  Verona,  there  fell  into  his  hands  one  who  had  been 
a  foot-soldier,  and  he  entered  into  his  service ;  and,  being 
expert  and  skilful,  he  remained  there  full  twenty  years, 
looking  exceeding  well  after  the  affairs  of  his  master,  and 
he  became  rich.  Then  Messer  Mastino  bethought  himself 
of  asking  to  see  the  man's  accounts,  and  thus  he  did.  He 
called  him  one  morning,  and  said  : 

"  Come  hither ;  go  thou  and  prepare  all  the  writings 
appertaining  to  my  affairs  that  have  come  into  thine  hands 
since  thou  hast  been  at  my  Court." 

The  good  man  was  greatly  troubled,  thinking  that  he 
could  never  show  unto  his  lord  all  that  he  demanded. 
Nevertheless,  he  replied  : 

"  Give  me  time,  and  I  will  obey  your  command." 

And  his  master  said :  "  Go  then,  and  when  thou  hast  all 

things  ready,  come  again  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  orders  who 

shall  go  with  thee  and  look  at  thine  accounts  on  my  behalf." 

The  man  replied  :  "  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord." 

He  left  his  master  and  returned  unto  his  own  house,  and 

meditated  long  upon  the  matter ;  but  the  more  he  thought 

upon  it  the  more  troublesome  did  it  seem  unto  him.     And 

looking  round  his  house  he  beheld  the  shield,  the  helmet, 

the  javelin,  the  doublet,  and  the  knife  with  which  he  first 

came  when  he  entered  the  service  of  his  lord.     And  he 

dressed  himself  as  he  had  been  dressed  when  he  came,  and 

1   A  man  living  in  a  salaried  position  at  some  Court. 
37 
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took  those  very  same  arms,  and  in  this  guise,  upon  the 
next  morning,  without  waiting  any  longer,  he  presented 
himself  before  Messer  Mastino.  And  seeing  him  thus,  his 
master  marvelled,  saying  : 

"  What  meaneth  this,  that  thou  art  thus  armed  ? " 

"My  lord,"  he  answered,  "ye  commanded  me  that  I 
should  show  you  an  account  of  all  that  I  have  done  con- 
cerning your  affairs  since  I  have  been  your  lordship's 
servant ;  but  this  I  tell  you,  my  lord,  that  I  can  see  no  way 
by  which  I  can  show  you  that  account,  unless  it  is  this 
way  that  ye  now  behold.  Ye  know,  my  lord,  that  when 
I  came  into  your  service  I  was  a  poor  barefooted  soldier, 
wearing  this  armour  and  with  these  poor  weapons  with 
which  ye  do  behold  me  at  present.  And  herewith  the 
account  is  rendered ;  nothing  else  will  I  carry  away  with 
me  save  that  which  I  brought ;  and  thus  will  I  depart, 
poor,  as  I  came  hither.  All  the  rest  that  I  have,  and  the 
house  with  all  there  is  in  it,  leave  I  unto  your  lordship." 

Messer  Mastino,  like  a  wise  master,  considering  the 
man's  prudence  and  manner,  said  : 

"  Heaven  knows  I  would  not  take  from  thee  that  which 
thou  hast  earned  in  my  service.  Go,  and  do  thou  faithfully 
iny  business,  and  henceforth  fear  not  that  I  should  ever 
again  distrust  thee." 

The  man  returned  thanks  unto  his  lord,  and  it  seemed 
unto  him  that  he  had  found  a  good  way  of  showing  those 
accounts.  And  he  remained  at  the  Court  of  Messer 
Mastino  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  was  dearer  to  him  than 
any  other  man  that  he  had. 

Now  consider,  reader,  how  ignorant  is  he  who  sojourneth 
long  at  the  Court  of  a  lord,  and  how  in  one  moment  that 
lord  may  turn  round  and  ruin  others.  And  behold  how 
dangerous  he  is,  for  if  he  but  dreameth  that  a  servant 
would  kill  him,  he  believeth  it  to  be  true,  and  doth  ruin 
the  man.  Wherefore  he  who  desireth  to  rise  from  the 
game  with  his  purse  filled  must  not  wait  until  the  end, 
because  otherwise  the  greater  number  remain  undone,  as 
many  examples  do  plainly  show. 


II. 
(LXIII) 

A  man  of  low  degree  bringeth  unto  Giotto,  the  great  painter,  a 
shield  which  he  desireth  him  to  paint.  Regarding  him  "with 
contempt,  Giotto  painteth  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he  remaineth 
all  confused. 

EVERY  one  must  already  have  heard  who  Giotto  was,  and 
how  that  he  was  a  painter  great  above  all  others.  Hearing 
of  his  fame,  an  artificer  of  little  skill,  who  had  need  of 
having  his  shield  painted,  perhaps  because  he  was  become 
governor  of  a  castle,  went  immediately  to  the  workshop  of 
Giotto,  with  one  who  carried  his  shield  behind  him,  and 
having  found  Giotto,  he  said  : 

"  God  save  thee,  master ;  I  desire  thou  shouldst  paint 
for  me  mine  arms  upon  this  shield." 

Giotto,  observing  the  man  and  his  manner,  said  nothing 
save  :  "  When  wouldst  thou  have  it  ? " 

And  the  man  told  him.     Giotto  said  : 

"  Leave  it  to  me."     And  the  man  departed. 

And  Giotto,  being  astonished,  thought  within  himself: 
"  What  doth  this  mean  ?  Hath  this  man  been  sent  unto 
me  for  a  mockery  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  never  before  hath 
a  shield  been  brought  unto  me  to  be  painted,  and  he  who 
brought  it  is  a  man  of  no  account,  and  simple,  and  he  saith 
that  I  should  paint  his  coat-of-arms  as  though  he  were  of 
the  royal  house  of  France.  Of  a  certainty  I  must  devise 
for  him  new  and  curious  arms." 

And  thinking  thus  to  himself  he  placed  the  said  shield 
before  him,  and  having  drawn  upon  it  that  which  seemed 
good  to  him,  he  commanded  one  of  his  apprentices  to  finish 
the  painting,  which  he  did. 

The  painting  represented  a  helmet,  a  neck-piece,  a  pair 
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of  bracelets,  a  pair  of  iron  gauntlets,  a  pair  of  breast-plates, 
armour  for  the  thighs  and  legs,  a  sword,  a  dagger,  and  a 
lance.  When  the  good  man,  who  knew  not  whence  he 
sprang,  arrived,  he  presented  himself  in  the  shop,  and  said  : 

"  Master,  is  that  shield  painted  ? " 

Said  Giotto  :  "  It  is  finished.     Go,  bring  it  down." 

When  the  shield  was  brought,  and  the  gentleman  began 
to  examine  it  very  attentively,  he  said  unto  Giotto  : 

"  Oh  !  what  nonsense  is  this  that  thou  hast  painted  for 
me?" 

"  It  is  nonsense  that  must  be  paid  for,"  said  Giotto. 

Cried  the  other  :  "I  will  not  pay  four  pence  for  this  !  " 

Said  Giotto :  "  And  what  didst  thou  tell  me  I  should 
paint  ? " 

And  the  man  replied  :  "  My  arms." 

"  Well,  are  not  these  they  ?  Is  there  one  lacking  ? " 
asked  Giotto. 

The  man  made  answer  :  "It  is  well !  " 

Then  said  Giotto  unto  him  : 

"  Not  so ;  it  is  bad !  And  God  help  thee,  but  thou 
must  be  a  great  fool !  For  if  one  said  unto  thee,  '  Who 
art  thou  ? '  scarcely  wouldst  thou  know  how  to  answer ; 
and  thou  comest  here  and  thou  sayest,  '  Paint  me  my 
arms ' !  Hadst  thou  been  of  the  house  of  Bardi  thy 
manner  would  have  sufficed  !  What  arms  dost  thou  bear  ? 
Whence  art  thou  ?  What  ancestors  were  thine  ?  Ah, 
shame  on  thee !  Begin  first  to  be  something  in  the  world 
before  thou  ravest  of  arms,  as  though  thou  wert  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria !  I  have  made  thee  a  whole  suit  of  armour 
upon  thy  shield ;  if  there  is  one  piece  lacking,  say  so,  and 
I  will  have  it  painted." 

Said  the  man:  "Thou  speakest  insults  unto  me,  and 
thou  hast  spoilt  my  shield  !  " 

And  he  departed  and  went  unto  the  office  of  the  Grascia,1 
and  caused  Giotto  to  be  summoned.  Giotto  appeared,  and 

1  The  Grascia  was  an  office  which  controlled  market  prices,  also  supervised 
weights  and  measures  and  the  making  and  mending  of  roads  ;  hence  the 
guilds  and  crafts  were  under  the  authority  of  the  Grascia. 
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made  appeal  against  the  man,  claiming  two  florins  for  his 
painting ;  and  the  man  appealed  against  him.  When  the 
officers  of  the  Grascia  had  heard  the  claims,  which  Giotto 
set  forth  in  much  the  best  manner,  they  gave  judgment 
that  the  man  should  take  his  shield  which  had  been  thus 
painted,  and  should  give  six  lire l  unto  Giotto,  because  it 
was  his  right.  Therefore  he  was  compelled  to  take  his 
shield  and  to  pay,  and  he  was  set  free. 

Thus  this  man  who  measured  not  his  own  degree  was 
measured  of  others.  For  every  wretch  desireth  to  have  a 
coat-of-arms  and  to  found  a  family,  even  those  whose 
fathers  were  foundlings  of  the  hospital. 

1  Six  lire  is  the  same  as  two  florins,  as  the  value  of  a  florin  was  three  lire 
and  two  or  three  pence. 


12. 
(LXIV) 

Agnolo  dl  Ser  Gherardo,  being  seventy  years  old,  goeth  to  the  tilting 
at  Peretola,  riding  upon  a  horse,  "with  a  helmet  on  his  head ; 
a  thistle  is  placed  beneath  the  horse's  tail,  and  it  stayeth  not 
still,  but  runneth  back  to  Florence. 

NOT  long  ago  there  was  in  Florence  a  strange  fool  whose 
name  was  Agnolo  di  Ser  Gherardo,  a  man  who,  like  a  poor 
jester,  desired  to  imitate  everything.  He  consorted  with 
many  citizens,  who  diverted  themselves  with  him ;  and  it 
being  the  fashion  to  go  tilting,  he  went  to  Peretola  with 
certain  men  who  went  there  for  that  purpose,  and  he  tilted 
likewise.  And  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Tinta1  in  the 
street  Borg'  Ognissanti  one  of  those  miserable  horses,  which 
was  a  wretched  beast,  tall  and  thin,  the  very  semblance  of 
hunger.  Being  arrived  at  Peretola,  the  old  rascal  caused 
himself  to  be  armed,  and  he  stood  upon  the  further  side  of 
the  square,  so  that  he  would  gallop  towards  Florence. 
And  to  put  his  helmet  on  his  head,  and  give  his  lance  into 
his  hand,  and  place  a  thistle  beneath  his  horse's  tail  was 
but  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  saddle  was  very  high,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  Agnolo,  save,  as  it 
were,  a  helmet  upon  the  saddle,  so  that  in  truth  he 
appeared  to  be  the  odd  figure  of  whom  he  made  mock 
unto  his  friends.  As  soon  as  the  great  hack  started,  with 
Agnolo  upon  his  back,  and  felt  the  thistle,  it  began  to  kick 
and  to  throw  Agnolo  to  and  fro  in  the  saddle,  so  that  his 
lance  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  horse,  plunging  and 
pulling,  started  galloping  towards  Florence.  All  who 
were  there  burst  out  laughing.  Agnolo  did  not  laugh, 
because  he  was  being  so  badly  knocked  about  in  the 

1  Evidently  a  livery  stable  of  that  day. 
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saddle,  and  thus  bruised  at  every  step  and  shaken,  he  came 
to  the  Porta  del  Prato  and  entered  the  city.  Galloping 
and  bumping,  so  that  the  tax-collectors  at  the  gate  were 
astounded,  all  along  the  Prato  he  went,  and  men  and 
women  marvelled,  saying,  "What  doth  this  mean?"  And 
so  he  came  into  Borg'  Ognissanti.  And,  oh  !  here  there 
was  a  rushing  away,  and  a  jumping,  and  a  kicking  of 
horses !  Every  one  escaping  and  crying,  "  Who  is  it  ? 
What  hath  happened  ? "  And  the  horse  never  stopped 
until  he  reached  the  Tinta,  where  his  stable  was ;  and 
there  he  was  taken  by  the  bridle  and  led  inside.  And 
when  they  asked  Agnolo,  "Who  art  thou?"  he  only 
panted  and  lamented.  When  they  began  to  unlace  his 
helmet  he  cried  out  with  pain,  "  Alas !  go  gently  ! "  and 
when  the  helmet  was  lifted  off,  Agnolo's  head  appeared 
like  unto  a  skull  of  a  man  dead  many  days.  He  was  taken 
out  of  the  saddle  with  great  difficulty  by  others  and  with 
great  pain  to  himself,  and  he  continued  to  lament  and  to 
cry  and  was  in  no  ways  able  to  stand  upon  his  feet ;  there- 
fore they  laid  him  upon  a  bed.  And  when  the  man  to 
whom  both  the  house  and  the  horse  belonged  was  come 
from  outside,  and  had  heard  everything,  he  burst  out 
laughing.  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  room  where 
Agnolo  was,  he  said  : 

"  I  did  not  know,  Agnolo,  that  thou  wert  Gian  di 
Grana  and  that  thou  couldst  tilt — at  least,  thou  shouldst 
have  told  me  when  thou  didst  borrow  my  horse,  which 
thou  hast  surely  spoiled  for  me,  seeing  that  he  was  not  a 
horse  for  tilting." 

Said  Agnolo :  "  'Tis  he  who  hath  spoiled  me,  he  was  so 
restive ;  if  I  had  had  a  good  horse,  I  would  have  given  mine 
opponent  a  good  beating,  and  I  should  have  been  honoured 
instead  of  being  abused.  I  pray  thee,  for  the  love  of 
heaven,  that  thou  send  unto  Peretola  to  fetch  my  clothes, 
and  tell  those  youths  that  I  have  received  no  hurt  whatso- 
ever, for  that  good  armour  saved  me." 

And  so  they  sent  to  fetch  his  clothes,  and  there  came 
with  them  all  those  persons  who  had  taken  delight  in  him 
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over  this  adventure.  And  when  they  were  come  to 
Agnolo,  they  said  : 

"How  now,  Ser  Benghi"1  (for  so  he  was  called),  "art 
thou  still  alive  ? " 

"  Oh,  my  brothers  !  "  answered  he,  "  I  never  thought  that 
I  should  see  you  again  !  I  am  all  bruised,  that  cursed  horse 
hath  killed  me !  Never  did  I  ride  upon  a  worse  beast ; 
when  I  was  on  him  I  felt  like  the  boiler  of  the  Vasgellai.2 
I  must  have  broken  the  saddle  and  the  breast-plate ;  of  the 
helmet  'tis  useless  to  speak,  for  it  was  so  much  knocked 
about  upon  the  saddle  that  of  a  certainty  it  is  all  broken." 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  the  company  laughed. 

Then  late  in  the  evening  they  dressed  him  and  conducted 
him  to  his  own  house,  leaning  upon  their  arms.  And 
arrived  there,  his  wife  came  running  to  the  door  and  began 
to  weep,  as  though  he  had  been  dead,  crying  : 

"  Alas,  my  husband  !  who  hath  hurt  thee  ?"  Agnolo  said 
nothing,  and  his  wife  continued  asking  :  "  What  hath 
happened  ?  " 

Said  his  companions  :  "  It  is  nothing  for  which  you  need 
to  weep,"  and  then  they  left  him  and  departed.  And  the 
woman  embraced  Agnolo  and  began  to  ask:  "Oh,  my 
husband  !  tell  me  what  aileth  thee."  But  Agnolo  asked  that 
he  might  get  into  bed.  So  the  woman  undressed  him,  and 
seeing  him  all  black  and  blue,  she  said  : 

"  Who  hath  beaten  thee  thus  ? "  for  his  body  was  all 
mottled,  as  though  of  marble,  so  sorely  had  he  been  shaken. 

When  at  last  Agnolo  had  regained  his  breath,  he  said  : 
"My  wife,  I  went  with  a  company  to  Peretola,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  each  one  should  tilt ;  and  I,  that  I  might  not 
be  behind  the  others,  and  remembering  my  past  days  at 
Cerretomaggio,  desired  to  tilt  also.  And  if  the  horse, 
which  was  restive  and  knocked  me  about  as  thou  seest,  had 
been  a  good  horse,  I  should  have  obtained  the  greatest 

1  Ser  Benghi  seem*  to  hare  b«en  only  a  corruption  or  nickname  for  Ser 
Gherardo. 

1  Like  a  boiler  when  it  is  being  hammered  into  «hape  over  the  furnace  of 
the  Va»gellai.  fatgcllai,  or  vagcllai,  is  an  old  word  for  kettle  or  boiler  makers. 
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honour  that  any  man  could  have,  who  hath  not  carried  a 
lance  this  many  years  past." 

The  woman,  who  had  much  wisdom  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  follies  of  Agnolo,  replied  :  "  Hast  thou, 
then,  lost  thy  wits  altogether,  thou  naughty  old  man ! 
Cursed  be  the  day  when  I  was  given  unto  thee  for  wife,  for 
I  wear  out  my  arms  working  for  thy  children,  whilst  thou, 
a  wicked  old  thing  seventy  years  old,  goest  to  the  tilting. 
And  what  couldst  thou  do  there,  for  of  a  surety  thou 
weighest  not  ten  ounces !  And  if  thou  art  called  Ser  Benghi,1 
art  thou  then  a  notary  ?  Thou  silly  man,  knowest  thou  not 
who  thou  art?  And  even  if  thou  wert  notary,  how  many 
notaries  hast  thou  ever  seen  at  the  tilting  ?  Hast  thou  lost  thy 
memory  ?  Dost  thou  not  remember  that  thou  art  but  a  wool- 
worker  and  hast  nothing  save  that  which  thou  dost  earn  ? 
Art  thou  mad  ?  There  now,  lie  down  again,  thou  poor 
thing !  Of  a  certainty  the  children  will  run  after  thee  in 
future  and  fling  stones  at  thee  !  " 

Then,  in  a  faint  voice,  Agnolo  said  : 

"  Oh,  wife  !  thou  dost  bid  me  lie  down  again  ;  truly  am  I 
sorrowful  that  I  am  compelled  to  go  to  bed  at  all.  But  now 
I  pray  thee  that  thou  hold  thy  tongue,  if  thou  desirest  not 
that  I  die  outright." 

She  replied,  "  It  were  better  for  thee  to  die  than  to  live 
so  greatly  shamed  !  " 

Said  Agnolo :  "  And  am  I  the  first  who  hath  met  with 
misfortune  in  deeds  of  arms  ? " 

"  Now  a  plague  on  thee  !  "  said  his  wife.  "  Go  thou  and 
beat  wool  as  thou  art  wont  to  do,  and  leave  arms  to  those 
who  know  how  to  use  them !  " 

And  the  quarrel  continued  until  it  was  night,  and  only 
then  did  they  make  peace  together. 

Agnolo  never  tilted  again. 

This  woman  was  much  wiser  than  her  husband,  for  she 
knew  her  own  condition  in  life  and  that  of  her  husband,  and 
he  did  not  even  know  himself  until  his  wife  told  him  so 
much  that  was  profitable  for  him  to  hear. 

1  Notaries  are  given  the  title  of  Ser. 


(LXX) 

Tor  ell "/  di  Maestro  Dino  and  his  son  attempt  to  kill  two  pigs 
•which  have  been  sent  from  his  farm  ;  but,  being  wounded,  the 
pigs  escape  and  fall  into  a  well. 

THERE  lived  in  our  city  a  discreet  and  skilful  man  named 
Torello  di  Maestro  Dino,  to  whom,  for  the  Feast  of  Easter, 
were  sent  from  his  estate  at  Volognano  two  pigs  as  large 
as  asses.  And  being  obliged  to  find  somebody  who  would 
kill,  dress,  and  salt  them  for  him,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
this  could  not  be  done  without  great  cost.  Therefore  he 
said  unto  his  son  : 

"  Shall  we  not  ourselves  kill  these  pigs  and  dress  them  ? 
We  have  the  man-servant  to  help  us,  and  thus  we  shall  save 
the  money  which  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  to  those  who 
dressed  them  for  us,  and  I  think  we  shall  do  it  as  well  as 
they.  What  sayest  thou  ? " 

His  son  replied  :  "  I  say  that  we  should  do  it  ourselves." 

"Very  well;  let  us  find  two  cloths  and  a  sharp  knife,  and 
we  will  throw  one  pig  upon  the  ground,  and  I,"  said 
Torello,  "will  kill  him  whilst  you  two  hold  him  that  he  do 
not  escape." 

The  others  replied  that  they  would  do  this.  Torello, 
who  was  gouty  and  feeble,  held  himself  in  readiness  and 
put  an  apron  round  him.  Then  he  bent  down  and  made 
the  others  bend  down  and  lay  hold  of  the  pig  by  the  legs 
and  throw  it  upon  the  ground.  When  it  was  on  the 
ground,  Torello,  who  had  fastened  his  knife  to  a 
strap,  took  it  in  his  hand  and  tried  to  stick  the  pig  to 
kill  it,  kneeling  upon  it  with  one  knee  whilst  his  son 
ran  to  fetch  a  basin  to  catch  the  blood.  But  hardly  did  the 
pig  feel  the  knife  than  it  began  to  squeal,  and  the  other  pig, 
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which  was  under  some  steps,  on  hearing  its  companion 
squeal,  ran  furiously  at  Torello.  When  the  wounded  pig 
heard  its  companion  come  to  its  help  it  struggled  so 
violently  that  it  upset  Torello  on  to  the  ground.  At  this 
moment  the  son  returned,  and  Torello  cried  :  "It  is  thy 
fault  for  being  so  long  !  " 

"  'Tis  thy  fault  only  !  " 

"  'Tis  thine  !  " 

And  as  they  disputed,  the  pig  escaped  from  their  hands 
and  ran  into  an  entry,  and  the  other  pig  after  it,  and  they 
both  ran  up  the  steps.  Torello  jumped  up,  and  he  and  his 
son,  crying,  "  Alas,  what  a  misfortune !  "  ran  up  the  steps 
after  the  pigs,  which  had  got  into  a  chamber.  They  chased 
them  here  and  they  chased  them  there,  and  the  wounded  pig 
rushed  into  a  dresser  full  of  glasses  and  jugs,  so  that  very 
few  remained  unbroken.  At  last  the  first  pig  ran  to  a  well 
that  was  in  the  chamber  and  jumped  in,  and  the  other  pig 
jumped  after  it.  When  Torello  saw  this  he  struck  his  legs 
with  his  hands,  crying,  "Alas,  now  are  we  undone! "  and  he 
leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  well  and  looked  down.  "What 
shall  we  do  ?  What  can  we  say  ? " 

Then  he  turned  to  his  servant  and  prayed  him  for  the 
love  of  heaven  that  he  would  descend  into  the  well  and 
take  a  good  sharp  knife  and  a  rope,  and  tie  the  rope  round 
those  pigs,  dead  or  alive,  and  then  he  and  his  son  would  pull 
them  up  out  of  the  well.  The  stupid  servant  was  willing 
to  obey  Torello,  and  he  took  the  said  implements,  laid  hold 
of  the  well-rope  and  lowered  himself  into  the  well.  When 
he  got  down,  the  wounded  pig  seized  him  by  the  leg,  and 
tore  away  as  much  flesh  as  it  could  get  into  its  mouth. 
Feeling  the  pain  of  the  bite,  the  servant  began  to  cry  out, 
"  Help  !  help  !  Alas,  alas  !  "  in  so  loud  a  voice  that  all  the 
neighbours  ran  to  see.  And  when  they  found  what  a 
strange  thing  had  happened  and  heard  how  it  was  come 
about,  they  said  to  Torello :  "  Faith !  thou  hast  saved  thy 
money  well !  When  thou  hast  regained  thy  pigs  let  us 
know  of  it !  And  the  worst  is  that  they  have  bitten  this 
good  man  who  descended  into  the  well !  " 
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And  one  of  them  looked  over  the  edge,  saying:  "Art 
thou  alive  ? " 

And  the  man  cried:  "Alas!  for  God's  sake  pull  the 
rope  and  I  will  take  hold  of  it  to  get  out  of  this."  At 
that  moment  the  pig  bit  him  again,  and  he  looked  up, 
praying  : 

"  Alas,  pull,  pull !  If  ye  pull  not,  I  am  dead  !  "  Then 
they  pulled  the  rope  as  though  they  were  drawing  water, 
and  up  came  the  poor  wretch  with  one  leg  all  wounded 
and  torn,  so  that  he  suffered  for  many  months  before  it  was 
healed  ;  and  he  cried  : 

"  Alas,  Torello  !  into  what  danger  did  ye  send  me  !  I 
shall  never  be  a  whole  man  again." 

Torello  said  :  "  Hold  thy  peace ;  thou  shalt  be  cared  for 
by  Master  Banco,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  mine ;  but  how 
about  the  pigs  ? " 

Said  the  servant :  "  Ye  must  look  after  them  yourself, 
since  ye  wished  to  ply  the  butcher's  trade  !  " 

At  last  they  sent  to  fetch  two  butchers,  that  they  might 
give  counsel  and  assistance  ;  and  these  said  that  for  drawing 
each  pig  out  of  the  well  they  must  have  a  florin.  Torello, 
finding  himself  in  a  difficulty,  replied  :  "  Then  let  it  be 
done."  And  they  asked  if  he  would  have  the  pigs  killed, 
because  it  was  best  to  kill  them  down  there.  He  replied 
that  he  would.  "  Do  it  immediately,  and  do  as  ye  will." 

Accordingly  one  armed  himself  as  though  he  were 
going  into  battle,  and  with  a  knife  sharpened  to  a  point  he 
descended,  and  in  a  very  short  time  and  with  much  trouble  he 
killed  them,  and  having  tied  first  one  pig  and  then  the  other 
to  the  well-rope,  they  were  drawn  up.  For  the  dressing 
of  them  Torello  paid  that  which  was  demanded — perhaps 
another  florin.  The  water  in  the  well,  red  with  the  blood 
of  man  and  beast,  had  very  soon  to  be  all  emptied  out  and 
the  well  washed  more  than  eight  times,  and  that  cost  three 
florins.  The  pigs  had  no  blood  left,  and  the  meat  was 
bruised  and  entirely  spoiled. 

So  this  was  the  manner  in  which  this  excellent  man 
saved  his  money,  for  the  pigs  were  worth  perhaps  ten 
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florins,  and  he  spent  upon  them  perhaps  ten  more,  not 
counting  the  ridicule,  which  could  not  be  reckoned. 

This  story  has  already  been  written  by  a  certain  youth, 
and  at  much  greater  length,  because  therein  it  is  said  that 
the  pigs  went  into  the  kitchen  and  broke  everything  that 
was  there.  But  this  was  not  true,  because  that  adventure 
of  the  kitchen  happened  unto  a  gentleman  of  the  Cerchi 
family,  a  neighbour  of  Torello,  who,  feeling  himself  younger 
and  stronger  upon  his  legs  than  was  Torello,  desired  to 
try  if  he  could  not  kill  a  pig ;  but  the  pig  being  wounded, 
as  was  this  one,  it  escaped  from  his  hands  and  ran  up  the 
steps  and  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  it  did  great  damage, 
breaking  everything  that  was  there. 

These  pigs  recall  another  story  unto  my  mind  because  of 
their  running  together  when  in  danger,  and  this  story  I 
will  now  relate. 


(LXXI) 

A  hermit  friar  preaching  at  Genoa  during  Lent  exhorteth  the 
Genoese  from  the  pulpit  that  they  should  make  a  good  ivar. 

NOT  many  years  ago  I  found  myself  at  Genoa1  during 
Lent,  and  going  to  church  in  the  morning,  as  is  the  custom, 
I  went  to  the  church  of  Saint  Laurence,  where  a  hermit 
friar  was  preaching  at  that  hour.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
war  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians,  and  in  those 
days  the  Venetians  had  sorely  overcome  the  Genoese. 
Now,  drawing  near  and  hearkening  well  that  I  might  hear 
something,  the  holy  words  and  the  good  precepts  which  I 
heard  him  speak  were  these.  He  said  : 

"  I  am  a  Genoese,  and  if  I  did  not  speak  unto  you  that 
which  is  in  my  mind  I  should  consider  that  I  erred  greatly ; 
therefore  take  it  not  ill  that  I  speak  unto  you  the  truth. 
Ye  are  like  unto  the  asses ;  the  nature  of  the  ass  is  this, 
that  when  there  are  many  together  and  one  only  is  beaten, 
they  all  scatter  themselves  and  flee  hither  and  thither,  so 
great  is  their  cowardice ;  and  this  is  exactly  your  nature. 
The  Venetians  are  like  unto  the  pigs,  and  are  called 
Venetian  swine,  and  truly  they  have  the  pig's  nature, 
because  if  there  is  a  great  multitude  of  pigs  together  and 
one  of  them  is  struck  or  beaten,  they  all  band  themselves 
together  and  run  to  attack  whoever  hath  beaten  that  one ; 
and  this  truly  is  their  nature.  And  if  ever  these  symbols 
seemed  unto  me  appropriate,  they  seem  so  at  this  present 
time.  The  other  day  ye  beat  the  Venetians,  and  they 
banded  themselves  together  for  their  own  defence  and 
your  offence.  And  they  have  many  galleys  at  sea,  where- 
with they  have  accomplished  such  and  such  deeds,  and  ye 

1  Franco  Sacchetti  it  believed  to  have  been  in  Genoa  in  1353,  according  to 
what  he  lays  in  Tale  CLI. 

SO 
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flee,  some  here  and  some  there,  and  understand  not  one 
the  other ;  and  yet  ye  have  only  such  and  such  a  number 
of  armed  galleys,  whereas  they  have  almost  twice  as  many. 
Sleep  not — awake  ye !  Arm  your  vessels  so  well  that  ye 
may  be  able,  if  needful,  not  only  to  range  over  the  seas, 
but  even  to  enter  into  Venice."  And  then  he  ended  this 
discourse,  saying  :  "  Take  my  words  not  amiss,  for  I  should 
have  burst  had  I  not  given  utterance  unto  them." 

Now  this  was  the  sermon  to  which  I  hearkened,  and  I 
returned  unto  my  house  and  left  others  to  hear  the  re- 
mainder. It  happened  that  upon  that  same  day  I  was  in 
the  place  where  merchants  assemble  together,  and  in  a 
company  where  there  were  Genoese  and  Florentines,  and 
men  from  Pisa  and  from  Lucca ;  and  speaking  of  valiant 
men,  a  discreet  Florentine,  whose  name  was  Carlo  degli 
Strozzi,  said  : 

"  Of  a  certainty,  ye  Genoese  are  the  best  warriors  and 
the  bravest  men  in  all  the  world.  We  Florentines  are 
good  only  to  follow  the  trade  of  wool  and  other  merchan- 
dise that  we  have." 

And  I  made  answer  :  "  And  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it." 
Wherefore  they  all  asked  :  "  What  is  that  ? " 
And  I  replied  :  "  When  our  friars  preach  in  Florence 
they  exhort  us  to  fast  and  to  pray,  and  that  we  should 
forgive,  and  that  we  should  seek  peace  and  not  war ;  but 
the  friars  who  preach  here  teach  quite  the  contrary,  for,  being 
this  morning  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurence,  I  hearkened 
unto  a  hermit  friar  who  was  preaching,  and  the  exhortations 
and  the  teaching  which  the  people  here  could  hearken 
unto  were  these," — and  I  recounted  unto  them  that  which  I 
had  heard.  They  all  marvelled,  and  then  from  others 
who  had  likewise  heard  the  sermon  they  learned  that  it 
was  true ;  and  having  heard  that,  they  declared  that  I  had 
spoken  rightly.  And  it  seemed  unto  them  all  a  strange 
kind  of  sermon. 

Thus  we  are  ofttimes  instructed,  and  greatly  is  our  faith 
enlarged.  There  are  many  who  ascend  into  the  pulpit  of 
whom  God  alone  knoweth  the  prudence  and  the  wisdom. 


(i.xxv) 

Giotto,  the  painter,  going  out  to  make  merry  ivith  certain  friends, 
is  by  chance  overt  hrmvn  by  a  pig,  and  saith  an  amusing  thing. 

WHOEVER  is  acquainted  with  Florence  knoweth  that  upon 
the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  it  is  the  custom  for  men 
and  women  to  go  to  San  Gallo l  in  company,  and  they  go 
there  rather  to  make  merry  than  for  the  Pardon.  Upon 
one  of  these  Sundays  Giotto  started  out  to  go  thither  with 
his  companions.  And  having  halted  a  moment  in  the  street 
called  Cocomero2  to  relate  a  certain  tale,  there  passed  by 
some  pigs  of  St.  Anthony,  and  one  of  these,  running 
violently,  ran  between  Giotto's  legs  in  such  a  manner  that 
Giotto  fell  to  the  ground.  Rising  up  of  his  own  accord, 
and  helped  by  his  companions,  he  got  upon  his  feet  and 
shook  himself,  and  neither  cursed  the  pigs  nor  cried  out  at 
them,  but  turning  to  his  companions,  half-smiling,  he  said  : 
"  Are  they  not  in  the  right  ?  For  I  in  my  day  have  earned 
many  thousands  of  lire  with  their  bristles,  and  never  have 
I  given  unto  them  even  a  dish  of  swill." 

Hearing  this,  the  companions  began  to  laugh,  saying : 
"  What  is  there  to  be  said  ?  Giotto  is  a  master  in  all 
things ;  but  never  didst  thou  paint  any  story  so  well  as 
thou  hast  depicted  the  case  of  these  pigs  !  " 

1  The  church  of  San  Gallo,  outside  the  gate  of  that  name,  demolished  at 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  1527.  It  was  a  short  w»y  beyond  the  gate  on  the 
right-hand  side. 

9  Now  Via  Ricasoli. 


(LXXVI) 

Whilst  Matteo  di  Cantino  Cavalcanti  is  standing  in  the  market- 
place ivlth  certain  others,  a  mouse  runneth  up  into  his  breeches^ 
and  all  amazed  he  goeth  into  a  banker's  shop,  ivhere  he  taketh 
off  his  breeches  and  is  freed  from  the  mouse. 

NOT  many  years  ago  there  was  in  the  family  of  Cavalcanti 
a  gentleman  named  Matteo  di  Cantino,1  whom  I,  the  writer, 
and  many  others  used  to  see.  This  same  Matteo  di  Cantino 
had  in  his  day  been  both  a  tilter  and  a  fencer  and  every- 
thing else  that  a  gentleman  could  be,  and  he  had  been  as 
clever  and  skilful  as  any  other  of  his  degree,  and  of  a  good 
education.  He  was  now  of  the  age  of  seventy  years,  and 
very  prosperous.  And  the  heat  being  very  great  (because 
it  was  the  month  of  July),  he  was  dressed  in  socks  and 
short  breeches  made  after  the  ancient  fashion  and  very 
wide,  and  he  stood  one  day  conversing  with  a  company  of 
gentlemen  and  merchants  in  the  square  of  the  Mercato 
Nuovo.  And  as  Matteo  stood  with  that  company,  it 
chanced  that  a  number  of  boys,  of  those  who  serve  the 
bankers  who  are  there  in  the  market,  came  with  a  trap  in 
the  which  they  had  caught  a  mouse,  and  with  their  brooms 
in  their  hands ;  and  they  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  square 
and  placed  the  trap  upon  the  ground,  and  when  it  was  on 
the  ground  they  opened  the  door,  and  directly  the  door 
was  opened  the  mouse  came  out  and  ran  across  the  square. 
The  boys,  waving  their  brooms,  ran  after  it  to  kill  it, 
and  the  mouse,  seeking  some  hole  wherein  to  hide  and 
finding  none,  ran  into  that  circle  where  was  Matteo  di 
Cantino,  and,  coming  to  his  legs,  it  instantly  ran  up  and 

1  Cantino  is  the  diminutive  of  Cante,  and  Cante  is  an  abbreviation  of  Caval- 
cantt. 
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entered  into  his  breeches.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  it 
was  with  Mattco  when  he  felt  that.  He  was  beside 
himself.  The  boys,  who  had  lost  sight  of  the  mouse, 
cried,  "Where  is  it?  Where  is  it? "and  one  said,  "He 
hath  it  in  his  breeches."  The  people  gathered  round ; 
the  laughter  was  great.  Matteo,  as  though  he  had  lost 
his  senses,  rushed  into  a  banker's  shop,  and  the  boys  with 
their  brooms  ran  after  him,  crying,  "Chase  it  forth!  'tis 
in  his  breeches !  "  Matteo  hid  himself  behind  the  counter 
of  the  bank,  and  there  drew  off  his  breeches,  some  boys 
who  had  run  into  the  bank  with  their  brooms  crying, 
"  Chase  it  forth !  Chase  it  forth ! "  Hardly  had  the  breeches 
fallen  to  the  ground  when  the  mouse  sprang  out,  and  the 
boys  cried,  "There  it  is  !  The  mouse  !  the  mouse  !  'Twas 
in  his  breeches,  by  Heaven  !  He  drew  off  his  breeches  !  " 
The  boys  killed  the  mouse,  and  Matteo  stood  there  like 
one  dead,  and  for  many  days  afterwards  it  seemed  that 
he  knew  not  where  he  was.  And  there  is  not  a  man 
who  would  not  have  burst  himself  with  laughing  if  he  had 
seen  this,  as  did  I,  the  writer,  who  saw  it.  And  immedi- 
ately afterwards  Matteo  made  a  vow  at  the  Church  of  the 
Annunziata  that  never  more  in  all  his  life  would  he  wear 
breeches  without  hose,  and  this  vow  he  kept. 

Of  a  certainty  I  do  believe  that  nothing  ever  happened 
more  strange  or  more  diverting  than  this.  The  man 
standeth  there  in  great  state  and  pride  and  a  little  thing 
throweth  him  down ;  he  goeth  without  hose  on  account  of 
the  fleas,  and  a  mouse  sendeth  him  out  of  his  mind.  There 
is  no  beast  so  small  that  it  cannot  annoy  man,  but  man  can 
overcome  them  all  when  he  disposeth  himself  thereto. 


(LXXVIII) 

Ugolotto  degl'i  Agll,  rising  early  one  morning  and  seeing  the  funeral 
benches  placed  outside  his  door,  asketh  ivho  is  dead ;  be  is  told 
that  Ugolotto  is  dead)  "whereupon  he  maketh  a  great  stir  in  all 
the  neighbourhood. 

NOT  twenty  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  city  of  Florence  a 
man  named  Ugolotto  degli  Agli,  who  was  thin,  withered, 
and  tall,  and  full  eighty  years  old.  And  because  he  had 
frequently  travelled  in  Germany  he  was  always  desirous  of 
speaking  German.  Also  it  was  his  pleasure  to  keep  falcons, 
and  he  was  more  afraid  of  death  than  was  any  other  man. 
And,  as  it  often  happeneth  in  large  cities,  there  were  here 
some  curious  men,  and  amongst  others  there  was  one  whose 
name  was  Del  Ricco,  nicknamed  Ballerino  di  Ghianda,  who 
frequently  went  about  the  city  at  night ;  and  one  night 
he  went  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Ugolotto's  house. 
Ugolotto,  whose  chamber  was  above  the  door,  awoke  and 
rose  up  and  went  to  the  window.  Ballerino  withdrew  to 
one  side,  and  Ugolotto  said  :  "  Who  is  there  ?" 

Ballerino  asked  :  "Is  that  you,  Ugolotto ?" 

Ugolotto  answered  :  "  Yes,  it  is  I." 

Then  said  Ballerino  :  "  Bad  luck  to  thee,  and  may  heaven 
send  a  plague  upon  thee  ! " 

Ugolotto  cried:  "Wait  a  little,  wait  a  little!"  and  he 
seized  an  old  rusty  sword  and  ran  down  the  stairs,  his 
sword  jangling  so  noisily  that  Ballerino  heard  it  and  fled 
away.  But  Ballerino,  who  heard  everything  and  felt  him- 
self well  able  to  run,  then  halted  and  waited  to  see  what 
Ugolotto  would  do.  Ugolotto  opened  the  door  and, 
striking  his  sword  against  the  wall,  he  cried  : 

"  Who  is  there  ?     Where  art  thou,  thief?" 
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Ballerino  began  to  howl  or  bark  like  a  dog,  and  to  behave 
as  doth  a  dog  when  it  is  beaten.  Ugolotto  went  forward 
and  said:  "Wait  a  little,  wait!"  and  the  other  moved 
backward  and  continued  to  provoke  him,  and  this  he  did  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  bailiff  of  an  executor1  who  was  but 
lately  come  into  office,  appeared  to  see  what  was  happen- 
ing. Ballerino,  who  could  run  very  fast,  escaped,  but 
Ugolotto  was  captured  with  his  sword  and  led  away  in  a 
great  rage.  And  being  arrived  at  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
the  executor  asked  what  was  the  matter.  The  bailiff  replied 
that  he  had  found  Ugolotto  in  the  street  with  a  naked 
sword.  It  seemed  a  strange  thing  unto  the  executor,  and 
immediately  he  wished  to  torture  him,  but  one  said  unto 
him  :  "  This  man  is  old,  as  ye  see  ;  let  him  remain  until  the 
morning,  and  then  ye  will  know  the  truth."  And  he  did 
so,  and  although  he  heard  wherefore  Ugolotto  was  gone 
out  of  his  house  with  a  sword  (for  he  was  of  the  Grandi- 
and  that  executor  was  appointed  to  enforce  the  laws  over 
them)  he  found  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  con- 
demned for  having  disturbed  the  peace.  But  at  last  he 
relented,  after  much  beseeching,  and  ordered  Ugolotto  to 
pay  fifty-two  lire  and  a  half  for  the  sword ;  and  Ugolotto 
returned  to  his  house  lamenting,  partly  in  Latin  and  partly 
in  German,  the  annoyance  he  had  had  and  the  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  him.  But  he  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  still  worse  things  happened  unto  him.  Upon  the 
following  morning  somebody  went  to  the  bell  of  the  house 
of  the  Tornaquinci,  where  the  undertakers  are  always  to 
be  found  at  the  shop  of  an  apothecary,3  and  the  day  had 
scarcely  broken  when  this  person  knocked  at  the  door  and 
asked  that  they  should  send  unto  the  house  of  the  Agli, 
for  Ugolotto  was  dead.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  was 
Ballerino  di  Ghianda  again,  or  Pero  del  Migliore,  who  was 

1  An  official  of  the  law  in  Florence,  a  kind  of  magistrate. 

9  The  upper  claties  in  Florence,  against  whom  special  laws  had  been  made, 
called  the  "Ordinamenti  di  Giustizia." 

*  The  headquarters  of  the  undertakers  were  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the 
Tornaquinci  family. 
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his  friend.  When  the  undertakers  heard  this  they  im- 
mediately made  ready,  and  they  sent  men  to  sweep  the 
street  before  the  house  of  the  Agli  and  to  place  benches 
there.1  Ugolotto,  who  had  risen  early  because  he  could 
not  sleep  on  account  of  his  sorrow  over  the  fifty-two  and 
a  half  lire  which  he  had  paid,  came  to  the  door  in  order  to 
go  out,  and  seeing  these  benches  placed  there,  he  said  unto 
those  who  were  placing  them  : 

"Who  is  dead?" 

And  they  answered :  "  Ugolotto  degli  Agli  is  dead." 

And  Ugolotto  said  :  "  How  the  devil !  Ugolotto  degli 
Agli  dead  ?  Is  there  any  other  who  is  more  Ugolotto 
than  I ? " 

"We  know  nothing  about  it,"  replied  they;  "neither 
do  we  know  Ugolotto.  We  are  doing  that  which  we  have 
been  bidden  to  do." 

Ugolotto  cried  :  "  Take  away  the  benches,  and  may  ye 
die  yourselves ! " 

But  the  men  departed  without  touching  the  benches, 
and  related  the  matter  unto  the  undertakers,  who,  when 
they  heard  this,  went  to  the  house,  and  were  all  afraid 
when  they  beheld  Ugolotto  in  the  street.  "What  doth 
this  mean  ? "  they  asked.  And  Ugolotto  came  to  meet 
them,  and  said  : 

"  What  Ugolotto  is  dead  ?  May  ye  all  be  cut  in  pieces  ! 
By  Heaven,  if  I  were  but  young,  as  once  I  was,  ye  would 
never  more  place  benches  for  any  dead  man  !  " 

They  answered  him  :  "  Ye  are  right ;  but  if  any  one 
is  in  fault,  it  is  he  who  came  this  morning  to  tell  us." 

"  Oh,  who  was  it  ? "  asked  Ugolotto. 

The  men  said  :  "  He  came  so  early  that  we  could  not 
discern  who  it  was." 

Said  Ugolotto  :  "It  must  have  been  a  thief  who  yester- 
day made  me  pay  fifty-two  lire  and  ten  soldi." 

1  It  was  the  custom  for  the  undertakers  to  place  benches  outside  the  door 
of  a  house  where  a  death  had  occurred,  for  the  convenience  of  persons  who 
came  to  attend  the  funeral  and  who  were  not  sufficiently  intimate  to  enter  the 
house  with  the  mourners  and  family. 
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The  men  returned  :  "  Then  if  ye  know  who  it  was,  do 
not  blame  us." 

Said  Ugolotto  :  "  I  do  not  know  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  tell 
who  it  was ;  but  I  am  now  going  to  the  executor,"  and  he 
went  his  way. 

The  undertakers,  who  had  placed  the  benches  in  order 
to  make  a  profit,  now  carried  them  away  again  without 
having  earned  anything,  and  Ugolotto  lamented  with  the 
executor  over  both  the  first  matter  and  the  second.  The 
executor,  having  understood  the  affair,  began  within  him- 
self to  be  diverted  by  it,  and  turning  to  Ugolotto,  he  said  : 

"  Gentleman,  knowest  thou  of  nobody  who  might  have 
done  these  things  unto  thee  ? " 

Said  Ugolotto  :  "  I  cannot  imagine  who  it  is." 

Then  said  the  executor :  "  Reflect  thou  upon  it,  and  if 
thou  canst  give  me  no  indications,  then  leave  the  matter 
to  me." 

Ugolotto  agreed  to  do  thus,  and  he  departed,  thinking 
deeply  upon  the  matter,  so  that,  by  reason  of  much  think- 
ing and  of  old  age,  he  remained  a  good  while  as  though 
out  of  his  mind  ;  but  at  last  he  let  the  matter  rest,  and 
before  fifteen  months  were  passed  the  benches  were  placed 
at  the  door  in  good  earnest,  and  he  was  carried  forth. 

Because  this  Ugolotto  was  superstitious  and  feared 
death,  ingenious  men  amused  themselves  at  his  expense. 
And  truly,  it  was  just  like  a  man  of  his  kind  to  give  him- 
self all  that  trouble  and  vexation,  whilst  those  who  did 
this  thing  unto  him  enjoyed  the  contrary.  If  he  had  been 
a  patient  man  he  would  have  let  them  go  their  ways  and 
laugh,  but  when  it  came  to  paying  the  undertaker  he  would 
have  laughed  himself. 


(LXXXVI) 

Fra  Michele  P  or  cello  findeth  a  disagreeable  hostess  at  an  inn,  and 
saitb  unto  himself:  "  If  that  woman  were  my  "wife  I  should 
so  chastise  her  that  she  would  change  her  manner"  The 
•woman's  husband  dieth,  and  Fra  Michele  taketh  her  for  his 
ivife^  and  chastiseth  her  as  she  deser-veth. 

ABOUT  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  native  of  Imola  named 
Fra  Michele  Porcello,  who  was  called  Fra  Michele  not 
because  he  was  a  friar,  but  because  he  belonged  to  the 
third  Order  of  St.  Francis ;  and  he  was  married,  and  was  a 
malicious  and  wicked  man,  and  of  varying  moods.  And  he 
travelled  about  in  Romagna  and  in  Tuscany,  trading  with 
his  merchandise,  returning  to  Imola  as  soon  as  was  con- 
venient for  his  affairs.  As  he  was  journeying  upon  one  of 
these  occasions  towards  Imola,  he  came  one  evening  to 
Tosignano,  and  dismounted  at  an  inn  kept  by  one  whose 
name  was  Ugolino  Castrone.  Now  this  Ugolino  had  as  wife 
a  woman  who  was  very  disagreeable  and  ill-mannered,  called 
Monna  Zoanna.  When  Fra  Michele  was  dismounted  from 
his  horse  and  was  come  into  the  house  to  rest  himself,  he 
said  unto  the  host : 

"  See  that  thou  givest  us  a  good  supper.  Hast  thou 
good  wine  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  have ;  ye  will  fare  well  here." 

Said  Fra  Michele  :  "  And  see  that  we  have  also  a  salad." 

Said  Ugolino  :  "  Zoanna,"  calling  his  wife,  "  go  thou  and 
gather  a  salad." 

Zoanna  made  a  grimace  and  said  :  "  Go  and  gather  it 
thyself." 

Her  husband  repeated  :  "Come,  now,  go  and  do  it." 

She  answered  :  "  I  do  not  wish  to  go." 
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When  Fra  Michele  beheld  the  manners  of  this  woman 
he  was  consumed  with  wrath.  Again,  Fra  Michele  desiring 
to  drink,  the  innkeeper  said  unto  his  wife :  "  Go  thou  and 
fetch  such  a  wine,"  and  handed  unto  her  the  pitcher. 

Said  Madonna  Zoanna:  "Go  thyself,  for  thou  wilt  return 
sooner  than  I,  and  thou  hast  the  pitcher  in  thine  hand  and 
knowest  the  cask  better  than  I  do." 

Fra  Michele,  seeing  how  ungracious  in  many  things  was 
the  woman,  said  unto  the  host : 

"  Ugolino  Castrone,  verily  thou  art  mutton  and  likewise 
a  silly  sheep !  *  Of  a  certainty,  if  I  were  in  thy  place  I 
would  see  to  it  that  my  wife  did  that  which  I  commanded 
her." 

Said  Ugolino  :  "  Fra  Michele,  if  ye  were  in  my  place 
ye  would  do  as  I  do." 

Fra  Michele  was  filled  with  rage,  seeing  the  ill-natured 
ways  of  Ugolino's  wife,  and  to  himself  he  said  : 

"  O  Lord,  if  thou  wouldst  but  grant  me  so  much 
mercy  as  that  my  wife  should  die,  and  that  Ugolino  should 
die,  of  a  surety  I  should  have  to  take  that  woman  for  my 
wife  in  order  that  I  might  chastise  her  for  her  folly." 

Fra  Michele  spent  the  evening  in  the  best  way  he  could, 
and  in  the  morning  he  departed  to  Imola. 

It  happened  that  in  the  following  year  there  was  a 
mortal  sickness  in  Romagna,  of  which  there  died  both 
Ugolino  Castrone  and  the  wife  of  Fra  Michele.  A  few 
months  afterwards,  when  the  pestilence  had  ceased,  Fra 
Michele  employed  all  his  wits  to  obtain  Madonna  Zoanna 
for  his  wife,  and  at  last  his  desire  was  fulfilled. 

Now  when  this  good  woman  was  come  into  her  hus- 
band's house,  Fra  Michele,  who  had  not  yet  digested  the 
salad  of  Tosignano,  took  a  stick  and  began  to  beat  her, 
and  without  stopping  he  gave  her  so  many  blows  that  she 
was  all  bruised ;  and  the  woman  cried  out,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  her  cries,  and  gave  her  his  fill,  and  then  he  went 
to  sleep.  Two  nights  after  this  Fra  Michele  commanded 
her  to  place  water  on  the  fire,  as  he  desired  to  wash  his 

1  Castrone  it  the  Italian  for  mutton,  10  it  was  a  play  upon  words. 
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feet,  and  the  wife,  who  said  not  "  Go  and  place  it  thou," 
did  as  he  bade  her.  Then,  when  she  had  lifted  it  off  the 
fire  and  poured  it  into  the  basin,  Fra  Michele  scalded  both 
his  feet,  for  the  water  was  so  hot.  When  he  felt  this,  he 
did  not  say,  "  What  hast  thou  given  me ! "  but  he  poured 
the  water  back  into  the  kettle  and  replaced  it  on  the 
fire  until  it  boiled  over.  When  this  happened,  he  took 
the  basin  and  poured  the  water  into  it,  and  said  unto  his 
wife  : 

"Come,  sit  down,  and  I  will  wash  thy  feet  for  thee." 
The  woman  objected  to  this,  but  at  last  she  was  obliged  to 
consent  for  fear  of  worse  things.  Then  he  washed  her 
with  the  boiling  water,  and  she  screamed  "  Alas  !  "  and  drew 
up  her  feet.  Fra  Michele  drew  them  down  again  into  the 
water,  struck  her,  and  said,  "  Hold  thy  feet  still !  " 

The  woman  cried  :  "  Thou  wretch,  I  am  all  cooked  !  " 

Said  Fra  Michele  :  "  There  is  a  saying,  '  Take  a  wife  to 
cook l  thee,'  and  I  have  taken  thee  to  cook  thee  before  thou 
art  able  to  cook  me." 

In  short,  he  cooked  her  so  well  that  for  more  than  fifteen 
days  she  could  scarcely  walk,  so  badly  was  she  hurt.  And 
another  day  Fra  Michele  said  unto  her  :  "Qo  and  fetch  the 
wine."  The  woman,  who  could  hardly  put  her  feet  to  the 
ground,  took  the  decanter  and  walked  with  great  difficulty. 
When  she  had  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  Fra  Michele 
came  behind  her  and  struck  her  a  blow,  saying  : 

"  Go  quickly  !  "  and  threw  her  down  the  stairs.  Then  he 
added :  "  Dost  thou  think  that  I  am  Ugolino  Castrone,  to 
whom,  when  he  said  unto  thee,  '  Go  fetch  the  wine,'  thou 
couldst  reply,  '  Go  thyself?" 

And  thus  this  Donna  Zoanna,  scalded,  bruised  and 
beaten,  was  forced  to  do  that  which  she  would  not  do 
when  she  was  well.  It  happened  that  one  day  Fra 
Michele  Porcello  locked  the  doors  of  the  house  in  order 
to  torment  his  wife  afresh.  Perceiving  this,  she  fled  up- 
stairs and,  climbing  out  of  a  window,  she  got  upon  the  roof, 

1  In  the  original  this  is  a. play  upon  words,  the  Italian  cuacert  meaning  to  c»akt 
and  also  to  vex  or  afflict  any  one. 
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and  she  escaped  from  roof  to  roof  until  she  came  to  a 
neighbour  of  Fra  Michele's,  who  so  much  pitied  her  that 
she  kept  her  in  her  house.  Thereupon  several  other 
neighbours,  men  and  women,  went  to  Fra  Michele  and 
prayed  him  that  he  would  take  back  his  wife  and  behave  to 
her  in  a  seemly  manner.  He  answered  that  as  she  had  gone, 
so  must  she  return ;  since  she  had  departed  over  the  roof, 
by  that  same  way  must  she  come  back  and  by  none  other, 
and  that  if  she  did  not  do  this,  then  never  more  need  she 
expect  to  return  into  his  house.  The  neighbours,  know- 
ing what  manner  of  man  was  Fra  Michele,  caused  that  over 
the  roof,  like  the  cats,  the  woman  returned  to  her  torture. 
When  she  was  arrived  in  the  house  Fra  Michele  began  to 
play  his  old  game.  Bruised  and  tormented,  the  woman 
said  to  her  husband  :  "  I  pray  thee  that  rather  than  torment 
me  each  day  in  this  manner,  without  knowing  wherefore, 
thou  wilt  kill  me  !  " 

Said  Fra  Michele  :  "  Since  thou  dost  not  yet  know  where- 
fore I  do  this,  I  will  tell  thee.  Thou  rememberest  well 
when  I  came  one  evening  to  the  inn  at  Tosignano,  when 
thou  wast  wife  to  Ugolino  Castrone  ;  and  dost  thou  remem- 
ber, when  he  told  thee  to  go  and  gather  salad  for  me  and 
thou  saidst,  '  Go  thyself  (  "  And  hereupon  he  struck  her  a 
great  blow,  and  continued,  saying  :  "  And  when  he  said, 
'  Go  and  fetch  such  a  wine,'  and  thou  saidst,  '  I  will  not 
go'?"  And  he  struck  her  again.  "  Then  was  I  so  angry 
that  I  prayed  unto  God  that  He  would  send  death  unto 
Ugolino  Castrone,  and  unto  the  wife  whom  I  had  then,  in 
order  that  I  might  take  thee  for  my  wife.  And  He  hearkened 
unto  my  prayers  and  granted  their  fulfilment,  and  hath 
brought  it  about  that  thou  art  my  wife,  in  order  that  I  might 
inflict  upon  thee  that  chastisement  which  thy  Castrone  did 
not  give  thee — so  that  all  that  I  have  done  unto  thee  hitherto 
hath  been  to  punish  thee  for  thy  faults  and  thy  scornful 
ways  when  thou  wast  his  wife.  Now  bethink  thee  well 
what  I  shall  do  unto  thee  if,  being  from  now  henceforth  my 
wife,  thou  dost  continue  those  ways.  Of  a  certainty,  that 
which  I  have  done  unto  thee  hitherto  will  seem  unto  thee 
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but  milk  and  honey.  So  it  dependeth  henceforth  upon  thee  ; 
if  thou  dost  continue  thy  ways  with  me,  I  shall  continue 
with  stick  and  blows  if  needful." 

The  woman  replied:  "My  husband,  if  in  past  times  I 
have  done  anything  1  should  not  have  done,  thou  hast  well 
punished  me  for  it.  Heaven  help  me,  so  that  henceforth  I 
may  do  that  which  will  content  thee.  I  will  use  my  best 
endeavour,  and  Heaven  will  grant  me  mercy." 

Fra  Michele  said  :  "  Master  Stick  hath  made  it  clear  unto 
thee ;  now  it  dependeth  upon  thee." 

This  good  woman  changed  her  ways  entirely,  as  though 
she  had  been  born  again.  Fra  Michele  had  no  occasion  to 
make  use  of  his  stick,  nor  even  of  his  tongue,  for  she 
divined  that  which  he  was  likely  to  desire  j  and  she  did  not 
walk,  but  flew  about  the  house,  and  became  a  most  excel- 
lent wife. 

I,  for  my  part,  as  hath  been  said,  believe  that  it  lieth  almost 
entirely  with  the  husbands  to  make  good  or  bad  wives. 
And  here  it  is  seen  that  Porcello  did  that  which  Castrone 
had  not  known  how  to  do.1  And  although  a  proverb 
saith  :  "  Both  good  women  and  bad  women  need  the  stick," 
I  am  one  who  thinketh  that  the  bad  woman  needeth  the 
stick,  but  that  the  good  woman  hath  no  need  for  it. 
Because,  if  beatings  are  given  in  order  to  change  evil 
manners  into  good,  they  must  be  given  to  the  bad  woman, 
so  that  she  may  alter  her  wicked  ways ;  but  they  must  not 
be  given  to  the  good  woman,  because  if  she  were  to  change 
her  good  manners  she  might  perchance  turn  to  evil  ones,  just 
as  it  often  happeneth  that  when  good  horses  are  beaten  and 
provoked  they  become  restive. 

1  This  is  a  joke,  "  Porcello "  meaning  pig  and  "  Castrone "  mutton. 
Thus  he  sayi  that  the  "pig  accomplished  what  the  iheep  was  not  able  to  Ho. 


(xc) 

A  shoemaker  of  San  Ginegio  doth  plan  to  take  aivay  his  tonvn  from 
Messer  Ridolfo  da  Camerino.  This  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
latter,  'with  clever  ivords  he  maketh  the  shoemaker  to  perceive 
his  error  and  pardoneth  him. 

I  MUST  now  return  to  one  of  the  tales  concerning  Messer 
Ridolfo  da  Camerino,  and  it  is  this :  A  shoemaker  in  the  little 
town  of  San  Ginegio,  which  belonged  to  Messer  Ridolfo, 
was  once  so  presumptuous  that  he  began  to  speak  against 
Messer  Ridolfo  and  to  be  in  league  with  another  state 
against  him;  and  this  came  to  his  ears.  Now  Messer 
Ridolfo,  being  in  this  town  and  having  heard  the  substance 
of  this  deed,  did  not  fly  into  a  fury,  as  many  foolish  men 
would  have  done.  Also  he  desired  not  that  these  things 
should  obtain  any  greater  importance  than  as  matters  apper- 
taining unto  the  shoemaker.  And  desiring,  moreover,  not 
to  show  fear,  but  rather  magnanimity,  he  feigned  to  ride 
out  for  pleasure  through  his  town  and  came  to  where  the 
shoemaker  had  his  work.  And  Messer  Ridolfo  halted  and 
said  : 

"  Wherefore  dost  thou  ply  this  trade  ?  It  is  not  thy 
business,  and  thou  knowest  not  how  to  do  it." 

And  he  took  the  lasts  and  caused  them  to  be  carried 
away.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  shoemaker  declared  that  he 
could  do  no  work  without  his  lasts,  and  not  knowing  what 
he  should  do  and  not  being  able  to  imagine  what  this 
should  mean,  he  went  many  times  unto  Messer  Ridolfo  to 
pray  his  lasts  might  be  given  back  unto  him.  Now  when 
he  went  there  upon  one  occasion  he  found  Messer  Ridolfo 
with  a  company  of  valiant  men,  and  thereupon  bethought 
himself  that  if  he  asked  for  his  lasts  before  so  many  persons, 
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he  might  have  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  them,  consider- 
ing that  for  very  shame  Messer  Ridolfo  would  give  them 
back  unto  him.  And  being  come  before  him,  in  the  presence 
of  all,  he  said  : 

"  My  lord,  I  pray  you  that  ye  return  unto  me  my  lasts, 
for  I  cannot  work  or  ply  my  trade." 

And  Messer  Ridolfo  looked  at  the  man  and  said  : 

"  I  have  already  told  thee  that  it  is  not  thy  business  to 
do  cobbling  and  to  make  shoes." 

And  the  shoemaker  said :  "  And  if  that  be  not  my 
business  which  I  have  always  followed,  what  is  mine  ? " 

Said  Messer  Ridolfo :  "  Thou  dost  well  to  ask :  thy 
business  is  to  live  in  this  fine  palace  and  devote  thyself 
unto  higher  things ;  and  I  will  keep  those  lasts,  that  I  may 
learn  to  sew  and  to  make  shoes,  and  leather  hose,  if  needs 
I  must." 

But  the  shoemaker  continued  his  demands,  and  Messer 
Ridolfo  made  answers  strange  and  obscure,  and  the  men 
who  were  there  were  greatly  astonished  to  hear  the  shoe- 
maker asking  for  the  lasts,  and  the  replies  which  the  master 
made  unto  him. 

After  a  little  time  Messer  Ridolfo  said  : 

"This  cobbler  that  ye  behold  here  hath  planned  to 
take  the  lordship  away  from  me,  and  knowing  of  this,  and 
seeing  that  his  mind  must  surely  be  very  noble,  and  that 
he  was  not  intended  to  sit  biting  leather,  but  rather  to  be 
lord  in  this  palace,  I  took  away  his  lasts,  because  if  he 
seeketh  this  business  of  being  lord  and  declareth  that  it 
ought  to  be  his,  then  with  that  other  trade  he  hath  nothing 
to  do,  for  it  is  not  his  trade,  but  is  something  much  too 
base  and  low  for  his  great  mind." 

The  shoemaker  excused  himself  and  began  to  tremble, 
and  Messer  Ridolfo  said  : 

"  A  curse  upon  thee,  for  thou  dost  not  even  seek  to 
excuse  thyself.  But  I  know  everything,  and  I  will  condemn 
thee  in  the  presence  of  these  persons,"  and  he  bade  one  go 
and  fetch  the  lasts.  When  the  shoemaker  heard  this,  he 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  be  killed  with  those  same 
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lasts.  When  the  lasts  were  brought,  Messer  Ridolfo 
said : 

"  Since  thou  hast  declared  before  all  these  persons  that 
this  is  thy  trade,  I  will  believe  thee  and  will  render  unto 
thee  thy  lasts.  But  meddle  thou  not  with  my  business, 
which  is  not  for  thee  nor  for  the  likes  of  thee,  and  return 
thou  to  the  cutting  out  and  sewing  of  shoes,  and  may  there 
fall  a  plague  upon  thee !  Go  and  do  thy  worst  unto  me  !  " 

The  shoemaker  began  to  regain  a  little  courage,  and  he 
said,  kneeling  down  : 

"  My  lord,  I  pray  that  God  will  grant  you  a  long  and 
good  life ;  and  for  the  mercy  which  ye  have  shown  unto 
me  may  He  give  you  that  reward  which  your  virtue  and 
your  pity  do  deserve.  I  myself  am  not  of  such  importance 
that  I  can  ever  reward  you  ;  but  of  one  thing  ye  may  be 
very  sure,  that  my  heart,  and  all  that  I  can  do,  all  is 
devoted  to  you." 

And  thus  he  departed  in  that  hour,  and  never  more, 
in  thoughts  or  words  or  deeds,  did  he  do  aught  save  for 
the  exaltation  of  his  lord. 

And  because  of  this  Messer  Ridolfo  became  so  beloved 
by  his  people  that  it  seemed  as  though  all  were  constrained 
by  their  ardent  love  to  do  his  will  in  everything. 

How  greatly  is  to  be  commended  such  a  lord,  who, 
when  a  base  man  offended  thus  against  him,  acted  as  this 
lord  acted,  showing  his  magnanimity  and  his  liberal  mind. 
And  he  is  made  great  and  exalted  even  unto  the  stars,  in 
that  he  disregarded  and  despised  those  things  which  by 
many  mean  souls  are  esteemed  as  the  highest,  since  they  be 
offended  by  every  fly. 


20. 
(XCI) 

Minonna  Brunelleschi,  being  blind,  guideth  others  to  steal  peaches ; 
and  some  other  diverting  thefts  committed  by  him. 

MINONNA  BRUNELLESCHI,  of  Florence,  lived  in  my  time, 
and  he  was  blind.  Nevertheless,  in  many  things  he  was 
more  clever  than  those  who  could  see,  so  clever  that 
there  was  not  one  of  his  neighbours  who,  having  to  put  a 
spigot  in  a  cask  of  wine,  did  not  send  for  Minonna  to  do  it ; 
and  many  times  have  I  seen  him  do  this,  and  he  never 
spilled  a  drop  of  wine.  And  he  played  the  game  of  zara, 
and  he  walked  about  alone  without  any  guide.  He  dwelt 
at  the  Panche1,  outside  Florence,  and  had  for  neighbour 
one  Giovanni  Manfredi,  nicknamed  Giogo.  Now,  Minonna 
was  aware  that  in  the  vineyard  of  this  Giogo  were  certain 
peach  trees  laden  with  most  excellent  peaches,  and  one 
night  he  said  unto  two  companions  who  were  with  him  : 

"Will  ye  come  with  me  into  such  a  place  and  get 
peaches  ? " 

The  men,  who  had  only  just  arrived  at  his  house,  and 
were  Florentines,  answered  : 

"  But  we  do  not  know  the  place." 

Said  Minonna  :  "  Do  not  trouble  yourselves  about  that ; 
ye  shall  come,  and  I  will  lead  you,  and  ye  shall  carry  this 
sack." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  saying  : 

"  This  is  a  fine  thing ;  for  those  who  can  see  usually 
lead  the  blind,  and  this  blind  man  proposeth  to  lead  those 
who  can  see  !  " 

Then  they  desired  the  more  ardently  to  go,  and  said  : 

"  Let  us  go,  that  we  may  see  this  strange  thing  !  " 

1  A  suburb  of  Florence,  still  boring  the  same  name. 
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So  they  went,  and  only  too  well  from  field  to  field  did 
Minonna  lead  them ;  but  when  they  were  arrived  at  the 
entrance  to  the  vineyard,  they  found  that  it  was  well  pro- 
tected all  round  by  a  ditch  and  with  a  good  hedge. 

Said  Minonna  :  "  Let  me  go  first ;  come  ye  down  here, 
for  there  should  be  a  sort  of  hidden  path  " ;  and  they  went 
after  him.  When  they  had  found  the  path,  Minonna  said  : 

"Now  go  through  here,  and  keep  to  the  right  hand, 
and  you  will  see  the  peaches." 

The  men  did  as  he  bade  them,  and  thus  they  found 
what  he  had  described.  Nevertheless,  Minonna  came  to 
the  peach  trees  as  soon  as  they  did,  and  he  gathered  as 
many  as  they  two  together.  And  at  last  they  filled  the 
sack ;  and  Minonna  desired  that  they  should  lift  it  upon 
his  shoulders,  but  they  would  not,  so  they  took  the  sack 
as  best  they  could  and  returned  unto  the  house  and  went 
to  bed.  In  the  morning  Minonna  and  the  others  went  to 
Florence,  and  as  those  two  could  not  keep  themselves  from 
relating  the  story,  the  matter  came  to  the  ears  of  Giovanni 
Manfredi. 

Giovanni  could  not  overcome  his  anger,  and,  without 
saying  anything,  upon  the  following  night  he  went  with 
some  others  into  Minonna's  orchard  and  cut  a  great  number 
of  fine  cabbages  that  grew  there,  and  gathered  as  much 
fruit  as  he  could  carry  away,  and  did  all  the  damage 
possible. 

When  Minonna  heard  of  this,  he  instantly  divined  that 
it  had  been  done  by  Giovanni  Manfredi ;  and  he  began  to 
gasp  like  a  stuck  pig,  with  his  nose  wrinkled  and  his  back 
hunched  up,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  dolphin  when  it  leaps 
through  the  sea,  blowing  to  forecast  a  tempest.  And  im- 
mediately he  started  to  put  the  road  behind  him,  running 
at  a  great  pace,  with  his  head  stretched,  as  was  his  custom 
when  returning  to  the  Panche.  And  passing  at  this  speed 
before  the  shop  of  Caperozzolo,  in  front  of  which  stood  a 
stall  and  upon  it  a  tub  containing  I  know  not  what  for  the 
making  of  syrups  or  savouries,  he  ran  with  such  force 
against  it  that  stall  and  tub  and  all  there  was  in  it  were 
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upset  on  to  the  ground,  but  nevertheless  he  continued  his 
way.  Caperozzolo,  or  his  workman,  who  was  occupied  in 
pounding  within  the  shop,  came  forth  and  looked  after 
Minonna,  crying  : 

"  A  plague  upon  thee !  Canst  thou  not  see  ?  Hast 
thou  lost  thine  eyes  ? " 

Minonna  pretended  not  to  hear,  but  ran  on ;  and  he 
arrived  at  the  Panche  and  entered  his  orchard  and  went 
about  feeling  for  the  cabbages  and  whatever  was  still 
there,  and  lamenting  greatly,  but  chiefly  for  the  cabbages, 
of  which  he  often  made  excellent  soup.  And  he  remained 
there  several  days,  appearing  as  though  he  knew  not  who 
had  done  him  that  injury,  and  at  last  he  decided  that  the 
matter  could  not  end  there.  One  evening  there  came  to 
him  two  peasants,  and  he  prayed  them  that  they  would 
assist  him,  and  this  they  did.  When  the  night  was  come, 
with  two  sacks  and  with  knives  they  went  into  the  orchard 
of  Giovanni  Manfredi,  where  there  was  a  bed  of  exces- 
sively fine  garlic,  of  which  Giovanni  was  always  boasting. 
Plucking  up  this  garlic  piece  by  piece,  they  cut  off  the 
heads,  which  they  placed  in  the  sacks,  and  stuck  the  stalks 
back  again  in  the  ground,  and  thus  they  had  soon  plucked 
up  and  carried  away  all  the  heads  of  the  garlic  and  left  the 
stalks  in  their  places. 

Two  days  after  this,  Giovanni  and  Minonna  being  both 
at  the  Trebbio,1  where  it  was  their  custom  to  go,  Minonna 
lamented  the  loss  of  his  cabbages. 

Said  Giovanni  Manfredi :  "  I  would  that  my  garlic  had 
been  stolen  from  me,  rather  than  that  it  should  have  spoiled, 
as  it  appeareth  to  be  doing." 

Said  Minonna  :  "  How  ?     It  was  so  very  fine  !  " 

The  other  answered  :  "  It  hath  all  withered  since  yester- 
day." 

Said  Minonna:  "Perchance  the  worms  have  eaten  it." 

The  other  man  then  departed,  understanding  only  too  well 
that  Minonna  had  done  something ;  and  when  he  was  come 
into  his  orchard  he  plucked  up  a  piece  of  garlic,  then  he 

1  The  name  of  a  place. 
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plucked  up  another,  and  however  many  he  plucked  he 
found  that  not  one  had  a  head.  He  instantly  divined 
what  had  happened,  and  the  next  day,  being  again  at 
the  Trebbio,  Giogo :  could  not  contain  himself,  but  said  : 

"  Minonna,  at  least  thou  mightest  have  left  me  a  few  !  " 

Said  Minonna:  "  Art  thou  raving  ? " 

Giogo  answered  :  "I  certainly  raved  when  thou  didst 
take  away  all  my  garlic." 

Said  Minonna  :  "What  dost  thou  say  of  my  cabbages? 
Didst  thou  send  them  to  be  sold  by  Ciacca?  "2 

"  By  Ciacca  ?     A  death  upon  thee  !  " 

"  And  on  thee !  " 

"  And  on  thee !  " 

And  they  rushed  one  at  the  other  to  fight.  And  their 
ages  added  together  were  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  one 
was  blind  and  the  eyes  of  the  other  were  so  turned  round 
in  his  head  that  they  appeared  as  though  lined  with  red. 
The  people  came  up  and  made  peace  between  them. 
Minonna  kept  the  garlic  and  Giogo  the  cabbages,  and 
never  afterwards  were  they  friends,  but  always  grumbled 
against  each  other,  and  neither  would  correct  himself. 
Their  feet  were  in  the  grave,  yet  they  stole  garlic  and 
cabbages ;  very  likely  they  would  have  stolen  other  things 
too,  because  "dogs  who  have  licked  cinders  cannot  be 
trusted  with  flour."3 

1  Giovanni's  nickname. 
5  Probably  a  greengrocer. 
3  Italian  proverb. 


21. 

(xcn) 

Soccebonel  of  Friuli,  going  to  buy  cloth  of  a  retail  vendor,  believeth 
be  hath  cheated  the  man  over  the  measurement,  but  it  is  the 
vendor  ivho  hath  grossly  cheated  him. 

THERE  was  formerly  in  Friuli,  in  the  little  walled  town  of 
Spilimbergo,  a  Florentine  cloth-seller.  A  Friulan  whose 
name  was  Soccebonel  went  to  buy  cloth  of  him,  and  asked 
that  the  cloth  should  be  of  some  beautiful  colour,  as  he 
wished  to  make  a  cloak  worthy  of  a  baron.  The  cloth- 
seller  said  : 

"  Wilt  thou  have  it  blue  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Wilt  thou  have  green  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Wilt  have  light  blue  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Wilt  thou  have  plum-colour  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Wilt  thou  have  a  cloak  of  sky-colour  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  " 

He  imagined  from  the  name  that  there  would  be  upon  it 
the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  and  perchance  a  great 
part  of  Paradise.  When  this  sky-coloured  cloth  was 
brought  they  agreed  upon  the  price  for  four  ells.  The 
vendor  took  the  measuring-rod  and  said  to  Soccebonel : 
"  Take  the  cloth  and  begin  to  lay  it  upon  the  measure." 
The  Friulan  did  so,  and  he  stretched  the  cloth  out  beyond 
the  end  of  the  measure,  sometimes  a  hand's  breadth  and  some- 
times more,  and  he  was  so  intent  upon  this  that  he  looked  not 
at  anything  else.  The  Florentine  had  well  noted  this  imme- 
diately at  the  beginning,  and  as  the  cloth  was  laid  upon  the 
measuring-rod  he  concealed  in  his  hand  about  half  a 
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braccio 1  of  the  rod  and  sometimes  more,  so  that  for  every 
supposed  four  braccia  the  good  man  got  only  about  three 
and  a  half.  When  the  four  ells  had  been  measured  off  and 
paid  for,  the  Friulan  had  the  cloth  carried  home,  and  in 
order  that  the  deception  might  not  be  discovered,  the 
vendor  said : 

"  Wilt  thou  do  something  wise  ?  If  so,  thou  must  plunge 
the  cloth  into  a  tub  of  water  and  let  it  remain  there  all 
night,  so  that  it  is  properly  soaked,  and  thou  shalt  see  how 
it  is  improved." 

The  Friulan  did  so,  and  the  next  morning  he  drained  off 
the  water  and  sent  the  cloth  to  the  cloth-shearer  to  be 
dried  in  the  press  and  be  trimmed.  When  the  cloth  was 
trimmed  Soccebonel  went  to  fetch  it,  and  he  said  : 

"  How  much  do  I  owe  thee  ? " 

The  cloth-shearer  answered  :  "  There  are  nine  braccia, 
methinks,  so  give  me  nine  soldi." 

Said  the  other :  "  How !  nine  braccia  ?  Alas,  what 
sayest  thou  ? " 

The  cloth-shearer  took  the  cloth  and  said  : 

"  Here  it  is,  measure  it  thyself." 

He  measured  it  and  found  it  to  be  no  more,  and  said : 

"By  the  body  of  the  Virgin,  I  have  been  robbed  ! " 

And  he  went  to  the  cloth-vendor,  and  hither  and  thither 
to  other  sellers.  One  said  unto  him  : 

"  These  Florentine  cloths  always  shrink  when  put  into 
water." 

And  the  cloth-seller  said  : 

"  Look  there,  where  it  remained  all  that  night  when  thou 
didst  put  it  in  water,  for  perchance  some  one  stole  a  piece 
of  it." 

Another  said  :  "  These  cloth-shearers  are  all  thieves." 

And  a  friend  of  the  cloth-seller,  who  perchance  knew  of 
the  matter,  said : 

"  Shall  I  tell  thee  the  truth,  my  gentleman  ?  Not  long 
ago  I  heard  of  one  who  took  a  braccio  of  Florentine  cloth 

1  A  braccio  it  the  old  Tuican  measure,  which  equals  584.  millimetres, 
exactly  i  foot  11  inches. 
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and  in  the  evening  plunged  it  into  a  tub  of  water,  as  thou 
didst  this,  and  let  it  remain  there  all  night ;  in  the  morning, 
•when  he  went  to  take  it  out  of  the  water,  he  found  it  so 
shrunken  that  he  found  nothing  there  at  all." 
Said  Soccebonel :  "  Ah,  could  it  be  ? " 
And  the  other  replied :  "Yes,  it  could  be  so." 
"  Of  a  truth  it  could  !  "  answered  the  other.1 
Now  this  is  how  a  man  who  intended  to  defraud  was 
himself  defrauded,  and  was  almost  driven  mad.     And  the 
sky-coloured  cloak  turned  out  so  small  that  it  would  not 
have  covered  the  top  of  a  little  oven  ;  and  the  baron's  cloak 
became  a  little  mantle  that  was  more  like  a  jacket.     And 
thus  it  ofttimes  happens  that  other  people  know  as  much  as 
we  do. 

In  the  original  there  is  a  joke  here,  which,  being  a  play  upon  certain 
words  in  dialect,  is  quite  untranslatable. 


22. 
(xcvin) 

Bend  Sacchetti  taketh  out  of  the  cooking-pot  a  calfs  stomach  belong- 
ing unto  his  companions  and  sendeth  it  unto  his  own  house  by  a 
servant,  and  in  place  thereof  he  putteth  a  hat  into  the  pot. 

IN  the  city  of  Venice  there  lived  formerly  certain  Floren- 
tine merchants,  who,  through  their  long  sojourn  there,  had 
become  friends  and  companions,  so  that  they  usually  ate 
together,  and  often  they  met  together  to  dine  and  each  one 
brought  his  own  portion.  And  according  to  what  I,  the 
writer,  heard  from  my  father,  who  had  the  chief  part  in 
this  story,  there  were  Giovanni  Ducci,  Testa  Ghinozzi, 
Piero  di  Lippo  Buonagrazia,1  Giovannozzo  di  Bartolo  Fede, 
Noddo  d' Andrea,  who  is  still  living,  and  Michel  Cini,  and 
Benci  del  Buon  Sacchetti,  and  certain  others.  Now  it 
happened  by  chance  that  Giovanni  Ducci,  Testa  and  Piero 
di  Lippi,  seeing  a  fine  fat  calf,  put  their  money  together 
and  purchased  the  stomach,  determining  to  eat  it  for  supper 
upon  the  next  Sunday.  And  between  themselves  they 
agreed  to  say  nothing  about  it,  because  if  their  other  com- 
panions came  to  know  of  it  they  could  not  eat  it  in  peace, 
and  each  one  would  have  but  a  very  small  portion.  Said 
Testa  :  "  Let  us  do  thus,  for  I  have  desired  to  have  this 
dish  a  great  while,  and  now  I  intend  to  eat  my  bellyful ! " 
So  they  kept  the  secret,  and  Master  Tripe  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  Giovanni  Ducci. 

Upon  that  same  morning,  which  was  a  Saturday,  there 
went,  as  was  their  custom,  Benci  and  Noddo  into  the 
market  to  buy  provisions  for  Sunday,  and  it  chanced  that 
they  went  to  the  very  stall  where  that  veal  was  sold.  Said 
one  :  "  Oh,  this  is  fine  meat ! " 

1  The  "di"  here  means  "the  son  of,"  as  Piero  the  ion  of  Lippo  Buona- 
grazia, etc.,  the  father's  name  serving  as  surname,  a  custom  prevailing  in 
official  documents,  newspaper  reports,  etc.,  even  to  the  present  day. 
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"Very  fine,  in  truth!" 

"  How  much  the  pound  ?" 

And  they  bought  a  piece.  And  as  he  was  weighing  it 
the  butcher  said  : 

"  See  now !  Your  friends  bought  the  stomach  but  a 
short  while  ago." 

Said  Benci :  "  Who  was  that  ?" 

And  the  butcher  replied  :  "  Giovanni  Ducci,  and  this 
one,  and  the  other,"  naming  them. 

"  And  to  whose  house  was  the  stomach  carried  ?" 

Said  the  butcher :  "  To  the  house  of  Giovanni  Ducci, 
and  there,  I  believe,  they  are  going  to  eat  it  to-morrow 
evening." 

The  others  answered  :  "  Fare  thee  well !"  and  they  took 
the  meat  and  departed.  And  as  they  returned  home,  one 
said  unto  the  other  : 

"  This  thing  cannot  be  permitted  !" 

Cried  Noddo  :  "  Faith  !  I  will  seize  it  to-morrow  even- 
ing in  good  time  ! " 

Said  Benci :  "  Noddo,  it  cannot  be  done  in  that  manner  •, 
wilt  thou  leave  it  to  me  ?" 

Noddo  answered  :  "  Very  well." 

Then  said  Benci :  "  Say  nothing  about  it  j  I  think  I  can 
so  manage  it  that  we  shall  have  the  tripe  and  they  the 
broth.  Be  quiet  and  say  nothing,  but  see  that  thou  art 
ready  for  me  to-morrow  two  hours  before  supper-time ; 
do  as  I  shall  bid  thee,  and  thou  wilt  see  the  most  diverting 
game  that  ever  thou  sawest." 

And  thus  they  were  agreed.  Benci  returned  to  his 
house  and  sought  about  for  the  white  lining  of  an  old  hat, 
and  by  chance  he  found  a  hat  which  had  formerly  been 
worn  by  his  wife's  father  and  was  very  large  and  soiled. 
He  took  off  the  outer  cloth  and  kept  the  skin  lining,  and 
he  prepared  a  sack  into  which  he  put  this  lining ;  then 
he  found  a  skewer  about  half  a  braccio  long,  and  he  bent 
the  point  of  it  into  a  hook,  and  placed  this  also  in  the  sack. 
Having  found  these  implements,  on  the  following  day  at 
the  hour  appointed  he  met  Noddo,  and  they  took  with 
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them  Michele  Cini,  who  was  a  broker  of  merchandise,  and 
the  three  kept  together.  Said  Benci : 

"I  do  not  know,  Michele,  if  thou  art  acquainted  with 
this  matter;  the  affair  is  thus  and  thus."  Michele  im- 
mediately agreed.  Then  said  Benci :  "  Thou  must  go  a 
little  in  front  of  us,  and  call  unto  Benvegnuda  that  she 
should  give  thee  the  key  of  the  warehouse,  and  say  that 
thou  wouldst  look  at  some  bales  of  merchandise.  Noddo 
and  I  will  enter  then,  and  thou  must  keep  her  engaged  as 
well  as  thou  canst ;  turn  and  re-turn  the  bales  and  bid  her 
help  thee,  whilst  we  go  up  into  the  kitchen,  and  thou 
mayest  leave  the  rest  unto  us." 

And  thus  they  arranged  it ;  and  Benci  took  with  him 
his  servant,  wearing  a  cloak  and  carrying  beneath  it  the 
sack  and  other  implements.  Michele  Cini  arrived  at  the 
house  and  knocked  at  the  door,  and  called  to  Benvegnuda 
that  she  should  bring  him  the  key  of  the  warehouse. 
Benvegnuda  came  immediately  with  the  keys.  Said 
Michele :  "  Go  and  open  the  place,  for  I  desire  to  look 
at  certain  bales  in  order  that  I  may  sell  them  for 
Giovanni." 

Said  Benvegnuda  :  "  Fasten  the  door,  then." 

Michele  answered :  "  Giovanni  is  at  hand,  for  he  is 
coming  hither  with  the  merchants,  therefore  leave  the 
door  open,"  and  she  did  so. 

Whilst  she  went  to  open  the  warehouse,  the  company 
with  the  sack  entered  and  went  into  the  kitchen.  As  soon 
as  Michele  had  seen  Benci  go  up  with  the  others  he  went 
into  the  warehouse,  which  Benvegnuda  had  opened,  and 
there  he  turned  the  bales  over  and  re-turned  them,  the  maid 
helping  him  for  a  good  while.  Benci  and  the  others,  who 
were  in  the  kitchen,  found  Master  Tripe  boiling  steadily, 
and  Benci  immediately  took  hold  of  the  sack  he  had 
prepared  in  order  to  set  about  the  work,  and  he  drew  forth 
the  skewer  with  the  hook  and  the  lining  of  the  hat.  Then 
he  plunged  the  hook  into  the  cooking-pot  and  got  hold 
of  the  tripe  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  and,  drawing  it  out 
of  the  kettle,  he  placed  it  in  the  sack  and  gave  it  to  his 
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servant,  saying :  "  Carry  this  home  and  say  nothing." 
When  the  servant  was  gone,  Benci  turned  the  lining 
inside  out  and  threw  it  into  the  cooking-pot,  and  covered 
it  again  as  it  had  been  before.  Then  they  went  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  down  the  stairs,  and  went  out  by  the  door 
which  was  still  open.  When  Michele,  who  was  with 
Benvegnuda  in  the  warehouse,  thought  he  had  been  there 
long  enough,  he  said  : 

"  Of  a  certainty  Giovanni  Ducci  hath  met  with  some 
hindrance.  Close  the  warehouse,  and  I  will  go  and  see 
what  he  is  doing." 

So  Benvegnuda  did  as  he  bade  her.  Michele  departed, 
and  on  the  Rialto  he  met  Noddo,  who  was  bursting  with 
laughter,  and  he  asked  him,  "Where  is  Benci?" 

Said  Noddo :  "  He  hath  gone  to  his  house  to  see  that 
calf's  stomach  taken  out  of  the  sack,  and  to  place  it  in  a 
pot  upon  the  fire,  in  order  that,  if  it  hath  not  been 
sufficiently  boiled  already,  it  may  now  finish  cooking ;  and 
he  told  me  that  when  the  hour  was  come  we  should  go 
there  to  supper." 

And  this  they  did,  and  at  the  hour  of  supper  Noddo  and 
Michele  went  with  the  greatest  delight  in  the  world  to 
feast  upon  that  tripe,  awaiting  the  mirth  they  should  enjoy 
over  this  story. 

Meanwhile  the  company  who  had  purchased  the  stomach 
were  on  their  way  to  supper.  And  as  they  went,  Piero 
said  : 

"  I  have  wished  for  a  calf's  stomach  this  year  past,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  one." 

And  Testa  said  :  "  It  hath  been  the  same  with  me." 

Replied  Giovanni :  "  This  evening  we  will  satisfy  that 
desire,"  and  thus  conversing  they  arrived  at  the  house. 

"  Oh  !  Benvegnuda  !  Serve  the  supper  !  "  they  cried  ; 
and  having  washed  their  hands  they  sat  down  to  table. 
Benvegnuda  had  made  the  broth,  as  was  customary,  with 
spice  and  all  things  needful,  and  she  plunged  the  ladle  into 
the  pot,  drew  forth  the  contents,  and  put  them  into  a  basin 
so  quickly  that  she  did  not  observe  what  was  really  there, 
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but  immediately  placed  it  upon  the  table,  together  with  the 
broth.  And  they  began  first  to  make  away  with  the  broth ; 
then  they  took  their  platters,  sent  for  the  vinegar,  un- 
covered the  basin,  and  took  their  knives  to  cut  off  a  piece 
of  the  calPs  stomach;  but  even  with  a  knife  they  could 
not  divide  it,  and  for  a  good  while  they  were  silent  with 
amazement. 

At  last  one  said  :  "  Oh,  what  is  this  ? " 

Said  another  :  "  I  know  not ;  take  it  and  draw  it  out." 

"  Mercy !  What  the  devil  is  this  ?  It  looketh  to  me 
like  a  hat !  " 

"  A  hat !  " 

And  those  who  were  still  eating  the  broth  spat  it  out  of 
their  mouths. 

"  By  the  gospel,  but  that  we  had  a !  "* 

They  called  Benvegnuda,  and  she  came. 

"  Much  good  may  this  do  thee  !  "  cried  Giovanni.  "  A 
curse  on  thee  !  What  hast  thou  brought  to  table  ? " 

She  answered  :  "  I  brought  a  calf's  stomach,  that  which 
ye  sent  me." 

Said  Testa,  who  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  stood  upon  the 
side  of  the  door :  "  Look  if  this  be  stomach  ? "  and  he 
lifted  it  up  on  high. 

Said  Benvegnuda  :  "  Alas  !  what  is  this  ? " 

But  Testa,  instead  of  replying,  the  maid  having  turned 
to  go  back  to  the  kitchen,  pulled  the  hat  open  and  flung  it 
at  her  head. 

The  maid  threw  it  on  the  ground  and  cried:  "What 
the  devil  are  ye  doing  ? " 

Said  Giovanni:  "Come  thou  here.  Tell  me  the  truth. 
What  hath  happened  ? " 

And  she  answered  :  "  Michele  Cini  came  hither." 

Then  they  all  cried  :  "  Our  companions  have  played  us 
this  trick";  and  having  learned  how  Michele  had  come 
hither,  and  what  he  had  done  and  said,  they  knew  it  for 
certain,  Piero  adding :  "  I  saw  Noddo  laughing  greatly 
a  while  ago." 

1  A  word  mis'ing  here  in  the  MS. 
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Said  another :  "  Although  they  have  played  me  the 
dirtiest  trick  that  hath  ever  happened  unto  us,  I  think  they 
have  served  us  well,  because  we  had  divided  our  company 
for  the  sake  of  a  calf's  stomach." 

Said  Giovanni :  "  Find  us  some  new  cheese  to  eat,  and 
send  this  hat  to  be  washed,  for  I  will  give  it  back  to  Benci, 
who  must  have  been  the  leader  in  all  this  affair." 

The  others  said  :  "  We  should  do  better  if  we  sent  it  to 
him  now." 

So  they  took  a  dish,  and  covered  it,  and  said  : 

"  Go  and  say  unto  Benci  that  Giovanni  Ducci  sendeth 
him  the  calf's  stomach." 

And  when  Benci  received  the  message  and  the  gift,  he 
replied : 

"  Say  that  I  thank  them  heartily,  but  that  the  host  hath 
deceived  them,  and  that  this  is  a  sheep's  stomach  and  not  a 
calfs." 

The  servant  returned  and  related  what  Benci  and  the 
others  had  said,  and  that  it  was  a  sheep's  stomach. 

Said  Testa  :  "  And  he  hath  treated  us  like  sheep  !  " 

In  spite  of  all  this,  those  who  had  the  meat,  and  those 
who  should  have  eaten  it,  were  both  greatly  delighted 
with  such  a  diverting  trick,  and  when  they  met  together 
they  all  laughed  in  such  a  way  that  all  Venice  was  amused 
at  it  for  the  space  of  a  week. 

In  these  days  men  would  have  killed  each  other  for  this ; 
and  note,  that  of  this  it  was  said,  "  He  hath  played  a  dirty 
trick,"  because  the  hat  was  exceedingly  dirty. 

And  thus  did  the  merchants  amuse  themselves,  and  with 
that  which  they  did  they  were  all  contented  together,  and 
it  pleased  them  greatly.  But  I  do  believe  that  since  that 
time  the  contrary  has  come  to  pass,  because  the  laughter 
hath  almost  all  been  changed  into  weeping,  either  through 
human  failings  or  divine  judgment. 


23- 
(c) 

A  Jriar,  preaching  in  Santa  Reparata  on  usury,  is  bidden  by 
Romolo  del  Bianco  to  preach  on  borrower  s^  since  all  there  were 
poor  persons. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  relate  a  little  story  of  an  old  Florentine, 
who  is  full  eighty  years  of  age  and  is  still  living,  and  is 
named  Romolo  del  Bianco.  He  employeth  the  most  original 
words  in  the  world,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  philo- 
sophical. During  Lent  he  goeth  to  hear  the  sermons  which 
are  preached  in  the  evenings  in  the  great  church  of  Santa 
Reparata,  to  which  sermons  go  all  the  poor  workers  of  the 
wool  trade,  because  then  they  are  free  and  the  shops  are 
closed,  and  footmen  and  maids  and  servants  all  go  there 
likewise.  A  young  hermit  friar  was  preaching  every  even- 
ing on  usury,  saying  that  each  one  should  refrain  from 
lending,  because  it  was  that  which  brought  man  to  damna- 
tion ;  and  he  always  returned  again  to  the  subject  of  usury 
and  unlawful  contracts.  Now  when  Romolo  del  Bianco 
had  heard  sufficient  concerning  this  usury,  lie  arose  and 
said  : 

"  Master  Friar,  it  hath  been  in  my  mind  to  speak  to  you 
these  many  evenings  past,  but  I  have  held  back,  believing 
that  at  last  ye  would  preach  on  some  other  subject  than  on 
usury.  Now  it  seemeth  to  me  that  ye  are  not  going  to  preach 
on  any  other  matter,  and  I  desire  to  make  it  clear  unto  you 
that  ye  are  but  wasting  your  words,  because  all  those  whom 
ye  behold  at  these  sermons  borrow  and  do  not  lend,  for  they 
have  not  the  wherewithal ;  and  I  am  the  chief  of  those 
borrowers.  Nevertheless,  if  ye  can  give  us  any  comfort 
concerning  our  debts,  and  concerning  that  which  we  must 
give  unto  others,  I  pray  you  do  so ;  but  if  not,  then,  I  and 

So 
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the  others  who  are  here,  we  can  do  without  coming  to  your 
sermons." 

The  friar  and  all  the  congregation  were  amazed,  and 
looked  whence  came  this  voice,  for  it  was  so  dark  that  they 
could  scarcely  behold  each  other ;  nevertheless  they  discerned 
that  it  was  Romolo  del  Bianco,  and  they  all  said  :  "  He  is 
very  right,  for  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  hath  not  more 
debts  than  the  hare."1  And  from  this  time  forth  the 
friar  preached  on  poverty,  how  that  it  must  be  borne  with 
patience,  saying  often,  "  Beati  pauperes  "  etc. ;  and  he  was  a 
great  comfort  unto  them,  and  all  through  the  words  which 
Romolo  had  preached  unto  the  preacher. 

And  thus  it  behoveth  a  preacher  to  use  great  discretion : 
so  that  if  he  be  preaching  to  a  congregation  in  a  place  where 
they  have  grown  rich  through  usury,  he  should  gravely  re- 
prove them  for  this,  and  if  he  preach  to  the  poor  he  should 
comfort  them  in  their  poverty :  if  they  are  guilty  of  licentious- 
ness and  lust,  he  must  speak  against  that ;  and  if  guilty  of 
extortion,  or  theft,  or  war,  or  other  vices,  he  must  speak 
accordingly,  so  that  he  may  not  be  corrected  by  a  poor  man, 
as  was  this  friar. 

1  An  Italian  proverb. 


24. 
(cxm) 

The  rector  of  San  Miniato  is  robbed  on  Good  Friday  of  the  offer- 
ings upon  the  altar,  which  are  taken  with  their  mouths  by  a 
Confraternity  of  Scourgers. 

IN  San  Miniato  al  Tedesco,  now  called  Florentine,  there 
was  once  a  wealthy  rector,  as  may  be  imagined  still  from 
the  present  income  of  that  benefice,  but  he  was  so  avaricious 
that  Midas  was  not  a  third  as  bad.  It  happened  that  one 
Good  Friday  all  manner  of  people  went  to  visit  the  churches 
and  lay  offerings  upon  the  altars,  and  besides  these  there 
came  many  religious  companies,  and  Confraternities  of 
Scourgers,  with  the  Crucifix  carried  before  them.  And  to- 
wards the  hour  of  tierce  the  rector  went  up  to  the  altar  to 
see  how  it  was  furnished  with  money,  and  finding  upon  it 
a  considerable  sum  he  began  to  collect  it  together  to  take  it 
away,  because  it  was  already  past  midday  and  he  feared  that 
no  more  people  would  come  there  to  make  offerings.  He 
gathered  the  money  into  a  little  heap  upon  the  altar  and  was 
opening  his  pocket  to  put  it  in,  when  upon  that  instant 
there  arrived  a  Confraternity  of  Scourgers  to  kneel  before 
the  altar  and  make  offerings.  When  the  rector  saw  them 
he  went  down  from  the  altar  and  left  the  money  there  and 
drew  the  clerk  aside,  thinking  that  when  they  beheld  so 
much  money  it  would  induce  them  to  throw  still  more 
liberal  alms  upon  the  high  altar  ;  so  he  departed  and  went 
out  of  the  church  for  a  while.  Now  when  the  Scourgers 
had  prayed  upon  their  knees  as  long  as  they  desired  before 
the  altar,  they  went  up  to  kiss  the  altar,  and  when  they 
were  gone  up  to  it  one  of  them  cast  his  eyes  upon  that 
heap  of  money,  and  raising  the  visor  of  his  helmet  a  little, 
and  making  as  though  he  would  kiss  the  altar,  he  placed  his 
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open  mouth  on  the  money  and  took  up  as  much  of  it  as  he 
could  with  his  mouth ;  and  in  their  turn  the  others  followed 
and  went  out.  Presently  the  rector  returned  to  gather  up 
the  money,  and,  thinking  that  the  sum  would  have  been  in- 
creased, he  found  it  so  much  diminished  that,  without  con- 
sidering how  or  why,  he  cried  unto  the  clerk  :  "  "Where  is 
that  money  ? " 

Said  the  clerk  :  "  It  is  where  ye  left  it." 

"How  now!  where  I  left  it?"  said  the  rector,  and  he 
seized  the  clerk  and  beat  him.  The  clerk  excused  himself 
earnestly,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  rector  was  angry 
and  sad  a  long  time  over  this  matter,  and  never  discovered 
which  way  that  money  had  gone.  And  the  man  who  had 
filled  his  mouth  with  it  exchanged  it  for  capons,  together 
with  some  of  his  companions,  and  between  them  they  ate  a 
fine  meal  to  the  health  of  the  rector's  soul,  whilst  he  re- 
mained miserable  and  discontented  with  what  was  left  of 
the  money. 


25- 

(cxiv) 

Dante  Allighieri  maketh  a  smith  and  an  ass-driver  perceive  their 
mistakes,  because  they  sang  out  of  his  book  with  changed  words. 

THE  most  excellent  poet  of  our  native  tongue,  whose  fame 
will  never  diminish,  Dante  Allighieri  the  Florentine,  lived 
in  Florence  near  to  the  family  of  the  Adimari,  and  a  young 
knight  of  that  family  having  fallen  into  trouble,  for  I  know 
not  what  offence,  and  fearing  to  be  condemned  in  the  course 
of  justice  by  a  certain  executor,  who  was  thought  to  be 
a  friend  of  Dante,  the  poet  was  prayed  by  that  knight 
that  he  would  intercede  with  the  executor  to  have  mercy 
upon  him.  Dante  said  that  he  would  do  it  willingly.  When 
he  had  dined  he  left  his  house  and  set  out  upon  his  way  to 
do  the  errand.  And  passing  by  the  Gate  of  San  Piero  he 
saw  a  smith  beating  iron  upon  his  anvil,  and  all  the  while 
he  sang  from  Dante's  poem  as  one  singeth  a  song,  and  he 
so  jumbled  his  verses,  clipping  here  and  adding  there,  that 
he  seemed  to  Dante  to  be  doing  him  a  very  great  injury. 
He  said  nothing,  but  he  approached  the  smith's  shop,  there 
where  he  had  many  irons  with  which  he  plied  his  trade ; 
and  Dante  took  the  hammer  and  flung  it  into  the  street,  he 
took  the  pincers  and  threw  them  into  the  street,  he  took 
the  scales  and  threw  them  into  the  street,  and  thus  he  threw 
out  many  of  the  tools.  The  smith,  turning  upon  him  with 
a  threatening  gesture,  cried  : 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  ?     Are  ye  mad  ?  " 
Dante  asked  him  :  "  What  art  thou  doing  ?" 
"  I  am  doing  my  own  business,"  answered  the  smith ; 
'^and  ye  are  spoiling  my  tools,  throwing  them  into  the 
street." 
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Said  Dante  :  "  If  thou  desirest  that  I  should  not  spoil 
thy  things,  do  not  thou  spoil  mine." 

Said  the  smith  :  "  What  am  I  spoiling  of  yours  ? " 

Dante  answered  :  "  Thou  art  singing  out  of  my  book, 
and  art  not  singing  it  as  I  wrote  it ;  I  have  no  other  trade 
but  this,  and  thou  art  spoiling  it  for  me." 

The  smith  was  taken  aback,  and,  knowing  not  what  to 
reply,  he  gathered  his  things  together  and  returned  to  his 
work.  And  now  if  he  wisheth  to  sing,  he  singeth  Tristan 
or  Lancelot  and  leaveth  Dante  alone.  Then  Dante  went  to 
the  executor,  whither  he  had  been  sent.  And  being  come 
to  the  executor  he  bethought  himself  how  that  the  knight 
of  the  Adimari,  who  had  prayed  his  assistance,  was  a 
haughty  and  disagreeable  youth,  who,  when  he  went  about 
the  city,  and  especially  upon  horseback,  went  with  his  legs 
so  stuck  out  that  he  occupied  all  the  street,  if  it  were  not 
very  wide,  in  such  a  manner  that  those  who  passed  by  him 
were  forced  to  polish  the  points  of  his  shoes ;  and  Dante, 
who  saw  everything,  had  always  been  greatly  displeased 
by  such  behaviour.  So  he  said  to  the  executor : 

"  Ye  have  before  your  Court  such  a  knight  for  such  a 
fault ;  I  recommend  him  to  your  mercy,  although  his  man- 
ners are  so  bad  that  he  deserveth  a  greater  punishment ; 
and  I  think  that  usurping  what  he  doth  from  the  public  is 
a  very  grave  fault." 

Dante  spoke  not  to  deaf  ears,  for  the  executor  asked 
what  it  was  that  he  usurped  from  the  public.  Dante 
answered  : 

"When  he  rideth  about  the  city  on  horseback  he  goeth 
with  his  legs  so  stuck  out,  that  whoever  meeteth  him  is 
compelled  to  turn  back  and  cannot  pursue  his  way." 

Said  the  executor :  "  And  doth  this  seem  a  joke  unto 
thee  ?  It  is  a  worse  offence  than  the  other." 

"  Now  listen,"  said  Dante  ;  "  I  am  his  neighbour,  and  I 
recommend  him  to  your  mercy." 

And  he  returned  unto  his  house,  and  there  the  knight 
asked  him  how  the  matter  stood.  Dante  said  :  "  He  gave 
me  a  good  answer.*'  After  a  few  days  the  knight  was 
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summoned  to  justify  himself  for  that  of  which  he  was 
accused.  He  appeared,  and  the  first  accusation  having  been 
read  to  him,  the  judge  caused  the  second  to  be  read  to  him 
also,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  rode.  The  knight, 
hearing  his  punishment  doubled,  said  unto  himself: 

"  Much  have  I  gained,  for  whereas  by  the  coming  of 
Dante  I  thought  to  be  absolved,  I  find  I  shall  be  doubly 
condemned." 

Having  justified  himself  for  this  accusation,  he  returned 
to  his  house,  and  meeting  Dante,  he  said  : 

"By  my  faith,  thou  hast  served  me  well,  for,  before 
thou  wentest  unto  him,  the  executor  thought  to  condemn 
me  for  one  thing  only,  but  since  thou  wast  there  he  is 
desirous  of  condemning  me  for  two."  And  in  great  anger 
against  Dante,  he  continued  :  "  If  he  doth  condemn  me 
I  am  able  to  pay,  and  when  the  time  cometh  I  will  reward 
him  who  hath  been  the  cause  of  this." 

Said  Dante:  "I  asked  mercy  for  you  so  earnestly  that,  if 
ye  had  been  my  own  son,  I  could  not  have  done  more ;  if 
the  executor  acteth  otherwise,  I  am  not  the  cause  of  it." 

The  knight  shook  his  head  and  departed  to  his  house. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
a  thousand  lire  for  the  first  offence,  and  another  thousand 
for  his  riding;  wherefore  he  could  never  forgive  the  injury, 
neither  he  nor  any  of  the  house  of  Adimari. 

And  for  this,  being  the  principal  reason,  Dante  was 
expelled  from  Florence  a  little  time  afterwards,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  White  Party ;  and  he  died  in  exile,  in  the  city  of 
Ravenna,  to  the  shame  of  his  own  town. 


26. 

(cxv) 

Dante  Allighieri,  hearing  an  ass-driver  sing  out  of  his  book,  and 
cry  "Arri!"  striketh  him,  saying,  "  /  did  not  put  that 
in  " ;  and  the  remainder  is  as  the  story  relateth. 

THE  foregoing  story  impelleth  me  to  relate  another  of  the 
same  poet,  which  is  brief  and  entertaining.  As  Dante  was 
going  out  for  his  diversion  one  day,  somewhere  in  the  city 
of  Florence,  and  wearing  the  gorget  and  arm-pieces  as  was 
then  the  custom,  he  met  an  ass-driver  who  had  certain 
loads  of  rubbish  in  front  of  him,  and  this  driver  walked 
behind  his  asses  singing  out  of  the  book  of  Dante.  And 
when  he  had  sung  a  piece  he  struck  the  ass  and  cried, 
"  Arri !  " l  Dante  went  up  to  him,  and  with  his  arm-piece 
he  gave  him  a  great  blow  across  the  shoulders,  saying,  "  I 
did  not  put  that  '  arri '  in  my  book."  The  man  knew 
neither  who  was  Dante  nor  wherefore  he  gave  him  that 
blow;  so  he  struck  the  ass  sharply  again,  and  cried,  "Arri ! 
arri !  "  And  when  he  had  gone  on  a  little  way,  he  turned 
round  to  Dante,  putting  out  his  tongue,  and  crying,  "  Take 
that !  "  Dante,  beholding  him,  said  :  "  I  would  not  give 
thee  one  of  mine  for  an  hundred  of  thine." 

Oh,  gentle  words  full  of  philosophy !  There  are  many 
who  would  have  run  after  the  ass-driver,  scolding  and  rag- 
ing ;  others  again  who  would  have  flung  stones ;  but  the 
wise  poet  put  the  ass-driver  to  confusion,  and  was  com- 
mended by  all  around  who  heard  such  discreet  words  cast 
at  a  man  so  base  as  was  that  ass-driver. 

1  "Arri,"  the  usual  cry  of  the  Italian  ass-driver,  like  "gee-up"  in  English. 


27. 

(cxvn) 

Messer  Dolcibene  being  in  the  city  of  Padua  and  not  being  allowed 
by  the  lord  of  the  city  to  depart,  with  cunning  craft  and 
subtlety  taketh  his  departure  in  spite  of  him. 

MESSER  DOLCIBENE,  concerning  whom  several  tales  have 
already  been  related,  was  once  in  the  city  of  Padua  with 
Messer  Francesco  the  elder  of  Carrara,  attending  a  festival 
given  by  him.  And  having  been  there  many  days,  and 
having  obtained  that  profit  which  courtiers  who  associate 
with  lords  can  obtain,  and  hoping  for  nothing  more,  he 
desired  to  depart  and  have  change  of  air,  and  for  this  he 
asked  leave  of  his  lord.  The  lord,  seeing  that  he  wished 
to  depart,  refused  to  grant  him  leave,  because  he  did  not 
see  by  what  means  he  could  bring  him  back.  But  as  Messer 
Dolcibene  returned  again  to  beg  leave  (for  not  having  his 
written  license  he  could  not  go  out  of  Padua),  the  lord 
ordered  those  who  had  the  licenses  that  they  should  prepare 
one  for  him,  and  to  those  who  kept  the  gate  he  gave  orders 
not  to  let  him  go,  not  even  though  he  himself  or  his 
servant  should  bid  them  do  it.  When  Messer  Dolcibene, 
provided  with  his  license  and  his  leave,  arrived  at  the  gate 
to  go  out,  nothing  availed  him ;  at  last  he  returned  unto 
the  lord,  and  said  unto  him  : 

"  In  the  devil's  name  plague  me  no  longer,  but  let  me 
go!" 

Said  the  lord  :  "  Go,  I  am  not  preventing  thec ;  and 
that  thou  mayest  believe  me,  thou  shalt  immediately  see  the 
proof  of  what  I  say." 

And  he  called  Messer  Ugolino  Scovrigni,  and  said  unto 
him : 

"  Mount  thine  horse  and  go  with  Dolcibene,  and  bid  the 
gatekeepers  that  they  should  let  him  depart." 
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Messer  Dolcibene  believed  that  this  time  in  truth  he 
would  be  allowed  to  depart,  and  he  went  with  Messer 
Ugolino,  and  when  they  were  come  to  the  gate,  Messer 
Ugolino  said  : 

"  Let  Messer  Dolcibene  depart,  my  lord  himself  sendeth 
you  this  order." 

The  gatekeepers  answered  :  "  If  my  lord  in  person  came 
here  and  told  us,  we  should  not  let  him  go." 

Messer  Ugolino  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  returned  with 
Messer  Dolcibene  to  the  lord  and  related  what  the  gate- 
keepers had  said.  And  the  lord  pretended  to  be  very 
angry,  and  said : 

"  Do  my  servants,  then,  hold  me  in  such  small  esteem  ? 
By  the  body  and  blood,  but  I  will  string  them  up  by  the 
arms  !  " 

Messer  Dolcibene,  who  was  seated  there,  said  to  the  lord  : 

"  Come,  now,  let  us  not  make  so  much  fuss  :  thou  hast 
caused  all  this  to  be  done,  and  thou  dost  it  to  plague  me ; 
but  since  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  going,  I  shall  go  in  spite 
of  thee." 

Said  the  lord:  "If  thou  canst  do  that,  wherefore  didst 
thou  come  to  ask  for  leave  or  for  written  license  ?  Depart, 
then,  at  any  hour,  and  a  blessing  on  thee ! " 

Said  Messer  Dolcibene  :  "  Wilt  thou  that  I  depart  if  I 
can?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  get  thee  gone  !  "  answered  the  lord. 

So  Messer  Dolcibene  left  him.  And  he  went  to  a  place 
where  they  killed  sheep  and  pigs,  and  he  took  a  great 
knife  and  smeared  it  all  over  with  blood  ;  then  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and,  holding  the  knife  aloft  where  all  could  see 
it,  and  feigning  to  have  just  killed  a  man  with  it,  he  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  towards  the  gate.  The 
people  cried  :  "  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ? "  and  others  cried  : 
"  Catch  him  !  "  and  Messer  Dolcibene  cried  :  "  Alas  !  let 
me  go,  for  I  have  killed  the  German  Casalino !  "  When 
the  people  heard  this,  some  ran  after  him  with  their  hands 
clasped,  praying,  and  some  in  one  way  and  some  in  another, 
saying  :  "  God  give  thee  grace  that  thou  mayest  escape  and 
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go  in  safety ! "  When  he  reached  the  gate,  the  gate- 
keepers went  to  seize  him  with  sword  and  lance,  and  they 
would  have  done  it,  but  when  they  heard  him  say  that  he 
had  killed  the  German  Casalino,  they  lowered  their  swords 
and  lances  and  struck  the  horse  the  hardest  blows  they 
could  with  the  flat  of  their  swords,  crying  :  "  Stop  him ! 
Stop  him  !  "  but  doing  all  they  could  do  that  he  might 
escape  safely.  And  thus,  rushing  out  of  the  gate  at  full 
speed,  he  departed  in  peace !  And  in  order  that  this  tale 
may  be  the  better  enjoyed,  I  must  say  that  this  German  Casa- 
lino was  the  most  disgraceful  Paduan  who  ever  lived  in 
Padua ;  and  there  was  nobody  who  not  only  did  not  love 
him,  but  who  did  not  desire  every  evil  to  befall  him.  He 
was  exceedingly  rich,  and  on  account  of  this  misfortune  he 
left  Padua  with  all  that  he  possessed  and  came  to  Florence, 
and  bought  a  house  and  settled  in  the  Piazza  of  Santa 
Croce ;  and  he  bought  the  fair  estate  of  Rusciano,  which 
now  belongs  to  Messer  Antonio  degli  Alberti.1  And  just 
as  in  Padua  he  was  not  beloved,  so  in  Florence  he  was  even 
less  liked,  and  here  he  died.  The  lord  of  Padua,  hearing  in 
what  manner  Messer  Dolcibene  had  escaped,  was  greatly 
diverted  by  it,  as  may  be  imagined,  and  not  only  he,  but  all 
Padua.  And  the  German  Casalino  was  looked  upon  by 
every  one  with  much  laughter,  and  he  took  such  umbrage 
at  this  tale  that  it  seemed  to  make  him  more  miserable  than 
he  was  before.  Messer  Dolcibene,  having  left  Padua, 
went  about  visiting  the  lords  of  Lombardy,  and  with  this 
story  he  earned  many  gifts,  with  which  he  returned  to 
Florence.  And  meeting  with  the  brokers,  after  having 
showed  his  gifts  for  a  good  while,  he  sold  the  things  unto 
them ;  then  he  went  to  his  own  place  at  Leccio  in  Valdi- 
marina,  and  with  the  money  he  caused  fine  works  to  be 
undertaken. 


1  The  estate  of  Rusciano  was  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  outside  the  gate  of  San 
N'icolo.  It  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  various  persons,  amongst  others  to 
Luca  Pitti,  and  that  in  1472  it  was  bought  by  the  Commune  of  Florence  and 
presented  to  Count  Federigo  of  Urbino,  Captain-General  of  the  Forces  for  the 
recovery  of  Volterra. 


28. 

(cxix) 

Whai  Messer  Gentile,  of  Camerino,  sendeth  soldiers  to  join  the 
army  encamped  before  Matelica,  certain  infantry  of  Boveg/iano 
get  drunk,  fight  ivith  a  straiv-rick,  and  in  the  end  are  all 
taken  prisoners  ivhilst  gathering  cherries. 

MESSER  GENTILE,  of  Camerino,  once  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed throughout  all  his  territory  that  so  many  men  out  of 
every  hundred  should  appear,  with  their  arms,  as  he  pur- 
posed sending  them  to  join  the  army  at  Matelica;  and, 
obedient  to  his  command,  each  man  subject  unto  him  pre- 
pared to  go  and  join  the  army.  And,  amongst  other 
communes  and  villages,  there  went  to  Matelica  a  strange 
assortment  of  people  from  a  village  called  the  Parish  of 
Bovegliano.  And  from  this  village  there  departed  to  join 
the  army  thirty  and  ten  good  foot-soldiers,  and  they  set  out 
upon  their  way,  all  well  armed,  and  arrived  at  the  tavern 
where  the  company  halted  to  refresh  themselves.  And  when 
they  had  drunk  very  deeply,  so  that  they  were  all  drunken, 
they  went  into  a  threshing-floor  where  there  was  a  great 
rick  of  straw,  and  here  they  rolled  on  the  ground,  some  on 
one  side  and  some  on  the  other.  Then  said  one  of  them, 
who  was  named  Nazzetto  :  "  Comrades,  we  are  going  to 
join  the  army  at  Matelica,  and  if  we  do  not  first  make  trial 
of  ourselves  before  we  arrive  at  Matelica,  we  shall  not 
know  what  to  do,  and  there  we  shall  be  disgraced.  There- 
fore I  hold  it  best  that  we  should  give  battle  to  this  straw- 
rick,  and  let  us  pretend  that  it  is  a  castle ;  and  as  we  act 
here,  thus  also  shall  we  act  at  Matelica." 

And  they  were  all  agreed,  and  arming  themselves  with 
shields  and  bucklers,  with  crossbows  and  lances,  they  all 
cried  with  one  voice:  "Have  at  it!  Have  at  it!"  One 
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cried  :  "  Surrender  yourselves,  ye  wretches ! "  and  they 
threw  themselves  on  that  straw-rick,  hurling  their  lances  at 
it  and  shooting  arrows  with  their  crossbows  and  making  a 
great  attack  upon  it.  But  the  best  soldier  of  them  all  was 
Nanziuolo  di  Nazzarello,  who  hurled  his  lance  up  to  the 
hilt  in  the  straw.  (And  this  saying  "  up  to  the  hilt "  means, 
in  the  speech  of  the  marches,  when  the  whole  of  the  lance 
has  entered  in.)  And  all  the  rest  of  the  company  did  like- 
wise, so  that  the  entire  straw-rick  was  thrown  to  the  ground; 
after  which  they  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep  in  the  straw, 
crossing  their  legs  and  re-crossing  them,  one  over  the  other. 
And  when  they  awoke,  one  of  them  looked  at  the  legs,  and 
beholding  them  thus  entangled,  said  to  his  companions : 

"  Brothers,  what  shall  we  do  if  there  is  nobody  who  can 
choose  his  legs  for  each  one  of  us  ?  because  I  know  not 
which  of  them  are  mine." 

And  another  replied  :  "By  the  wonders  of  Heaven,  but 
thou  speakest  the  truth,  for  we  cannot  distinguish  one  leg 
from  another !  " 

And  some  prayed  unto  San  Venanzo,  and  some  to  San 
Givingio,  and  some  to  Santo  Jemino,  and  some  to  one  and 
some  to  another  saint,  that  they  would  succour  them  and 
render  them  back  their  legs.  And  as  they  waited  thus, 
there  passed  by  a  man  from  San  Genagio,  whose  name  was 
Giovanni  di  Casuccio,  and  he  wore  silver  buttons  on  his 
dress  from  head  to  foot ;  and  they  called  unto  him,  saying  : 

"  We  pray  thee  that  thou  wilt  find  our  legs  for  us,  and 
give  back  unto  each  man  his  own." 

This  Giovanni,  approaching  close  unto  them,  said : 

"  And  what  will  ye  give  me  if  I  do  find  them  for  you  ? " 

So  they  made  an  agreement  to  give  him  ten  soldi  for  each 
man.  They  were  all  pleased,  and  they  paid  him  beforehand, 
some  giving  him  money  and  some  tokens.  When  he  had 
settled  with  them  all  he  took  a  stick  and  began  to  rain  blows 
upon  the  legs  of  these  blockheads,  and  when  they  saw  this 
each  man  drew  up  his  legs,  and  thus  each  one  got  his  own 
back  and  recognized  them.  And  they  praised  Giovanni  for 
his  cleverness,  and  San  Venanzo,  and  the  other  saints  to 
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whom  they  had  prayed,  they  praised  for  having  sent  him  to 
them  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  disgraced.  And 
taking  each  one  his  weapons  and  his  legs,  they  went  to 
Matelica.  Arriving  at  the  camp  upon  the  following  day, 
the  thirty  and  ten  good  soldiers  from  the  Parish  of  Bove- 
gliano  went  into  an  orchard  to  eat  cherries,  and  some  climbed 
into  the  trees  and  some  remained  upon  the  ground.  Just  at 
that  time  the  men  of  Matelica  issued  forth  to  skirmish,  and 
one  with  a  crossbow  aimed  at  the  soldiers  in  the  orchard, 
and  one  of  these,  who  was  on  the  ground,  began  to  cry  and 
lament,  saying,  "  Oh,  comrade,  help  me,  or  I  am  dead  !  "  and 
he  dropped  his  weapons  by  his  side,  seeming  in  truth  to 
be  killed  as  he  said,  only  by  the  aiming  of  the  crossbow. 
And  his  comrade  descended  from  the  cherry-tree  and  looked 
at  him,  and  said  : 

"What  aileth  thee?" 

But  the  other  answered  :  "  Look  and  see  who  hath  been 
shot  by  him  who  aimed  into  the  air." 

And  his  comrade  looked,  and  said  : 

"  There  is  nothing  here." 

And  he  answered :  "  If  he  be  not  here,  then  he  is  in 
yonder  thick  hedge." 

And  whilst  they  debated  on  this  question  the  Matelicans 
fell  upon  that  company  and  took  prisoners  the  thirty  and 
ten  good  soldiers.  Of  these  some  had  their  teeth  drawn 
and  some  had  their  ears  cut  off,  and  they  paid  what  they 
could  to  get  out  of  prison.  And  thus  fared  these  fine 
fellows,  who,  being  armed  with  new  wine,  fought  against 
straw,  and  then  at  the  foot  of  a  cherry-tree  were  vanquished 
without  attempting  to  defend  themselves. 


29- 

(cxxi) 

Maestro  Antonio  of  Ferrara,  having  lost  at  the  game  of  zara, 
goetb  into  the  church  where  lieth  the  body  of  Dantf,  and, 
removing  all  the  candles  from  before  the  Crucifix,  he  taketh 
them  and  placet h  them  round  the  tomb  of  Dante. 

MAESTRO  ANTONIO  of  Ferrara  was  a  man  of  very  great 
parts,  almost  a  poet,  and  as  entertaining  as  a  jester,  but  he 
was  very  vicious  and  sinful.  Being  in  Ravenna  during  the 
time  that  Messer  Bernardino  of  Polenta  held  the  lordship, 
it  chanced  that  this  Maestro  Antonio,  who  was  a  very  great 
gambler,  had  been  gambling  one  day  and  had  lost  nearly 
all  he  possessed.  Being  in  despair,  he  entered  the 
church  of  the  Brothers  Minor,  where  there  is  the  tomb  of 
the  body  of  the  Florentine  poet  Dante,  and  having  seen  an 
antique  Crucifix,  half-burned  and  smoked  by  the  great 
number  of  lights  placed  around  it,  and  finding  just  then 
many  candles  lighted  there,  he  immediately  went  and  took 
all  the  tapers  and  candles  which  were  burning  there  and, 
going  to  the  tomb  of  Dante,  he  placed  them  before  it, 
saying  "  Take  them,  for  thou  art  far  more  worthy  of  them 
than  it  is."  The  people,  beholding  this  and  marvelling 
greatly,  said,  "What  doth  this  mean?"  And  they  all 
looked  one  at  the  other.  A  steward  of  the  lord's  house- 
hold was  passing  at  that  hour  through  the  church  and  saw 
all  this,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  palace  he  related  unto 
the  lord  that  which  he  had  seen  Maestro  Antonio  do.  The 
lord,  delighting  in  such  things,  as  do  all  lords,  caused  it  to 
be  told  unto  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  what  Maestro 
Antonio  had  done,  and  bade  him  summon  Antonio  before 
him  and  feign  to  prosecute  him  for  heresy  as  a  Patarin. 
The  Archbishop  immediately  caused  him  to  be  summoned, 
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and  Antonio  appeared.  And  the  accusation  having  been 
read  unto  him  in  order  that  he  might  defend  himself,  he 
denied  nothing,  but  confessed  everything,  saying  unto  the 
Archbishop  : 

"If  ye  are  obliged  to  burn  me  I  will  say  nothing  more. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  always  prayed  for  mercy  to  the 
Crucifix,  and  it  hath  never  done  me  anything  but  evil ;  and 
when  I  saw  so  many  candles  around  it  that  it  was  half- 
burned  (would  that  it  had  been  burned  entirely  !),  I  took 
away  those  lights  and  placed  them  at  the  tomb  of  Dante, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  more  worthy  of  them ;  and  if 
ye  do  not  believe  me,  examine  the  writings  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other.  Ye  will  judge  that  those  of  Dante  are,  for 
a  human  understanding,  marvellous  beyond  nature ;  and 
the  things  of  the  Gospel  ye  will  judge  to  be  rude ;  and 
even  if  there  be  anything  high  and  marvellous  in  them,  it 
is  not  a  great  thing  that  He  who  seeth  all  and  who  hath  all 
should  reveal  in  Holy  Writ  a  part  of  that  all.  But  the 
great  thing  is,  that  a  feeble  man,  as  was  Dante,  not  having 
not  only  not  the  whole,  but  not  even  a  part  of  the  whole, 
should  still  have  seen  all  and  have  written  all.  Wherefore, 
as  it  seemeth  to  me,  he  is  the  more  worthy  of  those  lights. 
And  from  now  henceforth  my  prayers  shall  be  addressed  to 
him.  And  ye  do  your  office  and  live  well  at  your  ease, 
since  for  the  love  of  God  ye  flee  all  discomforts  and  live  in 
idleness.  And  when  ye  desire  that  I  should  explain  matters 
more  clearly  unto  you,  I  will  do  so  another  time  when  I 
have  not  played  away  all  that  I  possess." 

Unto  the  Archbishop  it  appeared  very  perplexing,  and 
he  said  : 

"So  ye  have  been  gambling  and  have  lost?  Ye  must 
return  unto  me  another  time." 

Said  Maestro  Antonio :  "  If  ye  and  all  others  like  you 
had  lost  all  ye  possessed  I  should  rejoice  greatly.  I  shall 
return  unto  you  if  I  feel  thereto  disposed ;  but  whether  I 
return  or  do  not  return,  ye  will  always  find  me  in  this 
mind,  or  worse." 

The   Archbishop   answered :    "  Now  depart,  in   God's 
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name,  or  fly  away  with  the  devil!  And  if  I  were  to  send 
for  you,  ye  would  not  come.  But  go,  at  least,  and  give 
these  same  replies  unto  his  lordship  that  ye  have  given  unto 
me." 

And  so  he  departed.  The  lord,  knowing  what  had 
happened  and  being  pleased  with  the  reasoning  of  Maestro 
Antonio,  made  him  a  gift  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
play  again;  and  for  many  days  they  delighted  greatly  to- 
gether in  the  candles  placed  before  Dante ;  and  the  lord 
went  to  Ferrara,  perchance  in  a  better  temper  than  was 
Maestro  Antonio.  At  the  time  when  Pope  Urban  V  died, 
a  painting  of  him  was  set  up  in  a  noble  church  of  a  great 
city,  and  a  lighted  torch,  which  I  myself  saw,  weighing 
two  pounds,  was  placed  before  it,  whilst  before  the  Crucifix, 
which  was  not  far  away,  there  was  a  miserable  taper  that 
cost  but  a  penny.  Maestro  Antonio  took  the  torch,  and, 
fixing  it  in  front  of  the  Crucifix,  he  said  :  "  May  evil  befall 
us  if  we  wish  to  alter  and  change  the  sovereignty  of  Heaven 
as  we  change  every  day  that  of  the  earth."  And  therewith 
he  departed  unto  his  house.  These  were  the  finest  and 
most  notable  words  that  could  ever  be  spoken  upon  such  a 
subject. 


(cxxn) 

Messer   Giovanni  of   Negroponte,    having  lost   at    zara  all  be 
possessed,  goeth  to  revenge  himself  and  killeth  a  maker  of  dice. 

MESSER  GIOVANNI  of  Negroponte,  a  very  great  and  clever 
jester  and  singer,  having  one  day  lost  all  that  he  possessed 
at  zara,1  in  the  heat  of  his  anger  and  under  the  impulse  of 
the  game,  took  a  knife  and  went  to  seek  a  maker  of  dice, 
and  killed  him.  And  being  taken  and  led  before  the  lord  of 
that  land,  who  was  a  despot,  but  who  had  a  great  affection 
for  him,  the  lord  asked  him  : 

"  How  now,  Messer  Giovanni !  what  hath  moved  you  to 
kill  a  wretched  man  and  expose  yourself  to  death  ? " 

He  replied  :  "  My  lord,  it  was  only  the  affection  I  bear 
unto  your  person,  and  the  thought  of  the  love  ye  bear  unto 
me;  and  this  is  the  reason.  I  had  lost  at  play  all  that  I  had, 
and  was  very  near  killing  myself;  but  as  I  prepared  to  do 
homicide,  I  reflected  upon  the  love  which  ye  bear  unto  me, 
and  how  that  ye  could  not  live  without  me,  and  in  order 
that  ye  might  not  lose  me,  nor  I  lose  you,  I  went  to  spend 
my  wrath  upon  the  man  who  made  the  dice,  thinking  that 
would  be  a  most  worthy  revenge.  Many  lords  and  rulers 
like  yourself  ofttimes  inflict  a  punishment  on  those  who  play; 
but,  considering  how  many  evils  come  from  gaming,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  far  better  to  destroy  all  the  makers 
of  games  all  over  the  world,  as  I  have  destroyed  this  one, 
rather  than  leave  them  alive.  And  if  ye  do  but  reflect 
upon  how  many  evils  come  from  play,  perchance  my  reason- 
ing may  not  displease  you." 

The  lord,  who  was  of  perfect  understanding,  considered 
the  excellent  reasoning  of  Messer  Giovanni  of  Negroponte, 

1  Zara,  a  game  of  hazard  played  with  three  dice. 
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and  made  a  law  that  in  all  his  territory  whosoever  made 
dice  should  forfeit  both  his  person  and  his  possessions ; 
and  moreover,  that  whosoever  made  dice  might  be  killed 
without  any  punishment  falling  upon  the  murderer ;  and 
that  whosoever  should  be  found  carrying  dice  should  pay  a 
penalty  of  a  thousand  lire  or  lose  his  hand ;  and  whosoever 
was  found  playing  where  there  were  dice  should  forfeit  his 
person  and  his  possessions.  And  thus  was  extinguished 
throughout  his  territory  this  worst  of  sources,  this  most 
malignant  root  of  evil,  whence  spring  the  cursing  of  God, 
the  wasting  of  riches,  the  union  of  pride  and  anger,  thieving 
and  stealing  through  avarice>  murder  and  gluttony,  and, 
through  this,  the  giving  way  to  unbridled  luxury  and  all 
the  evils  that  nature  can  commit.  And  Messer  Giovanni 
of  Negroponte  was  pardoned,  and  he  who  made  the  dice 
and  was  killed  paid  the  penalty. 


3'- 

(cxxin) 

At  bis  wife's  suggestion,  V it  ale  of  Pietra  Santa  ordereth  his  son, 
ivho  hath  studied  law,  to  carve  a  capon  according  to  the  Latin 
grammar.  He  carveth  it  in  such  a  manner  that,  with  the 
exception  of  his  oivn  share,  each  one  receiveth  but  a  very 
small  portion. 

IN  the  little  town  of  Pietra  Santa,  in  the  territory  of  Lucca, 
there  formerly  dwelt  a  man  named  Vitale.  He  was,  con- 
sidering the  place,  a  peasant  of  some  wealth  and  position, 
and  his  wife  being  dead,  leaving  him  with  a  son  twenty 
years  old  and  two  daughters  aged  from  seven  to  ten  years, 
he  bethought  himself  of  making  his  son,  who  was  already 
an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  study  law,  and  so  sent  him  to 
Bologna.  Now  whilst  he  was  at  Bologna,  this  Vitale  took 
another  wife.  And  as  they  lived  together  and  time  went 
on,  Vitale  began  to  receive  news  that  his  son  was  very 
clever  and  steady,  and  when  he  needed  money  for  books, 
or  for  the  expenses  of  living,  the  father  sent  sometimes 
forty  and  sometimes  fifty  florins,  and  thus  much  money 
went  out  of  the  house.  Vitale's  wife,  the  stepmother  of 
the  youth  who  was  studying  at  Bologna,  seeing  how  often 
this  money  was  sent  and  reflecting  that  for  this  reason  her 
allowance  was  diminished,  began  to  grumble,  and  to  say 
unto  her  husband  :  "  Thou  art  throwing  away  the  little 
money  that  we  have.  Thou  sendest  it  off,  and  knowest 
not  to  whom." 

Said  the  husband  :  "  Wife,  what  sayest  thou  ?  Dost 
thou  not  consider  the  profit  we  shall  have?  And  the 
honour  and  usefulness  ?  If  this  my  son  is  made  a  judge, 
he  may  also  become  a  doctor  of  law,  whereby  we  shall  be 
exalted  unto  all  ages." 

The  wife  replied  :  "I  know  nothing  of  ages.     I  believe 
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that  thou  art  deceived,  and  that  he  to  whom  thou  sendest 
all  thou  hast  is  but  a  carcass,1  and  thou  deprivest  thyself 
for  him."  And  in  this  way  the  woman  so  fell  into  the 
habit  of  saying  "  this  carcass,"  that  whenever  her  husband 
sent  money  or  any  other  thing,  she  always  quarrelled  with 
him,  saying : 

"  Send,  send  !  Deprive  thyself  of  everything  to  give  all 
that  thou  hast  unto  thy  carcass  ! " 

And  as  she  continued  to  speak  in  this  manner,  it  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  youth  studying  in  Bologna  how  that  his 
stepmother  called  him  a  carcass  when  she  disputed  with 
her  husband.  The  youth  remembered  this,  and  when  he 
had  been  several  years  at  Bologna  and  was  well  instructed 
in  civil  law,  he  came  to  Pietra  Santa  to  see  his  father  and 
the  rest  of  the  family.  And  the  father,  being  overjoyed 
to  see  him,  bade  them  wring  the  neck  of  a  capon  and  roast 
it,  and  he  invited  the  priest  of  their  parish  to  supper. 
When  the  hour  was  come  they  all  sat  down  to  table.  At 
the  head  sat  the  priest,  beside  him  sat  the  father,  then  the 
stepmother,  and  then  the  two  girls,  who  were  now  of  a 
marriageable  age.  The  young  student  placed  himself 
upon  a  bench  apart.  When  the  capon  was  brought  to 
table,  the  stepmother,  who  looked  at  her  stepson  with 
threatening  eyes  and  an  angry  face,  whispered  softly  to 
her  husband,  saying  : 

"  Why  dost  thou  not  bid  him  carve  this  capon  according 
to  the  Latin  grammar  ?  and  then  thou  wilt  see  whether  he 
hath  learnt  anything." 

The  simple  husband  said  to  his  son  :  "  Since  thou  sittest 
apart  upon  the  bench,  it  behoveth  thee  to  do  the  carving;  but 
one  thing  do  I  desire,  namely,  that  thou  carvest  learnedly." 

The  youth,  who  had  pretty  well  understood  the  matter, 
answered:  "Very  willingly." 

He  drew  the  capon  in  front  of  him  and  took  a  knife,  and 
cutting  off  the  comb  he  placed  it  upon  a  platter  and  gave  it 
to  the  priest,  saying  : 

1  Carcass,  or  corfo  morto,  was  used  as  an  expression  to  describe  a  useless 
person  ;  hence  the  pun  afterwards  made  by  the  youth. 
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"  Ye  are  our  spiritual  father  and  wear  the  shaven  crown, 
therefore  I  give  unto  you  the  crown  of  the  capon,  namely, 
the  comb." 

Then  he  cut  off  the  head,  and  in  the  same  way  he  gave 
it  to  his  father,  saying  : 

"  Ye  are  the  head  of  the  family,  therefore  I  give  you  the 
head." 

Then  he  cut  off  the  legs  and  feet  and  gave  them  to  his 
stepmother,  saying  : 

"It  is  your  business  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the 
house,  and  to  go  up  and  down,  and  that  cannot  be  done 
without  legs  ;  therefore  I  give  them  to  you  for  your  share." 

Then  he  cut  off  the  extremities  of  the  wings  and  placed 
them  on  a  platter  and  handed  them  to  his  sisters,  and  said  : 

"  These  maidens  must  soon  leave  home  and  fly  away, 
wherefore  they  have  need  of  wings,  and  so  I  give  them  to 
them.  I  myself  am  a  carcass,  and  being  one,  I  do  not  deny 
it ;  so  for  my  share  I  take  this  carcass,"  and  he  began  to  cut 
it  up  and  to  eat  heartily. 

If  his  stepmother  had  looked  at  him  threateningly  be- 
fore, she  now  looked  at  him  with  fury,  saying : 

"  Behold  his  joy  !  "  and  in  a  low  voice  she  whispered  unto 
her  husband :  "  Now  hast  thou  thy  reward  for  the  money 
thou  hast  spent !  " 

And  there  was  good  reason  for  grumbling,  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  there  would  willingly  have  cut  the  youth 
to  pieces  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  especially  the  priest,  who 
seemed  as  though  he  had  the  falling  sickness  through 
gazing  down  at  that  comb ! 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  youth  being  about  to  return 
to  Bologna,  he  explained  in  a  diverting  manner  to  all  where- 
fore he  had  divided  the  capon  in  such  a  manner.  And 
moreover,  with  half  a  jest  he  showed  his  stepmother  her 
error.  But  he  parted  from  the  others  and  from  her  with 
affection,  although  methinks  she  must  have  said  within  her- 
self :  "  Go,  and  mayest  thou  never  return  unto  us  ! " 


3*- 

(cxxiv) 

B\  means  of  a  cunning  trick  Giovanni  Cascio  teacheth  Noddo, 
being  at  table  ivith  hint,  moderation  in  the  eating  of  hot 
macaroni. 

NODDO  D'ANDREA,  who  is  still  alive,  used  to  be  a  great 
eater,  and  hot  victuals  were  as  nothing  to  him,  but  went 
down  his  throat  as  though  down  into  a  well.  And  I,  the 
writer,  can  bear  witness  that  upon  one  occasion,  having 
sent  a  pipkin  containing  a  haunch  of  meat  and  a  chine  of 
pork  to  the  bakehouse,  and  Noddo  having  sent  another 
containing  sausages  made  of  I  know  not  what,  it  happened 
that  when  Noddo  sent  for  his  pipkin  from  the  oven,  the 
baker  gave  him  mine  by  mistake ;  and  when  it  was  placed 
before  him  he  immediately  devoured  both  the  chine  of  pork 
and  the  haunch,  holding  the  joint  in  his  hands  and  biting 
into  it.  Then  said  his  wife  : 

"  What  art  thou  doing  ?  That  is  not  thy  sausage  ;  this 
pipkin  containeth  some  other  person's  meat  and  doth  not 
belong  to  us." 

He  pretended  not  to  hear  his  wife,  but  when  he  had 
eaten  almost  everything,  he  gave  the  pipkin  with  the  bones 
that  remained  unto  the  servant,  and  said  : 

"  Go  to  the  baker  and  bid  him  send  me  my  pipkin,  for 
this  one  is  not  mine." 

The  baker,  without  paying  much  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness, sought  the  pipkin  containing  sausages  and  sent  it  to 
Noddo.  And  then  my  servant  went  to  fetch  my  pipkin ; 
but  when  it  arrived  and  was  uncovered,  there  was  but 
little  found  in  it  except  bones.  I  said  to  the  servant : 

"  Go  to  the  baker  and  ask  him  if  he  intendeth  me  to 
make  dice  with  these  bones?" 
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The  baker  asked  pardon  for  his  mistake,  and  Noddo, 
with  much  laughter,  ate  both  his  own  supper  and  mine, 
not  heeding  that  it  was  very  hot,  but  going  to  work  upon 
it  instantly.  I  wished  to  relate  this  to  show  what  kind  of 
man  he  is,  before  coming  to  another  little  story  about  him. 
When  he  went  to  dinner  with  other  people  he  used  to  pray 
heaven  that  the  food  might  be  burning  hot,  in  order  that  he 
might  eat  also  his  companion's  share,1  and  when  there  were 
pears  cooked  in  wine  and  very  hot,  only  the  dish  was  left 
for  the  companion — he  had  no  chance  of  eating  anything 
else. 

It  chanced  upon  one  occasion  that  when  Noddo  was 
dining  together  with  others,  he  was  put  to  share  a  dish 
with  a  pleasant  man  named  Giovanni  Cascio.  And  when 
boiling  hot  macaroni  was  brought  to  table,  this  Giovanni, 
having  several  times  heard  tell  of  Noddo's  habits  and  find- 
ing himself  put  to  share  a  dish  with  him,  said  within 
himself : 

"  Truly,  I  am  fortunate  !  I  thought  I  was  coming  here 
to  dine,  and  I  shall  have  come  only  to  behold  Noddo 
devouring,  and  macaroni  too,  to  make  matters  worse ! 
Provide  he  doth  not  eat  me,  1  shall  do  well." 

Noddo  began  to  stir  the  macaroni,  to  wrap  it  round  his 
fork  and  hurry  it  down  his  throat,  and  he  had  already 
disposed  of  six  mouthf  uls  whilst  Giovanni  still  had  his  first 
upon  his  fork,  not  daring  to  put  it  in  his  mouth  as  it  was 
smoking  hot.  And  reflecting  that  the  whole  of  this  dish 
would  disappear  down  the  same  road  if  he  did  not  do 
something,  he  said  within  himself:  "Of  a  certainty  this 
man  shall  not  devour  all  my  share."  So  when  Noddo  took 
up  one  mouthful  upon  his  fork,  Giovanni  took  another  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground  to  the  dog,  and  when  he  had  done 
this  several  times,  Noddo  cried  : 

"  Alas  !  what  art  thou  doing  ?" 

Said  Giovanni :  "  Nay,  what  art  thou  doing  ?  I  will  not 
have  thee  eating  my  share,  I  wish  to  give  it  to  the  dog." 

Noddo  laughed,  and  ate  still  more  hurriedly,  and  Gio- 

1  It  was  the  old  custom  for  two  persons  to  eat  off  the  same  platter. 
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vanni  Cascio  likewise  more  hurriedly  flung  the  food  to  the 
dog. 

At  last  Noddo  said  : 

"  After  this,  let  us  go  gently,  and  throw  not  food 
away.M 

And  the  other  replied  :  "  Then  I  must  take  two  mouth- 
fuls  to  thy  one,  to  make  up  for  that  which  thou  hast 
already  eaten,  since  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  take  one 
single  mouthful." 

Noddo  objected  to  this,  but  Giovanni  said  : 

"  If  thou  takest  more  than  one  mouthful  to  my  two, 
I  shall  throw  my  share  to  the  dog." 

Finally,  Noddo  agreed,  and  was  obliged  to  eat  in  modera- 
tion, a  thing  he  had  never  done  in  all  his  life  before,  neither 
had  he  ever  found  any  one  who  would  keep  him  under  bit 
and  bridle  at  table.  And  those  who  were  there  to  dinner 
were  more  pleased  with  this  affair  than  with  all  the  food 
placed  before  them  that  morning.  Thus  did  a  man  who 
gorged  without  measure  have  the  new  experience  of  find- 
ing one  who  obliged  him  to  eat  moderately. 


33- 

(cxxv) 

Charlemagne  believeth  he  bath  converted  a  Hebrew  to  the  true 
faith-,  but  the  Hebrew,  being  at  table  •with  him,  reproveth  him 
for  not  observing  the  Christian  faith  as  he  should,  whereby  the 
ruler  remaineth  much  disturbed. 

CHARLEMAGNE  was  a  king  greater  than  any  other  the 
world  ever  had,  powerful  and  very  courageous,  so  that  of 
all  valiant  Christian  lords  he  and  King  Arthur  and  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  are  reputed  the  greatest  in  worth ;  and  there 
arc  also  three  pagans — Hector,  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Caesar;  and  three  Hebrews — David,  Joshua,  and  Judas 
Maccabaeus.  But  to  return  to  the  story.  Charlemagne 
having  conquered  all  Spain,  there  fell  into  his  hands  a 
Spaniard,  or  a  Hebrew,  or  in  any  case  a  pagan,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  knowledge  and  industry.  Wherefore  the 
king,  considering  the  worth  of  the  Spaniard,  exerted  him- 
self to  convert  him  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  succeeded 
therein.  And  he  went  one  morning  to  eat  with  the  king, 
sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  as  is  customary  for 
gentlemen ;  and  there  was  a  poor  man  down  below,  almost 
on  the  ground,  or  on  a  low  seat,  eating  at  a  poor  table. 
And  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  whenever  this  king  dined 
he  always  gave  dinner  in  like  manner  to  one  or  more  poor 
men  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  Seeing  this  poor  man  eat 
thus,  the  Spaniard  asked  of  the  king  who  he  was  and  what 
signified  his  eating  in  such  a  way.  And  the  king  replied  : 

"  That  is  one  of  Christ's  poor,  and  the  alms  which  I  give 
him  I  give  unto  Christ ;  for,  as  thou  knowest,  He  doth 
teach  us  that  whenever  we  give  charity  unto  one  of  these 
the  least  of  His  poor,  we  give  it  unto  Him." 

Said  the  Spaniard  :  "  My  lord,  will  ye  pardon  me  for 
that  which  I  am  about  to  say  ? " 

"Say  what  thou  wilt." 
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Then  said  he  :  "  Many  curious  things  have  I  found  in  this 
your  faith,  but  this  seemeth  to  me  more  curious  than  any  other. 
For  if  ye  hold  in  very  truth  that  this  poor  man  is  your  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  what  is  the  reason  that  ye  make  him  eat  so 
meanly  there  upon  the  ground  while  you  eat  thus  honour- 
ably up  here  on  high  ?  It  seemeth  to  me,  if  I  must  speak 
the  truth,  that  ye  should  do  the  contrary,  namely,  that  ye 
should  eat  there,  and  that  he  should  eat  here  in  your  place." 

The  king,  seeing  himself  struck  in  such  a  way  that  he 
could  ill  defend  himself,  alleged  many  reasons,  but  none 
that  could  move  the  Spaniard  from  that  which  he  had  said  ; 
and  instead  of  attaching  this  man  to  the  faith,  as  the  king 
believed  he  was  doing,  he  alienated  him  from  it  a  hundred 
miles,  and  he  returned  unto  the  faith  he  had  held  before. 
And  did  not  this  Spaniard  say  truly  ?  What  manner  of 
Christians  are  we,  and  what  is  our  faith  ?  We  give  unto 
God  plentifully  of  those  things  which  cost  us  nothing, 
such  as  paternosters,  Ave  Marias,  and  other  prayers ;  we 
beat  our  breasts,  we  wear  sackcloth  and  scourge  ourselves 
as  though  beating  flies  off  our  backs ;  we  walk  in  pro- 
cessions, and  go  to  church  and  are  very  devout  during 
Mass,  and  do  similar  things  which  cost  us  nothing.  But  if 
we  give  food  to  a  poor  person,  we  give  him  a  little  broth 
and  put  him  in  a  corner,  like  a  dog ;  if  we  give  a  meal  we 
empty  the  cask  of  bad  wine,  we  grind  the  worm-eaten 
grain,  and  whatever  other  food  is  not  to  our  taste,  that  do 
we  give  unto  Christ.  We  take  Him  for  an  ostrich,  who  can 
eat  iron.  He  who  hath  a  daughter  squinting,  crooked,  or 
ill-made,  saycth,  "I  will  give  her  to  God";  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  one  he  keeps  for  himself.  He  who  hath  a 
bad  son  prayeth  God  that  He  will  call  him  to  Himself;  he 
who  hath  a  good  son  prayeth  God  that  He  will  not  call 
him,  but  that  He  will  give  him  a  long  life.  And  thus  I 
could  make  mention  of  thousands  of  things,  of  all  of  which 
we  give  the  worst  unto  the  Lord,  who  hath  given  and 
lent  unto  us  everything.  So  that  of  a  certainty  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Spaniard  was  perfect,  because  -in  this  world 
hypocrisy  hath  overthrown  human  faith. 


34- 
(cxxxii) 

The  inhabitants  of  Mac  grata  having  been  attacked  by  Count 
Luzzo,  and  a  great  rain  coming  one  night,  they  think  it  is 
their  enemies,  and  in  a  novel  manner  the  •whole  town  is 
aroused. 

AT  the  time  when  the  Commune  of  Florence  and  its  allies 
wrested  a  large  part  of  the  Marches  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  Count  Luzzo  came  into  the  Marches  with  more  than 
a  thousand  lancers,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Macerata,  upon 
the  one  side,  at  a  place  called  the  Gate  of  San  Salvadore ; 
and  upon  the  other  side,  Messer  Rinalduccio  da  Monteverde, 
who  was  then  lord  of  Fermo,  pitched  his  camp  at  another 
gate,  namely,  at  the  Market  Gate.  And  here,  upon  the 
third  day,  they  gave  battle  to  the  town,  thinking  to  win  it 
by  force.  And  Count  Luzzo  and  his  troop  broke  down 
the  walls,  near  to  the  walls  of  San  Salvadore,  in  three 
places,  whereby  many  of  his  men  were  either  wounded  or 
killed.  And  on  the  fourth  day  the  army  departed  and 
returned  to  the  territory  of  Fermo.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, at  three  o'clock  in  the  night,  there  fell  a  great  rain 
upon  Macerata,  and  water  rushed  in  a  great  stream  through 
the  streets  of  the  town  and  carried  with  it  all  the  rubbish 
of  the  roads,  and  so  stopped  up  a  sewer.  Then  the  water, 
not  being  able  to  escape  or  continue  its  course,  flooded  the 
houses  near  it.  So  that  a  woman,  going  to  fetch  wine  for 
supper  and  walking  fearlessly,  found  the  house  full  of 
water,  and  before  she  saw  what  had  happened  she  got  into 
the  water  up  to  her  thighs,  and  perhaps  deeper,  and  began 
to  scream  "  Help !  help  !  "  Her  husband  heard  the  noise 
and  ran  to  help  his  wife,  but  his  light  went  out  and  he 
fell  into  the  water  also,  and  being  in  the  water  he  too 
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began  to  cry  "  Help !  "  The  neighbours,  hearing  the 
noise,  went  down  the  stairs  to  know  what  it  was,  but  when 
they  reached  the  door  they  could  not  get  out  on  account  of 
the  water  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses.  Therefore 
some  of  them  began  to  cry  out,  believing  it  was  the  deluge. 
The  watchmen  of  the  town  began  to  call  the  guard,  and 
they,  upon  hearing  the  noise,  called  also  the  recorder  and 
the  Priori,1  saying  that  at  the  Gate  of  San  Salvadore  they 
were  crying  :  "  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  "  And  the  Priori 
said  :  "  Tell  us  what  ye  are  saying." 

And  the  custodian  answered  :  "  They  are  crying  that 
the  enemy  hath  got  inside." 

The  Priori  replied  and  said  :  "  Ring,  thou  bellringer, 
ring  the  bell !  To  arms  !  Mayest  thou  be  hanged  !  " 

The  bellringer  began  to  ring  to  arms.  The  guard,  who 
were  already  in  the  square,  took  up  their  weapons  and  ran 
to  the  entrances  of  all  the  streets  opening  on  to  the  square, 
putting  the  chains  across  and  shouting,  "  To  arms !  to 
arms !  "  All  persons  hearing  the  bell  issued  forth  ready 
armed,  thinking  they  were  being  attacked  by  Count  Luzzo ; 
and  when  they  came  to  the  square  they  found  the  guard 
defending  the  chains,  and  crying,  "  Who  goeth  there  ? 
Who  goeth  there?"  and  some  said,  "Viva,  Messer  Ridolfo," 
and  some  answered,  "  Friends,  friends ! "  and  there  was 
such  a  great  noise  that  one  could  not  hear  the  other,  for 
the  whole  populace  was  in  the  square,  armed,  and  awaiting 
the  enemy  every  moment.  Many  declared  that  the  enemy 
was  inside  the  town,  and  had  got  as  far  as  a  church  called 
San  Giorgio,  which  stood  half-way  betwixt  the  gate  and 
the  square.  The  Priori,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not 
come,  sent  certain  messengers  towards  the  gate  to  learn 
tidings,  and  many  went  who  then  did  as  the  raven  and 
never  returned.  Amongst  others  there  was  sent  one  Friar 
Antonio,  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  who  had  a  shield 
upon  his  arm,  and  carried  the  clapper  of  a  bell  which  had 

1  Priori  were  the  governors  of  a  town  under  the  Republic,  as  in  Florence, 
holding  office  tor  periods  of  two  months  at  a  time,  and  residing  in  the  City 
Palace. 
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the  day  before  fallen  from  a  bell.  He  went  to  learn  the 
reason  of  the  noise  and  to  get  tidings,  and  as  he  returned 
with  the  news  this  friar  fell  upon  his  shield,  and  because  he 
was  so  big  that  he  seemed  a  giant,  and  could  not  free  his 
arm  from  the  shield,  he  could  not  raise  himself,  but  lay  there 
a  little  way  removed  from  the  square.  Another  who  was 
in  the  street,  also  but  a  little  way  from  the  square,  hearing 
the  banging  of  the  shield  made  by  the  friar  as  he  tried  in 
vain  to  raise  himself,  began  to  cry  out,  "  Help,  soldiers  ! 
here  is  the  enemy !  "  and  another  cried,  "  At  them !  at 
them ! "  and  a  party  went  beyond  the  chains  and  up  the 
street,  shouting,  "  To  the  death !  to  the  death !  "  And 
when  they  reached  the  friar  who  was  upon  the  ground, 
some  cried,  "Who  art  thou?"  and  some  cried,  "Surren- 
der, traitor!"  and  some  cried,  "On  whose  side  art  thou?" 
and  the  friar,  who  was  lying  on  the  ground,  cried,  "  Help 
me  for  the  love  of  God !  "  Seeing  that  this  was  the  friar, 
they  raised  him  up  with  great  difficulty.  He  was  very 
much  injured,  because  when  he  fell  to  the  ground  the 
clapper  escaped  from  his  hand  and  the  hook  of  it  caught  in 
his  hood,  so  that  when  the  friar  endeavoured  to  get  up  the 
clapper  had  hurt  him  greatly  on  his  sides  and  back,  where- 
fore he  was  all  bruised  and  half  dead.  And  returning  to 
the  square  with  the  others,  he  went  to  the  Priori  and  told 
them  the  story  of  the  water,  and  how  he  was  fallen  and 
the  peril  he  had  been  in,  saying  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  watchman  who  had  heard  him  beating  the  ground,  he 
would  have  surely  died  on  the  spot,  and  declaring  unto  the 
Priori  that  since  God  had  delivered  him  out  of  this  business, 
never  more  would  he  carry  a  shield,  and  that  as  soon  as  he 
should  reach  his  home  he  would  break  that  shield  into  a 
thousand  pieces  in  order  that  he  might  never  carry  it  again. 
On  hearing  this  story,  the  Priori  regained  that  courage 
which  they  had  nearly  lost,  and  they  gave  each  man 
leave  to  return  to  his  house.  And  all  Macerata  and  the 
neighbouring  towns  were  diverted  by  this  story  for  many 
days,  when  they  thought  of  the  water  and  of  the  fall  of 
Friar  Antonio. 
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Thus  is  a  populace  often  both  ignorant  and  mad, 
especially  in  times  of  war ;  for  if  a  measure  of  nuts  be 
overthrown,  or  a  cat  break  a  jug,  they  think  it  is  the 
enemy  and  immediately  create  an  uproar,  and  like  drunken 
fools  they  go  from  bad  to  worse,  losing  what  little  sense 
they  ever  possessed. 


35- 
(cxxxv) 

Bertino  of  Castelfalfi  bestoweth  courteous  alms  upon  an  army 
servant  'who  is  sick  and  poor,  and  being  afterwards  captured 
by  the  enemy,  he  is  liberated  by  this  same  soldier. 

IN  this  tale  I  shall  show  how  a  good  man,  having  assisted  a 
poor  army  servant  with  the  gift  of  a  small  thing,  is 
rewarded  by  him  with  the  freedom  of  his  person  and 
possessions ;  neither  did  this  occur  a  thousand  years  ago, 
but  only  such  a  short  time  since  that  I  have  spoken  with 
the  good  man  to  whom  happened  the  story  I  am  about  to 
relate.  This  was  Bertino  of  Castelfalfi,  a  man  of  excellent 
condition  and  a  wealthy  countryman,  and,  compared  with 
his  fellows,  rich  in  cattle.  One  day,  during  the  war 
between  the  Florentines  and  Count  di  Virtu,  in  the  year 
1391,  this  man  had  taken  fresh  cheeses,  made  but  a  few 
days  before,  to  sell  at  the  market  of  Santo  Miniato.  Now  as 
he  stood  in  the  square  with  these  cheeses,  an  army  servant, 
who  had  fallen  sick  and  who  had  only  a  bit  of  bread  in  his 
hand,  begged  of  Bertino  a  little  cheese  to  eat  with  his 
bread.  Bertino  said,  "  Take  what  thou  desirest,"  and  as 
he  lacked  the  courage  Bertino  gave  him  one,  saying, 
"  Take  it  and  eat."  And  the  thumb  on  Bertino's  right 
hand  was  very  broad.  The  soldier  took  the  cheese  and 
sat  him  down  there,  and  breaking  off  a  piece  he  ate  it 
with  the  morsel  of  bread  which  he  had.  When  he  had 
eaten  it  he  said  : 

"  Faith,  my  good  man,  I  have  no  money  to  give  thee, 
neither  have  I  any  more  bread." 

Bertino  had  pity  on  the  man,  and  having  two  loaves  with 
him,  he  took  these  two  loaves  and  said,  "  Come  hither 
with  me,"  and,  taking  up  what  remained  of  his  cheeses,  he 
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led  the  soldier  to  a  tavern,  and  there  placed  the  two  loaves 
before  him,  saying,  "  Eat  thou  heartily."  And  whilst  they 
were  together  at  the  tavern  the  soldier  ate  as  much  as 
he  wished  of  Bertino's  bread  and  cheese,  and  drank  as 
much  as  he  wished  of  the  wine  Bertino  ordered  to  be 
brought.  When  Bertino  had  done  this  courteous  act  of 
charity,  he  said  : 

"  Depart,  and  my  blessing  on  thee  !  " 

Now  it  happened  that  certain  men-at-arms  belonging  to 
the  enemy,  whilst  riding  towards  Castelfalfi,  stole  many  of 
Bertino's  sheep  and  other  animals.  And,  having  led  them 
away,  the  enemy  lay  in  wait  until  he  to  whom  they 
belonged  should  go  to  redeem  them,  and  they  placed 
certain  spies  to  watch.  And  it  fell  out  as  they  expected, 
for  as  Bertino  went  with  his  money  he  was  captured  by 
them,  and  taken  to  Casole,  near  Volterra,  and  there  were  his 
legs  shamefully  put  in  irons.  And  as  he  stood  one  day  in 
the  sun,  with  the  irons  on  his  legs,  that  army  servant  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  cheese  passed  by  the  place  where 
he  stood  so  unhappily.  Then  the  soldier  began  to  look  at 
Bertino,  and  having  observed  him  for  a  good  while,  he 
said  :  "  Good  man,  methinks  I  know  thee." 

Bertino,  looking  at  him,  replied  :  "  Faith,  I  do  not  know 
thee,  that  I  am  aware  of." 

And  this  was  very  possible,  because  the  soldier  was 
recovered  of  his  sickness  and  was  decently  clad ;  and  he 
said  to  Bertino : 

"  Of  a  certainty  thou  art  he.  I  know  thee  by  thy  broad 
thumb." 

Then  Bertino  began  dimly  to  remember  him,  and  the 
soldier  continued  :  "  Dost  thou  not  remember  the  cheese 
which  thou  gavest  me  at  Santo  Miniato  ? " 

And  the  other  answered  :  "  My  son,  now  do  I  know 
thee." 

Then  said  the  soldier :  "  God  knows  I  shall  reward 
thee !  Now  do  as  I  shall  tell  thee.  To-morrow  morning  I 
will  bring  thee  a  file  with  which  thou  must  file  off  these 
irons.  I  will  take  away  the  man  who  is  guarding  thee,  and 
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then  I  will  return  for  thee  and  will  bring  thee  even  unto 
thine  own  house." 

Bertino  replied  :  "  Son,  henceforth  my  life  is  thine." 

In  the  morning  the  soldier  brought  the  file  to  Bertino, 
and  conducted  the  man  who  guarded  him  to  the  tavern. 
When  the  man  had  well  drunk  he  led  him  away  to  play, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  engrossed  in  the  play  the  soldier  left 
him  and  returned  to  Bertino,  who  had  meanwhile  taken  off 
his  fetters,  and  conducted  him  to  Castelfalfi  and  never  left 
him.  Being  arrived  there,  Bertino  would  have  given  him 
of  his  florins,  but  he  would  not  accept  any,  and  he  returned 
again  to  his  own  place. 

The  goodness  of  this  army  servant  and  the  recompense 
he  made  for  a  small  benefit  received  are  things  it  is  marvel- 
lous to  hear  of.  For  my  part,  I  think  that,  had  it  been  one 
of  the  great  Romans  who  had  done  this,  it  would  have  been 
worthy  of  remembrance.  Therefore,  one  cannot  do  wrong 
in  serving  another,  be  it  even  the  least  of  men,  and  ^Esop 
teacheth  us  in  his  fable  how  greatly  the  lion1  had  need  of 
the  mouse,  when  he  sayeth  : 

"  Tu,  qui  summa  potes,  ne  desplce  parva  potent  i" 

1  In  the  original  it  gives  cat,  which  it  probably  a  slip  ot  the  memory. 


36. 
(cxxxvi) 

Maestro  Alberto  proveth  that  the  Florentine  women  in  their 
shrewdness  are  the  best  painters  in  the  'world,  and  that  it  is 
they  who  turn  each  diabolical  form  into  an  angelic  one  and 
marvellously  straighten  deformed  or  crooked  faces. 

IN  the  city  of  Florence,  which  hath  always  been  rich  in 
extraordinary  men,  there  lived  formerly  certain  painters 
and  other  masters,  who  were  employed  at  a  place  outside 
the  city,  which  is  called  San  Miniato  a  Monte,  executing 
paintings  and  work  which  had  to  be  done  to  the  church. 
When  they  had  dined  with  the  Abbot  and  had  eaten  well 
and  drunk  well,  they  began  a  discussion,  and  amongst 
other  questions,  one  whose  name  was  Orcagna,  and  who 
was  the  head  builder  of  the  noble  oratory  of  Our  Lady  of 
Orto  San  Michele,  asked  who  was  the  greatest  master  of 
painting,  not  reckoning  Giotto.  One  said  it  was  Cimabue, 
another  said  Stefano,  another  Bernardo,  and  another  Buffal- 
macco,  and  one  mentioned  one  man  and  one  mentioned 
another.  Taddeo  Gaddi,  who  was  of  the  company,  said  : 
"  Of  a  certainty  there  have  been  many  very  great  painters 
who  painted  in  a  manner  which  is  impossible  for  human 
nature  to  surpass,  but  this  art  hath  become  rare,  and  is 
dying  out  more  every  day." 

Then  said  one  whose  name  was  Maestro  Alberto,1  and 
who  was  a  great  master  of  the  art  of  carving  in  marble  : 
"It  seemeth  to  me  that  ye  are  all  greatly  mistaken,  and  I 
will  certainly  show  you  that  nature  hath  never  been  so 
clever  as  she  is  to-day,  and  especially  in  the  art  of  painting 
and  in  that  of  making  living  carvings." 

1  This  was  Maeitro  Alberto  Arnold!,  a  famous  sculptor  of  Lombard  origin  ; 
he  was  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Andrea  Pisano,  and  spent  all  his  life  in 
Florence,  where  he  worked  ibr  the  Cathedral  from  the  year  1362. 
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On  hearing  this,  all  the  masters  laughed  as  though  they 
were  out  of  their  senses.  Alberto  said  : 

"  Oh,  ye  may  laugh!    I  will  prove  it  to  you,  if  ye  wish." 

One,  whose  name  was  Niccolao,  said  :  "  Yes,  i'  faith, 
prove  it  for  my  sake  !  " 

Alberto  answered  :  "That  will  I  do,  since  thou  desirest 
it ;  but-  ye  must  listen  unto  me "  (for  they  were  all  cack- 
ling together  like  hens).  And  Alberto  commenced  and 
said  : 

"  I  believe  that  the  greatest  Master  there  ever  was  for 
painting  and  for  the  composing  of  His  figures,  is  our  Lord 
God ;  but  it  appeareth  that  many  persons  have  found  grave 
defects  in  the  figures  created  by  Him,  and  that  at  the 
present  time  they  are  correcting  them.  Who  are  these 
modern  painters  and  correctors  ?  They  are  the  Florentine 
women.  For  was  there  ever  a  painter  who  put  white 
upon  black,  or  turned  white  into  black,  except  these  ? 
There  is  born  many  a  maiden  (and  perhaps  the  greater 
number)  who  looketh  like  a  beetle :  they  rub  them  here, 
they  chalk  them  there,  they  put  them  in  the  sun  and  makethem 
grow  whiter  than  a  bean.  And  what  artist  is  there,  what 
painter,  or  even  what  dyer,  who  can  turn  black  into  white  ? 
Certainly  not  one,  for  it  is  against  nature.  Yet  should  there 
be  a  pale  and  yellow  face,  with  artificial  colours  the  women 
make  it  into  the  likeness  of  the  rose.  She  who,  through 
defects  or  her  age,  appeareth  withered,  is  made  to  become 
blooming  and  plump.  I  do  not  except  Giotto  or  any  other 
painter  when  I  say  that  none  ever  coloured  better  than 
these  women.  But  what  is  a  much  greater  thing  is,  that  a 
face  which  is  badly  proportioned,  and  hath  goggle  eyes,  is 
immediately  given  eyes  like  a  falcon's  ;  if  the  nose  is  crooked, 
they  immediately  straighten  it ;  if  the  jaws  are  heavy,  they 
immediately  adjust  them ;  if  the  shoulders  are  too  high, 
they  immediately  flatten  them,  and  if  one  is  higher  than 
the  other  they  make  it  level  with  padding,  that  they  may 
look  rightly  proportioned  and  of  a  correct  shape.  And 
thus  with  the  breast  and  with  the  hips ;  they  achieve  with- 
out a  chisel  what  Polycletus  himself  could  not  have 
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achieved  with  one.  Therefore,  to  make  my  discourse 
short,  I  tell  you,  and  I  affirm  it  again,  that  the  Florentine 
women  are  the  greatest  artists  ot  painting  and  carving 
there  have  ever  been,  because,  as  may  clearly  be  seen,  they 
supply  what  nature  lacks.  And  if  ye  do  not  believe  me, 
search  through  all  our  land  and  ye  will  hardly  find  a 
woman  who  is  dark  of  skin.  And  this  is  not  because 
nature  made  them  all  white,  but  because  through  clever- 
ness the  darkest  have  become  white.  And  so  it  happeneth 
that  their  faces  and  their  bodies  and  all  they  have,  whether 
naturally  straight  or  crooked  or  distorted,  with  much  in- 
genuity and  art  are  by  them  reduced  to  the  fairest  propor- 
tions. And  if  I  must  speak  the  truth,  then  I  say,  the 
work  doth  honour  to  the  master ! "  And  turning  to  the 
company,  he  asked,  "  And  what  do  ye  say  ? " 

Then  they  all  acclaimed  him  loudly,  crying,  "  Long  live 
the  master  who  hath  judged  so  excellently  !  "  And  in  that 
meadow  close  by,  having  decided  the  question,  they  elected 
Maestro  Alberto  to  be  their  leader ;  and  they  sent  for  wine 
from  the  cask,  with  which  they  made  very  merry,  saying 
unto  the  Abbot  that  upon  the  following  Sunday  they 
would  all  return  to  tell  their  opinions  upon  the  subject 
concerning  which  they  had  already  held  discourse.  And 
thus  upon  the  following  Sunday  all  together  they  returned 
to  dine  with  the  Abbot  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  dined 
that  day. 


37- 
(cxxxvn) 

Showing  how  the  Florentine  -women,  without  studying  or  learning 
law,  have  -with  their  own  laivs  and  wearing  their  own  gar- 
ments, vanquished  and  confused  some  doctors  of  law. 

IT  hath  been  clearly  shown  in  the  preceding  story  how 
with  their  cunning  industry  the  Florentine  women  are  more 
clever  at  painting  than  all  the  painters  who  ever  lived,  and 
how  they  make  devils  appear  angels  of  beauty,  and  how 
further  they  straighten  and  adjust  every  defect  of  nature. 
Now  in  this  story  I  will  show  how  their  laws  have  van- 
quished learned  doctors  and  how  they  can  be  very  great 
logicians  when  they  wish.  Not  a  long  time  ago,  when  I 
the  writer,  although  unworthy,  was  one  of  the  Priori1  of 
our  city,  there  came  as  judge  one  whose  name  was  Messer 
Amerigo  degli  Ainerighi  of  Pesaro,  a  man  most  beautiful  in 
his  person  and  very  able  in  his  business.  And  presenting 
himself  at  the  place  of  our  office  upon  his  arrival,  with  all 
due  solemnity  and  speeches,  he  entered  into  office.  Now 
new  laws  on  the  ornaments  of  the  women  having  been 
passed,  he  was  sent  for  some  days  after  this  and  bidden  to 
carry  out  these  orders  with  all  the  solicitude  possible,  and 
he  replied  that  he  would  do  so.  And  being  returned  to 
his  house  he  looked  over  these  orders,  and  for  many  days 
his  Serjeants  went  about  making  the  necessary  inquisition. 
But  when  the  notary  who  accompanied  them  returned  he 
told  him  that  whenever  he  found  a  woman  disobeying  the 
law  and  wished  to  write  down  her  name,  she  commenced 
to  argue  with  him,  and  the  notary  was  almost  out  of  his 
mind ;  and  Messer  Amerigo  had  noted  and  considered  all 

1  The  Priori  were  the  governor*  of  the  city,  chosen  by  ballot  every  two 
month*. 
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his  notary's  reports.  It  happened  by  chance  that  certain 
citizens,  seeing  how  that  the  women  wore  whatever  they 
liked  without  any  hindrance,  and  hearing  of  the  law  which 
had  been  passed  and  also  that  the  new  officer  had  arrived, 
went,  some  of  them,  to  the  Signori  and  said  that  the  new 
officer  did  his  work  so  well  that  never  before  had  the 
women  had  so  much  liberty  in  their  dress  as  at  the  present 
time.  Wherefore  the  Signori  sent  for  the  judge  and  told 
him  that  they  marvelled  at  the  negligent  manner  in  which 
he  carried  out  the  orders  concerning  the  women.  Messer 
Amerigo  made  answer  as  follows  : 

"  My  lords,  I  have  studied  all  my  life  to  learn  law,  and 
now,  when  I  thought  that  I  knew  something,  I  find  that  I 
know  nothing.  For,  when  seeking  for  those  ornaments 
which  are  forbidden  to  your  women  according  to  the  orders 
which  ye  gave  me,  such  arguments  as  they  brought  for- 
ward in  their  defence  I  never  before  found  in  any  law ;  and 
from  among  them  I  should  like  to  mention  to  you  a  few. 
There  cometh  a  woman  with  the  long  peak  of  her  hood 
fringed  and  twisted  round  her  head ;  my  notary  saith  : 
'  Tell  me  your  name,  because  your  peak  is  fringed.'  The 
good  woman  taketh  down  the  peak,  which  is  fastened  to 
the  hood  with  a  pin,  and  holding  it  in  her  hand  she  telleth 
the  notary  that  it  is  only  a  wreath.  Then  he  goeth  farther 
and  meeteth  a  woman  wearing  many  buttons  in  front  of  her 
dress ;  he  saith  to  her,  '  Ye  cannot  wear  those  buttons,' 
and  she  answereth,  *  Yes,  Messere,  I  can,  for  these  are 
not  buttons,  they  are  beads,  and  if  ye  do  not  believe  me, 
look  at  them ;  they  have  no  hanks,  neither  have  they  any 
button-holes.'  The  notary  goeth  to  another  who  is  wear- 
ing ermine,  and  wondereth  'What  will  she  have  to  say?' 
'  Ye  are  wearing  ermine,'  he  saith,  and  is  about  to  write 
down  her  name,  but  the  woman  answereth,  '  Do  not  put 
down  my  name,  for  this  is  not  ermine,  this  is  the  fur  of  a 
suckling.'  The  notary  asketh,  'What  is  this  suckling?' 
and  the  woman  answereth,  '  It  is  an  animal.'  And  my 
notary  is  stuck  like  an  animal ! " 

(Here  some  lines  are  missing.) 
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Said  one  of  the  Signori :  "  We  do  but  knock  our  heads 
against  a  wall." 

Another  said :  "  We  had  best  attend  to  business  of 
greater  import." 

And  a  third  said  :  "  Let  him  who  liketh  it  see  to  this 
trouble !  " 

And  then  another  said  :  "  I  would  have  you  know  that 
the  Romans,  who  conquered  the  whole  world,  could  avail 
nothing  against  their  women,  and  these,  in  order  to  have 
the  law  against  their  ornaments  annulled,  went  to  the 
Campidoglio  and  conquered  the  Romans,  obtaining  that 
which  they  desired  to  such  a  degree  that  when  Coppo  del 
Borghese  read  this  story  in  a  book  of  Titus  Livitis  it 
almost  drove  him  mad." 

And  thus,  one  alleging  one  thing  and  another  something 
else,  all  the  officers  advised  Messer  Amerigo  to  do  the  best 
he  could  and  to  leave  the  rest  alone.  And  this  was  said  at 
that  time  and  on  that  occasion,  so  that  after  this  hardly  any 
officer  carried  out  his  orders  or  gave  himself  any  trouble, 
but  allowed  the  peaks  to  pass  for  wreaths  and  meddled  not 
with  the  false  buttons  and  the  suckling's  fur  and  the  belts. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  Friulan  saying :  "  What  the  woman 
wanteth  God  wanteth,  and  what  God  wanteth  cometh  to 
pass."1 

1  Among  the  protocols  preserved  in  the  Archivio  dclla  Grascia  is  one 
•written  by  Giovanni  di  Piero  da  Lugo,  notary  under  Ser  Amerigo  of  Pesaro, 
officer  of  the  Grascia  to  the  Commune  of  Florence  for  six  months  from 
March  I5th,  1384.  On  that  day  Amerigo  issued  a  proclamation  recalling  to 
memory  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  law  on  all  who  transgressed  the 
sumptuary  regulations.  (From  The  Trii-ate  Life  of  the  Renaissance  Florentines, 
by  Dr.  Guido  Biagi.) 


38- 
(CXL) 

T/jree  blind  men  keep  company  together,  and  ivhen  counting  their 
money  at  Santa  Gonda  they  disagree  and  beat  each  other  sorely. 
They  are  separated  by  the  host  and  his  ivi/e,  and  are  beaten 
ane*w  by  them. 

AMONGST  the  inhabitants  of  Santo  Lorenzo,  near  to  Santa 
Orsola,  in  the  city  of  Florence,  were  certain  blind  men 
who  went  about  begging.  And  they  arose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  some  went  to  the  Annunziata,  and  some  to 
Orto  San  Michele,  and  some  went  to  sing  in  the  streets, — 
and  they  often  agreed  together  that,  when  their  morning's 
labours  were  over,  they  should  meet  at  the  tower  of 
Santo  Lorenzo  for  dinner,  as  there  was  a  tavern  there 
where  such  as  they  often  went  to  eat  and  drink.  One 
morning,  two  of  these  men  were  sitting  at  table  together, 
having  finished  dinner,  and  one  said,  speaking  of  their 
possessions  and  their  poverty : 

"  I  went  blind  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  I  have  earned 
about  a  thousand  lire." 

Said  the  other  :  "  Alas,  I  am  more  unfortunate,  for  it  is 
such  a  short  time  since  I  went  blind  that  I  have  scarcely 
earned  two  hundred  lire." 

"How  long  hast  thou  been  blind?"  asked  his  com- 
panion. 

He  replied  :  "  About  three  years." 

There  now  arrived  a  third  blind  man,  whose  name  was 
Lazzero  of  Corneto,  and  he  said : 

"  God  save  you,  my  brothers." 

And  the  others  asked  him  :  "  Who  art  thou  ? " 

And  he  answered  :  "  I  am  in  the  dark,  like  yourselves. 
Of  what  are  ye  speaking  ? "  he  continued. 
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And  they  related  unto  him  how  long  they  had  been 
making  profits.  Then  said  Lazzero  : 

"I  was  born  blind,  and  now  I  am  forty-seven  years  old. 
If  I  had  all  the  money  I  have  ever  gained  I  should  be  the 
richest  blind  man  in  the  Maremma."1 

"  Well,"  said  he  who  had  been  blind  three  years,  "  I  can 
find  nobody  who  has  not  fared  better  than  I."  And  as  they 
talked  thus  together,  this  man  said  :  "  In  mercy  let  us  not 
speak  of  the  years  that  are  passed  !  Let  us  make  a  partner- 
ship together,  we  three,  and  let  what  we  earn  be  common 
property ;  and  when  we  go  out  we  will  go  all  together, 
taking  hold  of  each  other,  and  if  we  have  need  of  some  one 
to  lead  us,  we  will  hire  some  one." 

They  were  all  in  accord,  and  there  at  the  table  they  took 
each  other's  hands  and  swore  it.  And  when  they  had 
worked  thus  in  partnership  some  little  time  in  Florence,  a 
man  who  had  overheard  them  arranging  this  traffic  of  theirs 
met  them  one  Wednesday  at  the  door  of  Santo  Lorenzo,  and 
gave  one  of  them  a  quattrino?  saying,  "Take  this  grosso" 
and  divide  it  amongst  the  three  of  you."  And  wherever 
he  met  them  together  on  certain  festivals  this  man  always 
bestowed  on  them  alms  of  one  quattrino,  saying,  "  Take 
this  grosso  amongst  ye  three."  At  last  one,  to  whom  it 
had  been  given  several  times,  said  : 

"  Faith  !  he  hath  given  us  a  grosso  which  feeleth  to  me 
as  small  as  a  quattrino  !  " 

Cried  the  other  two  :  "  Do  not  thou  begin  already  to  try 
to  deceive  us  !  " 

But  the  other  man  replied  :  "  How  can  I  possibly  deceive 
you  ?  Whatever  is  given  me  I  put  in  my  pocket,  as  do  ye 
also." 

"  Brothers,  loyalty  is  a  beautiful  thing,"  said  Lazzero. 

And  thus  the  matter  ended ;  and  each  one  picked  up  what 

1  Corneto   is  a  town   in  the  marshy   coast   district   called  the  Maremma 
Romana. 

2  A  grosso  was  a  small  silver  coin  worth  about  threepence  ;  a  quattrino  was 
a  topper  coin  worth  less  than  a  farthing  ;  a  Janars  was  worth  the  fourth  part  of 
a  quattrino. 
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he  could,  and  they  agreed  that  at  the  beginning  of  each 
week  they  would  put  all  their  gains  together  and  divide  the 
amount  into  three  parts.  It  happened  that  three  days  after 
they  had  made  this  division  came  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
when  they  prepared,  as  was  their  custom,  to  go  to  the  Feast 
of  Our  Lady  at  Pisa.  And  each  man  being  led  by  his  dog, 
which  was  taught  to  hold  the  dish  for  alms,  they  set  out 
upon  their  way,  singing  the  intemerata1  in  every  village 
through  which  they  passed.  And  they  arrived  at  Santa 
Gonda  upon  a  Saturday,  which  was  the  day  for  making  up 
their  accounts  and  dividing  the  money  ;  and  at  the  inn  where 
they  halted  they  asked  the  host  for  a  chamber  where  they 
could  all  three  sleep  together,  in  order  that  they  might 
arrange  their  affairs  that  night ;  and  the  host  gave  them  one. 
Now  when  it  was  the  hour  for  sleeping,  these  three  blind 
men,  with  their  dogs  held  by  leading-strings,  went  into 
their  room,  and  one  of  them,  whose  name  wavs  Salvadorc, 
said :  "  At  what  hour  shall  we  arrange  our  business  ? " 
And  they  agreed  to  do  it  when  the  host  and  his  family 
should  be  asleep,  and  so  it  was  settled.  And  when  the 
time  was  come,  the  third  man,  whose  name  was  Grazia  and 
who  was  the  one  who  had  been  blind  the  shortest  time,  said  : 

"  Each  of  us  must  sit  down  and  count  out  all  the  money 
that  he  hath  into  his  lap,  and  then  we  will  make  the  reckon- 
ing, and  he  who  hath  the  most  shall  give  unto  him  who 
hath  the  least." 

And  they  were  agreed,  and  began  to  count  their  money. 
And  when  they  had  counted,  Lazzero  said : 

"  I  find,  according  to  my  reckoning,  that  I  have  three 
lire,  five  soldi,  and  four  danari." 

Said  Salvadore  :  "  And  I  have  counted  three  lire  and  two 
danari." 

Said  Grazia  :  "  Good,  good  !  I  have  exactly  forty-seven 
soldi." 

"  How  the  devil  doth  that  happen  ? "  asked  the  others. 
"  I  know  not,"  answered  Grazia. 

"  How !  thou  knowest  not  ? "  cried  they,  "  thou  must 

1  A  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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surely  have  many  silver  grossi  more  than  we,  and  thou 
hidest  them  in  this  manner!  To  live  with  thee  is  like  living 
with  a  wolf — thou  hast  a  name  of  grace,  but  to  us  thou  art 
a  disgrace  and  a  misfortune !  " 

"I  know  not  how  I  am  a  misfortune,"  said  Grazia. 
"  When  that  man  said  that  he  gave  us  a  grosso,  it  seemed 
to  me  only  a  quattrino  ;  but  whatever  it  was,  I  put  it  into 
my  pocket  and  I  know  nothing  more  ;  I  am  as  loyal  as  ye 
yourselves  in  everything,  yet  ye  call  me  a  traitor  and  a 
thief." 

Said  Salvadore  :  "  And  thou  art  one,  for  thou  dost  rob  us 
of  what  is  ours." 

"  Thou  liest  brazenly  !  "  returned  Grazia. 

"  And  thou  liest !  and  thou  !  "  and  they  seized  hold  of  one 
another  and  began  to  beat  each  other,  and  the  money  was 
flung  about  all  over  the  floor. 

Hearing  that  the  fray  had  begun,  Lazzero  took  his  stick 
and  thrust  it  between  them  in  order  to  separate  them,  and 
when  they  felt  the  stick  they  seized  their  own  and  began 
to  lay  about  them,  and  all  the  money  was  flung  about  the 
chamber.  The  fight  waxed  more  fierce  ;  they  shouted  and 
beat  with  their  staves ;  their  dogs  barked  furiously  and 
fastened  their  teeth  in  the  garments,  now  of  one  and  now 
of  another,  and  the  blind  men  struck  the  dogs  with  their 
sticks  and  made  them  howl,  and  it  seemed  a  veritable 
tournament.  The  host,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  room 
beneath  with  his  wife,  said  unto  her :  "  Have  we  demons 
above  us  ? "  and  they  both  arose,  took  the  light  and  went 
upstairs  and  called  out,  "  Open  this  door ! "  The  blind 
men,  who  were  madly  excited  with  fighting,  heard  as  clearly 
as  they  saw  !  Therefore  the  host  burst  open  the  door  by 
force  and  entered  the  chamber,  and  in  trying  to  separate  the 
blind  men  he  received  a  blow  from  a  stick  upon  his  face, 
whereupon  he  seized  one  of  them  and  flung  him  on  to  the 
floor,  crying,  "  What  the  plague  is  all  this  ?  May  ye  all 
die  ! "  and  then  taking  his  own  stick  he  prodded  them  all 
round,  crying,  "Get  out  of  mine  house !"  Now  the  host's 
wife  approached  and  began  to  scold, as  women  do,  whereupon 
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a  dog  seized  hold  of  her  petticoat,  and  the  more  she  pulled 
the  faster  he  held.  At  last  they  were  all  out  of  breath, 
having  beaten  each  other  thoroughly,  and  were  fallen  down 
here  and  there ;  and  Lazzero  said  : 

"Alas,  host,  I  am  dead  !  " 

Replied  the  host :  "  I  would  thou  wert  dead  !  Get  out 
of  mine  house  instantly." 

But  they  all  lamented  and  said :  "  Alas,  host,  behold  our 
condition  (for  their  faces  were  all  bruised  and  bleeding), 
and  worse  still,  all  our  money  is  scattered !  " 

Then  the  host  said  :  "  What  money  ?  Death  to  you,  but 
ye  have  almost  knocked  out  mine  eye !  " 

"Forgive  us,"  said  Lazzero,  "for  it  is  God's  will  that 
we  can  no  longer  see." 

"  I  tell  ye,  get  out  of  mine  house  !  " 

But  the  men  begged  :  "  Gather  our  money  together  and 
we  will  do  as  thou  desirest." 

The  host  ordered  the  money  to  be  gathered  up,  but  he 
gave  not  even  the  half  back  unto  them,  and  he  said  :  "  Here 
are  some  five  lire  ;  ye  owe  me  for  your  reckoning  two  lire, 
wherefore  there  remain  three.  I  shall  now  go  unto  the 
governor  hard  by  here,  and  he  shall  render  me  justice  be- 
cause ye  have  wounded  me  and  your  dogs  have  torn  my 
wife's  petticoat." 

When  the  three  men  heard  that,  they  all  exclaimed  with 
one  voice : 

"  Friend,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  do  not  ruin  us  !  Take 
all  we  possess  and  we  will  depart  in  peace  ! " 

The  host  replied  :  "  So  be  it,  but  I  know  not  if  I  shall 
lose  mine  eye ;  therefore  give  me  enough  money  to  pay  for 
a  doctor  to  cure  it,  and  for  mending  my  wife's  petticoat, 
which  cost  me  seven  lire  only  the  other  day." 

In  short,  the  blind  men  gave  the  innkeeper  all  the  money 
which  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  which  amounted  to  nine  lire 
and  two  soldi,  beside  as  much  again  which  they  still  had  in 
their  pockets ;  and  thereupon,  in  the  night,  they  begged 
the  host  to  pardon  them  and  they  departed  so  stricken,  one 
limping,  and  one  with  his  face  bruised,  and  one  with  a 
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wounded  arm,  that  for  fear  of  worse  things  they  hastened 
and  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisa  by  morning.  When 
they  had  halted  at  a  tavern  below  Marti  they  began  to 
reproach  each  other,  and  the  host,  seeing  them  all  bleeding 
and  angry,  marvelled  and  said  : 

"  Who  hath  abused  you  in  this  way  ? " 

But  they  answered  :  "  It  is  no  affair  of  thine,"  and  each 
man  demanded  a  measure  of  wine,  but  more  wherewith  to 
wash  their  wounds  and  the  bruises  on  their  faces  than  to 
drink.  And  having  done  this,  Grazia  said  : 

"  Know  ye  what  I  have  to  say  ?  In  good  faith  I  did  your 
business  as  it  were  mine  own,  and  I  was  never  either  a  thief 
or  a  traitor;  and  for  my  trouble  ye  have  given  me  a  good  re- 
ward, so  that  I  have  almost  lost  both  my  money  and  my  life. 
But  a  short  folly  is  better  than  a  long  one,  and  I  shall  do 
like  him  who  saith  :  '  One,  two,  three,  here  I  depart  from 
thee' ;  and  with  ye  two  have  I  nothing  more  to  do,  and  the 
host  is  witness  thereof." 

And  he  departed  in  peace.  The  others  said  :  "  Thy 
name  is  Grazia,  but  may  God  do  unto  thee  as  thou  hast 
done  unto  us  !  " 

And  he  went  alone  into  Pisa ;  and  Lazzero  and  Salvadore 
went  there  also  to  the  feast  in  their  affliction. 

And  because,  in  addition  to  being  blind,  they  were  all 
wounded  with  their  beating,  so  many  alms  were  bestowed 
upon  them  at  Pisa  that  not  only  were  they  consoled  for 
these  blows,  but  they  would  not  have  gone  without  them 
for  all  the  world,  by  reason  of  the  advantages  they  derived 
from  them. 


39- 

(CXLVl) 

A  man  living  in  the  country,  ivho  delight eth  in  taking  other  people's 
goods  for  himself,  stealeth  a  pig  and  ivith  cunning  ingenuity 
leadeth  it  aivay,  and  having  killed  it,  he  fraudulently  taketh  it 
into  Florence.  Being  discovered,  he  payeth  tiventy-eight  lire 
and  also  restoreth  the  pig  to  the  man  from  whom  it  ivas  stolen  ; 
in  all,  it  cost  eth  him  ten  florins,  and  he  giveth  back  the  pig. 

THERE  was  a  certain  poor  gentleman,  to  speak  according  to 
the  false  opinion  of  the  world,  who  was  very  wicked, 
especially  in  the  taking  of  other  people's  goods  for  his  own 
use ;  and  he  always  lived  in  the  country,  in  a  little  house 
on  an  estate  he  possessed  less  than  a  mile  out  of  Florence. 
And  he  was  constantly  endeavouring,  by  day  and  by  night, 
to  steal  things  in  the  neighbourhood  for  himself.  Amongst 
other  occasions  he  once  had  the  effrontery  to  go  at  night 
and  steal  a  pig,  which  he  and  a  companion  enticed  out  of 
the  pig-sty  with  a  basin  of  corn  of  some  kind,  and  having 
brought  a  rope  wherewith  to  bind  it,  they  led  it  away  very 
silently.  And  as  they  were  crossing  a  field  they  came  to  a 
wide  ditch,  and  not  seeing  how  they  should  get  the  pig 
over  it,  since,  if  they  carried  it,  the  animal  would  make  a 
great  noise,  the  gentleman  said  to  his  companion,  who  was 
a  big,  strong  peasant,  broad-shouldered,  and  always  accus- 
tomed to  go  with  him  upon  these  errands  : 

"I  will  tell  thee  what  we  must  do:  one  of  us  must 
descend  into  this  ditch  and  must  bend  himself  across  it, 
making  a  bridge  of  his  back,  and  the  other  must  then  lead 
the  pig  over  this  bridge." 

So  they  were  agreed,  and  the  peasant  descended  into 
the  ditch  and  immediately  bent  himself  down,  making  a 
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bridge  over  which  an  ox  could  have  passed  ;  then  his 
master  gave  him  the  basin  of  corn  to  put  on  the  farther 
side,  and  he  himself  slowly  and  cleverly  made  the  pig  cross 
the  Rubicon.  When  the  pig  was  safely  over  they  very 
soon  reached  the  farm  from  whence  they  had  set  out.  And 
three  days  afterwards,  it  being  near  unto  the  Feast  of 
St.  Thomas,  when  the  pig  is  tied  by  the  feet,1  the  gentle- 
man decided  that  he  and  his  companion  would  kill  it  that 
night,  together  with  another  pig  which  he  had  reared  him- 
self, and  send  both  into  Florence  and  sell  them  to  an 
innkeeper  who  was  a  friend  of  his,  that  he  might  obtain 
money  to  pay  a  debt  which  he  owed ;  and  this  they  did. 
And  when  they  had  singed  and  drawn  them  and  removed 
and  washed  what  was  inside,  they  hung  the  carcasses  up  in  a 
cellar  and  fastened  the  door.  The  next  morning  the  farm- 
labourer  and  some  of  the  neighbours  said  unto  the  master  : 
"  What  was  the  matter  with  thy  pig  last  night  ?" 

And  he  replied  :  "  A  bad  matter  for  him,  seeing  that  I 
was  killing  him ;  I  have  to  pay  money  to  certain  persons 
who  are  pressing  me,  therefore  will  I  sell  my  pig  and  pay 
every  one." 

Said  his  friends  :  "  At  least  do  not  sell  the  blood,  but 
let  us  have  it." 

"  And  a  fine  lot  of  blood  ye  would  have,"  answered  the 
master,  "  for  methinks  never  before  did  so  much  blood 
come  from  so  small  a  pig  as  was  that !  " 

That  pig  weighed,  perchance,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  the  stolen  one  weighed  three  hundred.  After 
they  had  waited  awhile  and  had  eaten,  the  master  and  his 
companion  went  into  Florence,  to  an  innkeeper  near  the 
bridge  called  Ponte  alia  Carraja,  and  spoke  with  him  about 
selling  two  pigs,  ready  killed  and  dressed,  which  they 
judged  to  weigh  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  And 
being  agreed  about  the  price,  they  promised  to  send  them 
to  the  man  on  the  next  morning.  And  so  the  two  departed 
and  arranged  their  affair,  as  ye  shall  hear.  When  they 

1  Meaning  to  be  killed,  alluding  to  an  Italian  proverb,  "San  Tommt,  che 
piglia  il  porco  per  lo  pe,"  pigs  being  killed  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas. 
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wire  returned  unto  the  farm  again  this  worthless  gentleman 
said  unto  his  companion  : 

"  Thou  knowest  that  for  a  whole  pig  one  must  pay  forty 
soldi  at  the  city  gate,1  and  to  pay  four  lire  would  suit  me 
very  ill ;  therefore,  to-morrow  morning  lend  me  thine  ass, 
and  gather  me  many  branches  of  laurel,  and  see  that  thou 
art  here  early,  for  I  have  thought  of  a  way  by  which  I 
shall  only  pay  forty  soldi  for  both  pigs.  The  Commune 
stealeth  from  so  many  others  that  I  may  well  steal  from  it." 

The  peasant  answered  :  "  I  will  come  to-morrow  with 
the  ass  and  with  the  laurel  branches,  and  will  take  them 
wherever  thou  commandest  me." 

Said  this  noble  gentleman  :  "  Thou  shalt  take  them  into 
the  street  called  the  Terma,2  to  the  house  of  one  of  my 
relatives,  and  shalt  put  the  carcasses  into  a  ground-floor 
room,  and  I  shall  come  there  very  soon  after  thee,  and  then 
we  will  send  them  to  the  innkeeper." 

And  the  peasant  went  away,  and  early  in  the  morning  he 
arrived  with  the  ass  and  the  laurels,  and  finding  his  master 
awaiting  him,  he  led  the  ass  with  the  laurels  into  the  stable 
and  accompanied  the  other  to  the  cellar  where  the  pigs  were. 

Said  the  leader  :  "  Knowest  thou  my  design  ?  We  must 
split  open  the  large  pig  and  put  the  small  one  inside  it ; 
then  we  will  bind  it  well  together  with  the  laurel,  and 
nobody  will  imagine  that  there  is  one  pig  inside  the  other." 

In  short,  they  turned  two  pigs  into  one,  and  put  it  on 
the  ass  and  fastened  it  and  arranged  it  well ;  and  having 
received  forty  soldi  for  the  duty  at  the  gate,  the  peasant 
set  out  on  his  way.  When  he  arrived  at  the  gate  the  toll- 
collector  said,  "  Thou  must  pay  for  that  pig,"  and  the 
peasant  began  to  count  out  the  forty  soldi  on  the  counter. 
Now  whilst  he  was  doing  this,  there  came  certain  youths, 
gamesters  and  idlers,  such  as  often  gather  together  at  the 
gates,  and  they  looked  at  the  pig,  touching  now  its  tusks 
and  now  its  feet,  and  saying  among  themselves,  "  This  is 

1  The  gate-duty  on  pig*   was  forty  soldi  apiece,  m  recorded  in  an  anciert 
manuscript  book  of  tariffs  in  the  Magliabecchiana. 
*  Now  Via  delle  Terme. 
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a  fine  pig."  The  peasant  speedily  counted  out  the  money, 
cried  "  Arri ! "  and  with  a  blow  urged  on  his  ass,  and  he 
had  gone  about  three  hundred  paces  when  one  of  the 
youths  who  had  been  examining  the  pig  went  up  to  the 
toll-collectors  and  said  : 

"  How  much  duty  did  that  man  pay  who  hath  the  pig  ? " 
The  toll-collectors  answered  :  "  He  paid  for  one  pig." 
Said  the  youth :  "I  myself  saw  three  feet  behind  that 
pig,  and  although  I  am  always  held  to  be  forgetful,  yet  I 
well  remember  that  pigs  have  two  feet  behind,  and  not 
three." 

The  chief  collector  bade  some  one  run  after  the  peasant 
and  bring  him  back,  and  he  did  so.  When  he  reached  him 
and  said,  "  Thou  must  turn  back,"  the  peasant  instantly 
changed  countenance,  and  when  he  was  come  to  the  gate 
again  the  collectors  examined  the  pig  and  found  the  small 
pig  inside  its  body.  When  they  had  found  it  they  cried, 
"  Ha,  this  is  the  greatest  fraud  that  ever  was  seen  !  " 

Replied  the  peasant  :  "  Faith,  I  do  but  carry  what  was 
given  to  me  !  " 

"  May  the  plague  take  thee ! "  said  the  collectors,  and 
they  sent  him  to  the  customs-house  with  the  ass  and  its 
burden.  When  he  was  come  before  the  chiefs  of  the  office 
each  one  marvelled  at  such  false  cunning,  asking  him  to 
whom  the  carcasses  belonged.  And  he  told  them,  and  there 
was  much  trouble ;  but  his  prayers  prevailed  with  them,  so 
that  he  paid  the  forty  soldi,  and  for  every  penny  thirteen 
more,  which  made  twenty-eight  lire.  Meanwhile  this 
fraud  came  to  the  ears  of  the  man  from  whom  the  pig  had 
been  stolen,  and  considering  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  that 
the  other  was  not  a  man  to  keep  two  pigs,  he  made  in- 
quiries and  investigated  the  matter,  and  found  that  the  larger 
of  the  two  pigs  was  his.  Whereupon  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  gentleman  who  had  robbed  him,  asking  him  whether 
he  would  choose  to  give  back  the  pig  or  that  he  himself 
should  appeal  to  the  judge.  By  the  help  of  a  mediator  the 
gentleman  satisfied  him,  alleging  that  it  was  not  he  who 
stole  it,  but  that  it  had  been  brought  to  his  house. 
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And  so  it  happened  that  this  bad  man  did  not  come  to 
the  gallows,  as  he  deserved.  Nevertheless,  he  did  receive 
a  part  of  his  due  punishment,  for  he  was  left  without  the 
pig,  he  suffered  both  loss  and  disgrace,  and  the  affair  cost 
him  more  than  ten  florins.  One  can  never  do  wrong  in 
leaving  other  persons'  property  alone  j  and  if  this  gentleman 
had  not  died  a  short  time  after  this,  he  would  have  brought 
dishonour  on  himself  and  on  all  his  descendants. 


4o. 

(CXLVII) 

A  rich  man,  wishing  to  defraud  the  customs  of  gate-dues,  Jilleth 
his  breeches  •with  fggs.  When  he  passeth  the  gate,  the  toll- 
collectors,  ivho  have  been  informed  of  his  deception,  make  him 
sit  do*ivn  and  all  the  eggs  are  broken  and  stick  to  him.  He 
payethfor  his  fraud  and  goeth  away  disgraced. 

THE  preceding  story  recalleth  another  to  my  mind,  one 
about  a  rich  Florentine  who  was  meaner  and  more  avaricious 
than  Midas,  and  who,  through  attempting  to  defraud  the 
customs  of  less  than  sixpence,  was  forced  to  pay  heavily 
and  also  be  much  shamed,  although  he  protected  himself 
with  an  armour  of  egg-shells !  There  was,  therefore,  a 
wealthy  wretch  who  possessed  full  twenty  thousand  florins, 
and  his  name  was  Antonio  (I  will  not  mention  his  surname, 
for  the  sake  of  his  kindred).  This  man  was  in  the  country 
once,  and  desired  to  send  some  two  dozen  or  thirty  eggs 
into  Florence,  so  his  man-servant  said  unto  him : 

"  I  shall  need  money  for  the  duty,  because  we  pay  a 
denaio  for  every  four  eggs  at  the  gate." 

When  he  heard  this  Antonio  took  the  basket,  called  the 
servant  and  went  into  his  chamber,  saying  : 

"Thrift  is  useful  at  all  times  j  I  will  save  myself  that 
money." 

And  having  said  this,  he  took  the  eggs  four  by  four,  and 
lifting  his  tunic,  he  began  to  put  them  inside  his  breeches. 
The  servant  cried  : 

"  Oh  !  where  are  ye  putting  them  ?  Ye  cannot  go  out 
on  the  road  like  that ! " 

Said  Antonio:  "No?  These  breeches  of  mine  are  so 
deep  and  wide  that  they  could  hold  not  only  the  eggs,  but 
also  the  hens  which  laid  them." 
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The  servant  turned  aside  and  crossed  himself  in  his 
astonishment,  and  Antonio,  having  bestowed  the  eggs 
safely,  set  out  on  his  way,  walking  with  his  feet  wide 
apart,  as  though  he  had  two  iron  wool-combs1  in  his 
breeches.  When  they  were  come  nearly  to  the  gate,  he 
said  to  the  servant : 

"  Go  thou  ahead,  and  tell  the  toll-collectors  not  to  close 
the  gate  in  a  hurry." 

The  servant  did  as  he  was  bidden,  but  he  could  not  keep 
from  telling  the  story  to  one  of  the  collectors  as  a  very 
great  secret,  and  that  collector  told  the  others. 

"  Here  is  the  most  diverting  story  that  ever  ye  heard,"  said 
he ;  "a  man  is  now  going  to  pass  through  here  who  cometh 
from  his  own  place  and  hath  his  breeches  full  of  eggs ! " 

"  Ho  !"  quoth  one,  "  leave  him  to  me  and  ye  shall  see  a 
fine  game." 

"Do  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  others,  and  thereupon 
Antonio  arrived  and  greeted  them. 

"  Good  evening  to  all  the  company." 

Then  said  that  tax-collector  :  "  Antonio,  come  hither 
and  taste  some  excellent  wine." 

But  Antonio  answered  that  he  had  no  desire  to  drink. 

"But  thou  certainly  must,"  said  the  collector,  drawing 
him  by  his  cloak  to  the  place  where  he  wanted  him.  "  Sit 
thee  down." 

Antonio  replied  :  "  There  is  no  need  to  sit  down,"  and 
he  refused  to  do  so.  Said  the  collector  : 

"  But  I  can  oblige  any  one  to  sit  down  if  I  wish  to  do 
them  honour,"  and  he  took  hold  of  Antonio  and  thrust 
him  down  upon  a  bench.  And  as  he  did  so,  it  sounded  as 
though  he  were  sitting  down  upon  a  sack  of  glass.  The 
collectors  all  cried  : 

"What  hast  thou  beneath  thee  that  made  such  a  great 
cracking  ?  Stand  up  again  ! " 

And  the  chief  collector  said  unto  him  :  "  Antonio,  thou 
dost  surely  desire  that  we  should  do  our  duty — we  must 

1  Large  sharp  iron  combs  xised  for  combing  wool  or  tow.  Wool  was  always 
one  of  the  it  a  pie  Industrie*  of  Florence. 
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see  what  thou  hast  beneath  thee  that  made  such  a  loud 
noise." 

"But  I  have  nothing  beneath  me,"  answered  Antonio, 
and  he  lifted  up  his  cloak,  saying,  "It  must  have  been 
that  bench  which  creaked." 

"  Tush !  that  was  not  the  creaking  of  a  bench,"  they 
cried ;  "  since  thou  dost  lift  up  thy  cloak  the  thing  must 
be  elsewhere !  " 

And  they  made  him  rise  up  from  the  seat  little  by  little, 
till  suddenly  they  beheld  certain  yellow  streaks  running 
out  from  his  breeches,  and  they  cried  :  "  What  is  that  ? 
We  must  see  thy  breeches  whence  these  streams  appear 
to  come." 

They  shook  him  a  little,  and  one  pulled  him  up,  saying, 
"  His  breeches  are  full  of  eggs  !  " 

"  Hold  thy  peace  now,"  said  Antonio,  "  for  they  are  all 
broken.  I  did  not  know  where  else  to  put  them ;  and  as 
for  the  duty  on  them,  that  is  a  small  matter." 

"There  must  be  several  dozens  of  eggs,"  said  the 
collectors. 

"  In  truth,  there  were  but  thirty,"  replied  Antonio. 

Said  the  collectors  :  "Ye  seem  to  be  a  good  man,  and 
ye  swear  by  truth,  but  how  shall  we  believe  you  ?  If  ye 
will  defraud  the  Commune  of  a  small  thing,  ye  would  also 
defraud  it  of  a  great  thing,  and  ye  know  there  is  a  saying, 
'  Dogs  who  lick  cinders  cannot  be  trusted  with  flour.'1 
However,  leave  us  a  remembrance,  and  to-morrow  morning 
we  must  go  to  the  chiefs  of  our  office  and  relate  this 
matter." 

"  Alas  !  "  cried  Antonio,  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  I  shall  be 
disgraced  !  Take  of  me  whatever  ye  will !  " 

One  of  the  men  replied :  "  Marry  !  we  do  not  wrong 
the  citizens  !  For  every  danaro  thou  shalt  pay  thirteen." 

So  Antonio  opened  his  purse  and  paid  eight  soldi ;  then 
he  gave  them  a  grosso,  saying  : 

1  An  old  Italian  proverb,  meaning  that  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
steal  or  defraud  where  there  is  but  little  profit,  will  certainly  do  so  when  there 
is  anything  worth  gaining. 
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"  Take  this  and  spend  it  in  drink  to-morrow  morning ; 
but  one  thing  I  pray  you,  that  ye  relate  not  this  matter  to 
any  one." 

They  promised  not  to  speak  of  it,  and  Antonio  departed 
with  his  breeches  full  of  broken  eggs.  When  he  reached 
his  house  his  wife  said  : 

"  I  thought  thou  wert  going  to  remain  away  for  ever. 
What  hast  thou  been  doing  so  long  ? " 

"  Faith  !  "  he  answered,  "  I  know  not "  ;  and  he  put  his 
hand  behind  him  and  straddled  about  like  one  who  hath 
been  hurt. 

"  Hast  thou  had  a  fall  ? "  asked  his  wife. 

Then  he  told  her  all  that  had  happened.  When  the 
woman  had  heard  the  story  she  cried : 

"  Alas  !  thou  miserable  fool !  Was  ever  the  like  of  this 
heard  even  in  tale  or  song  ?  Blessed  be  the  toll-collectors, 
who  disgraced  thee  as  thou  deserved  !  " 

"  Hold  thy  peace  !  "  said  Antonio. 

"How,  hold  my  peace!"  cried  she  again.  "Cursed  be 
thy  wealth  if  it  leadeth  thee  to  such  meanness !  Wouldst 
thou  sit  upon  the  eggs,  like  a  hen  hatching  chickens  ?  Art 
thou  not  ashamed  ?  for  this  story  will  be  known  throughout 
all  Florence  and  thou  wilt  be  for  ever  disgraced." 

Said  Antonio :  "  The  collectors  have  promised  not  to 
relate  it." 

"  There's  another  piece  of  thy  wisdom ! "  said  his  wife. 
"  Before  to-morrow  evening  the  whole  place  will  be  full  of 
it."  (And  it  happened  just  as  the  woman  foretold.) 

And  Antonio  answered  her :  "  See  now,  wife,  I  have 
done  amiss ;  but  am  I  never  to  hear  the  last  of  it  ?  Hast 
thou  never  done  wrong  ? " 

"  Surely,"  said  the  woman,  "  I  may  have  done  wrong, 
but  I  never  put  eggs  into  my  breeches." 

"  Thou  dost  not  wear  them,"  retorted  Antonio. 

"  Worse  luck  that  I  do  not  wear  them,"  said  she,  "but  if 
I  did  wear  them  I  would  rather  go  blind  than  do  what  thou 
didst ;  and  then  I  should  never  show  myself  before  people 
again.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  dreadful  doth  it 
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appear  unto  me  that  for  the  sake  of  twopence  thou  hast 
brought  everlasting  disgrace  upon  thyself;  if  thou  hadst 
any  feeling  thou  oughtest  never  to  be  merry  again,  for  even 
I  shall  never  appear  amongst  other  women  without  being 
ashamed,  believing  that  they  are  always  saying  of  me : 
'  Behold  the  wife  of  the  man  who  carrieth  eggs  in  his 
breeches.' " 

Said  Antonio :  "  Marry,  say  no  more ;  the  others  will 
keep  silent,  but  it  seemeth  that  thou  dost  desire  to  pub- 
lish the  tale  abroad." 

"  I  shall  keep  silent  enough,"  replied  his  wife,  "  but  not 
so  the  others  who  know  of  the  matter.  I  tell  thee,  hus- 
band, thou  wert  not  held  in  high  esteem  a  short  while  ago, 
and  now  thou  wilt  be  known  for  what  thou  art.  I  was 
given  in  marriage  to  great  riches,  but  it  might  be  said  also 
to  great  misery." 

Antonio  had  already  concluded  within  himself  that  he 
had  done  a  very  mean  and  foolish  thing,  and  that  his  wife 
was  quite  right  in  all  she  said ;  wherefore  he  humbly  prayed 
her  to  say  no  more  upon  the  matter,  and  moreover,  if  he 
again  did  aught  amiss,  that  she  herself  would  mete  out  the 
punishment  to  him.  The  woman  was  now  somewhat 
appeased,  and  said :  "  Ah,  get  thee  to  market,  thou  and 
thy  wisdom,  and  I  will  do  as  best  I  can  !  "  And  thus  the 
matter  ended. 

And  we  say  that  women  seldom  have  greater  good  sense 
than  men !  See  how  this  excellent  woman  set  her  husband 
right !  She  was  as  notable  amongst  women  as  he  was  of 
little  account  amongst  men.  The  story  was  gradually  for- 
gotten, though  not  in  Florence,  where  it  was  always  related 
to  the  delight  of  others  and  the  shame  of  friend  Antonio. 
And  he,  in  order  to  conceal  the  matter  from  the  maid- 
servant, ordered  a  tub  of  lye  to  be  heated,  and  he  washed 
his  breeches  himself  very  early  in  the  morning.  And  in 
this  way  did  this  miserly  creature  save  the  gate-duty  on 
thirty  eggs,  and  bring  such  disgrace  upon  himself  that  the 
story  was  continually  talked  of,  and  even  to  this  day  is 
talked  of  more  than  ever. 


41. 

(CXLVIII) 

A  heavy  tax  being  about  to  be  levied,  Bartolo  Sonaglini  resorteth  to 
a  curious  and  crafty  trick,  "whereby,  from  being  considered 
commodious ly  'wealthy,  he  cometh  to  be  reputed  exceedingly  poor, 
and  a  very  small  tax  is  imposed  upon  him. 

IN  the  two  preceding  tales  it  hath  been  shown  how  those 
who  endeavour  to  defraud  the  Commune  over  the  gate-tax 
get  into  much  trouble,  either  losing  their  money  or  cover- 
ing themselves  with  disgrace,  as  ye  have  heard ;  but  in  this 
tale  I  shall  relate  how  a  man  deceived  his  Commune  and 
afterwards  prospered,  instead  of  coming  to  grief.  There 
lived,  and  still  liveth,  a  Florentine  man  named  Bartolo 
Sonaglini,  a  merchant  who  displayed  much  caution  in  all 
his  affairs,  and  especially  in  the  story  I  am  about  to  relate, 
wherein  he  showed  not  only  caution,  but  foresight  and  cir- 
cumspection. Now  the  Florentines  were  about  to  engage 
in  the  greatest  war  they  had  ever  had,  namely  with  the 
Count  of  Virtu,  and  were  consulting  together  concerning 
the  levying  of  taxes  and  loans.  Wherefore  Bartolo  wisely 
reflected  :  "  They  will  call  together  the  Settine,1  who  will 
lay  taxes  upon  the  merchants,  and  the  cost  will  be  so  great 
that  those  who  have  not  made  preparations  or  are  not  helped 
by  God  will  be  ruined."  Therefore,  seeing  it  was  high 
time  to  prepare,  and  that  the  taxing  would  certainly  begin 
soon,  he  arose  early  in  the  morning  and  descended  to  the 
street  door,  and  if  any  one  passed  by  he  called  unto  them 

1  The  Settine,  or  Sevens,  were  committees  of  seven  citizen*  elected  by  the 
Government,  one  for  each  district  of  the  town  ;  in  times  of  extraordinary  gravity 
or  public  danger  each  committee,  shut  up  by  itself  in  an  appointed  place,  pro- 
posed the  plans  for  the  extra  amount  of  taxation  to  be  imposed,  from  which 
plans  the  most  advisable  were  afterwards  selected. 
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asking,  "  Have  they  rung  yet  for  the  Council  ? "  and  then 
remained  within  the  house.1 

"  "What  doth  this  mean,  Bartolo  ? "  the  friend  would  say, 
and  he  would  reply  : 

"  Alas,  brother,  I  am  undone,  for  I  sent  certain  merchan- 
dise across  the  sea  and  the  sea  hath  swallowed  it  up,  and  I 
am  ruined !  And  now,  in  order  to  uphold  mine  honour, 
I  must  pay  a  goodly  sum  of  money  to  certain  persons,  who, 
hearing  of  my  condition  (which  is  so  poor  that  scarcely 
any  one  would  credit  it),  demand  payment,  and  would  to 
God  I  had  something  wherewith  to  satisfy  them  !  " 

Said  the  friend :  "  I  am  grieved  for  thee,"  and  he  departed. 

The  next  morning  several  passed  by  as  Bartolo  stood 
with  the  door  half  open,  calling  first  to  one  and  then  to 
another,  and  he  said  : 

"  Oh,  you,  have  they  rung  for  the  Council  ? " 

Some  answered  yes  and  some  no,  and  some  said  :  "What 
doth  this  mean,  Bartolo  ?  Art  thou  jesting  ?  " 

And  he  replied :  "I  have  no  mind  for  jesting,  since  of  two 
things  I  must  do  one — either  I  must  disappear  from  this 
world  or  I  must  die  in  prison ;  for  some  traffic  of  mine 
which  I  had  at  a  distance  hath  ruined  me,  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  am  'twixt  the  cross-roads  and  Santa  Candida."2 

And  he  continued  to  act  in  this  manner  for  more  than  a 
month,  during  which  time  the  members  of  the  Settine  were 
meeting  together  to  fix  the  taxes  and  loans.  When  they 
came  to  the  name  of  Bartolo  Sonaglini  they  all  said  :  "  He 
is  ruined  and  goeth  about  warily  because  of  his  debts." 

And  one  added  :  "It  is  true  what  they  say,  for  one  morn- 
ing he  dared  not  even  go  out  of  his  house,3  but  asked 
whether  the  bell  had  rung." 

And  another  said  :  "  And  he  said  the  same  unto  me." 

1  The  city  bell  was  rung  for  the  assembling  of  the  members  of  the 
Council. 

8  A  Florentine  saying,  equivalent  to  "'Twixt  the  hammer  and  the  anvil," 
or  "  On  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,"  meaning  in  a  difficulty  out  of  which  he  sees 
no  way.  Santa  Candida  was  a  dismantled  church  outside  the  walls,  where 
executions  took  place. 

3  For  fear  of  being  arrested. 
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And  yet  a  third  man  spake  :  "  It  is  true  what  these  have 
said ;  a  ship  which  was  on  a  voyage  to  Tunis,  according  to 
what  I  have  been  told,  hath  brought  disaster  upon  him." 

"  It  is  so,"  said  a  fourth,  "  and  likewise  I  hear  that  some 
person  hath  wrought  him  evil." 

"However  it  may  be,"  said  the  others,  "we  must  deal 
with  him  as  with  a  poor  man." 

And  with  one  voice  they  all  assigned  to  him  a  loan  that 
would  have  been  imposed  upon  a  beggar,  or  very  little 
more.  When  the  loans  had  all  been  fixed  and  sealed  and 
sent  to  the  Chamber,  and  the  books  registered,  and  they 
were  beginning  to  proclaim  the  names  (for  they  were  pro- 
claimed four  at  a  time),  Bartolo  Sonaglini  began  to  come 
forth  from  his  house,  and  he  asked  no  more  whether  the 
bell  had  been  rung  for  the  Council.  And  one  morning  a 
neighbour  of  his,  who  had  observed  his  doings,  said : 
"  Bartolo,  how  hast  thou  contrived  matters,  for  thou  no 
longer  appearest  to  take  care  of  thyself  ?  " 

And  Bartolo  replied :  "I  have  made  a  kind  of  agree- 
ment with  my  creditors,  and  I  am  obliged  to  sail  according 
to  the  wind." 

In  short,  this  man  who  was  wealthy  feigned  to  be  very 
poor,  and  by  means  of  this  cunning  trick  he  succeeded  in 
being  treated  in  the  matter  of  taxes  as  one  in  great  poverty. 
Thus  he  escaped  many  of  the  losses  which  fell  upon 
others,  who  in  reality  and  secretly  were  exceedingly  poor, 
but  who  in  public  appeared  to  be  rich. 

I,  the  writer,  am  of  opinion  that  this  Bartolo  would 
have  been  greatly  to  blame  had  Brutus  or  Cato  and  their 
descendants  been  members  of  the  Settine.  But  considering 
how  eagerness  had  overcome  the  discretion  of  those  whom 
the  sagacious  Bartolo  Sonaglini  knew  to  have  been  already 
elected  to  form  the  Settine,  I  hold  him  to  be  worthy  of 
everlasting  remembrance  as  a  merchant  of  great  foresight 
and  prudence  in  all  things.  And  so  during  the  whole  of 
this  war,  when  the  criers  went  about  proclaiming  the  most 
extortionate  taxes,  Bartolo  used  to  say  in  public,  "Oh, 
what  a  disaster  !  This  war  will  ruin  me  completely  !  "  but 
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at  home  and  to  himself  he  said,  "  Proclaim  away  as  much 
as  ye  like,  for  I  care  not !  And  make  war  as  long  as  ye 
like,  for  of  a  certainty  it  would  have  played  tricks  with 
me  if  I  had  not  first  played  a  trick  with  it,  saying,  'Sit 
down  and  walk  about,  and  in  time  thou  shalt  have  thy 
vengeance.' " 

Thus  this  entire  war  cost  the  circumspect  Bartolo  Sona- 
glini  but  a  very  small  sum,  whilst  many  others  wealthier 
than  he  were  ruined  by  it. 


42. 

(CXLIX) 

An  abbot  of  Toulouse,  •who  with  great  hypocrisy  leadeth  such  a  life 
that  all  believe  him  to  be  a  saint,  is  elected  Bishop  of  Paris. 
Having  attained  the  position  "which  he  had  always  desired,  he 
leadeth  a  life  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  showing  himself  to  be, 
quite  the  contrary  of  a  saint,  and  exhausting  all  the  income  of 
the  bishopric. 

I  MUST  now  relate  how  a  man  of  religion,  under  the  cover 
of  hypocrisy,  defrauded  the  world  and  prospered  greatly 
as  regardeth  his  body ;  though  as  regardeth  his  soul,  I 
think  just  the  opposite  was  the  case.  There  was  in  France 
a  certain  abbot  of  Toulouse,  who  desired  exceedingly  to 
become  a  great  bishop,  or  other  exalted  prelate,  but  who 
outwardly  pretended  to  have  just  the  contrary  ideas ;  for 
by  his  habits  he  made  it  appear  that  even  his  abbey  was  too 
great  a  benefice  for  him,  frequently  saying  : 

"  What  need  is  there  for  these  great  benefices  ?  Nobody 
should  desire  more  than  sufficeth  for  his  needs,  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  Church." 

Moreover  he  ate  very  sparingly,  keeping  a  table  which 
was  poor  instead  of  being  furnished  with  delicate  meats, 
and  fasting  upon  all  the  days  thereto  ordained,  and  upon 
many  others  as  well.  And  he  had  commanded  his  steward 
that  when  he  went  to  the  fish-market  he  should  purchase  the 
smallest  and  the  cheapest  fish  he  could  find,  because  it  would 
not  be  setting  a  good  example  to  the  world  if  such  as  he 
went  about  seeking  the  best  food  for  their  table ;  so  his 
servant  did  as  he  bade  him.  As  this  abbot  continued  to  lead 
an  abstemious  life,  he  was  universally  looked  upon  as  the 
best  religious  in  all  France.  Now  it  happened  that  the  Bishop 
of  Paris  died,  wherefore  the  electors  and  the  community 
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had  to  think  of  a  new  bishop,  and  all  pointed  to  this  abbot 
as  the  holiest  man  in  France.  Therefore,  in  consideration 
of  his  life  and  holiness,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Bishop 
of  Paris.  And  the  election  having  been  confirmed  by  the 
Pope,  the  abbot  pretended  to  be  unwilling,  declaring  that 
the  abbey  he  had  was  already  too  great  a  benefice  for  him. 
But  this  deceitful  pretence  only  serving  further  to  inflame 
the  eagerness  of  those  who  wished  to  elect  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  accept  that  which  he  had  long  desired.  So  he 
left  his  abbey  and  went  to  Paris  to  take  possession  of  the 
bishopric ;  and  every  one  went  to  visit  him,  as  the  most 
Catholic  and  most  holy  man  they  had  ever  had,  kissing  his 
hand  as  though  it  were  a  most  holy  relic.  Now  as  this 
venerable  bishop  dwelt  in  the  habitation  belonging  to  the 
bishopric,  it  chanced  one  day,  when  meat  was  forbidden, 
that  the  same  steward  who  had  been  with  him  formerly 
bought  some  little  fish  of  low  price,  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  when  his  master  was  abbot,  and  when  the 
bishop  was  seated  at  dinner,  these  little  fish  were  placed 
upon  the  table.  When  the  bishop  saw  them  he  said  : 

"  What  meaneth  this  ?  Were  there  no  other  fish  in  the 
market  ? " 

The  steward  answered:  "My  lord,  there  were  many 
fine  large  fish  of  all  descriptions,  but  I  bought  these  small 
ones  which  ye  always  preferred  to  have." 

Then  the  bishop  smiled,  saying,  "  Thou  art  a  fool !  I 
did  but  fish  with  those  small  ones  in  order  to  catch  the 
large.  I  am  now  installed  in  the  bishopric  of  Paris,  where 
it  is  needful  to  lead  a  far  more  magnificent  life  than  I  did 
as  abbot  of  Toulouse ;  therefore  have  a  care  that  hence- 
forth thou  buyest  the  best  food  thou  canst  for  my  table." 

His  servant  promised  to  do  so.  And  if  the  bishop  used 
formerly  to  fast  and  abstain,  now  he  neither  knew  nor 
desired  to  know  what  fasting  meant,  alleging  the  great 
fatigue  which  the  affairs  of  that  benefice  occasioned  him. 
The  Parisians,  beholding  his  manners  and  customs  and 
the  splendour  of  his  living,  marvelled  greatly  at  such  a 
transformation  in  so  short  a  time,  quoting  in  their  own 
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tongue  a  proverb  which  also  we  Tuscans  ofttimes  use  : 
"  I  do  not  know  thee  until  I  have  eaten  with  thee."  And 
the  bishop  quoted  another  proverb :  "  I  care  no  longer  for 
thee,  Domine,  now  that  the  winter  is  past."  And  he 
remained  Bishop  of  Paris  whilst  he  lived,  and  he  led  a 
life  of  such  pomp  that  his  successor  well  might  say  :  "  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  Bishop  of  Paris,  but  I  find 
myself  Abbot  of  a  Whirlwind." 


43- 

(CLl) 

Fazio  of  Pisa,  proposing  to  practise  astrology  and  divination  in  the 
presence  of  many  "worthy  men,  is  put  to  confusion  by  Franco 
Sacchetti,  ivho  asketh  him  many  questions  in  such  a  way  that 
he  is  unable  to  answer. 

FINDING  myself  in  the  city  of  Genoa  some  years  ago,  I, 
the  writer,  was  one  day  in  the  merchants'  square  in  a  large 
company  of  many  discreet  men  of  all  countries,  amongst 
whom  were  Messer  Giovanni  dell'  Agnello  and  a  kinsman 
of  his,  and  several  Florentines  exiled  from  Florence,  and 
men  of  Lucca  who  could  not  stay  in  their  own  city,  and  a 
Sienese  who  could  not  stay  in  Siena,  and  there  were  also 
certain  Genoese.  And  here  they  began  to  discourse  of 
those  things  which  often  occupy  fruitlessly  those  who  are 
away  from  their  own  homes,  such  as  stories,  and  lies,  and 
hopes,  and  lastly  astrology.  Upon  this  subject  a  man  who 
came  from  Pisa,  and  whose  name  was  Fazio,  spoke  with 
great  confidence,  even  declaring  that  by  many  signs  in  the 
heavens  he  knew  who  of  them  had  quitted  their  homes, 
and  in  what  year  they  should  return  thither,  and  alleging, 
moreover,  that  he  beheld  all  these  matters  through  a  power 
of  prophecy.  And  I  contradicted  him,  asserting  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  could  be  certain  of  what  things 
were  yet  to  come;  but  he  opposed  me  scornfully,  as 
though  he  were  Alfonso1  and  Ptolemy2  all  in  one,  and 

1  Alfonso  X,  King  of  Spain,  surnamed  the  "  Astronomer,"  the  "  Philosopher," 
or  the  "Wise,"  born  1221,  died  1284.     He  was  the  most  learned  prince  of  hit 
time,   and  tried   to  improve  the  Ptolemaic  planetary  tables,  but  his  improve- 
ments, known  as  the  Alfonsine  tables,  were  no  more   accurate,  both  being 
based  on  the  lame  erroneous  hypothesis. 

2  Claudius   Ptolemaeus,   the  famous    Egyptian  astronomer  and  geographer, 
flourished  in  Alexandria  circ.  139  A.D. 
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could  foresee  everything  that  was  going  to  happen,  whilst 
I  could  see  nothing  even  of  what  was  happening  at  the 
present  time.  Wherefore  I  said  unto  him  : 

"  Fazio,  thou  art  a  very  great  astrologer,  but  in  the 
presence  of  these  persons  answer  thou  me  reasonably ; 
which  things  are  the  easiest  to  know,  the  things  that  are 
past  or  those  that  are  yet  to  come  ? " 

Answered  Fazio  :  "  Oh,  who  doth  not  know  that  ?  He 
is  assuredly  very  stupid  who  knoweth  not  the  things  he 
hath  already  seen ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  what  is  still 
in  the  future." 

And  I  said :  "  Come  then,  since  thou  knowest  the  past, 
which  is  so  very  easy,  tell  me  what  thou  wert  doing  on  such 
a  day  a  year  ago  ? " 

And  Fazio  became  thoughtful.  I  continued  :  "  Then 
tell  me  what  thou  wert  doing  six  months  ago  ?  " 

He  seemed  to  have  lost  his  memory  now.  I  drove  him 
to  a  point :  "  What  kind  of  weather  was  it  three  months 
ago  ? ''  I  said. 

And  he  thought  and  thought,  and  stared  at  me  like  one 
dazed. 

"Stare  not  so,"  I  said.  "Where  wert  thou  at  this  hour 
two  months  ago  ? " 

Fazio  turned  away,  but  I  caught  him  by  his  cloak  and 
said  : 

"Stay  thou  here  and  look  at  me.  Which  ships  came 
into  port  here  a  month  ago,  and  which  departed  ? " 

Behold  him  now,  like  a  man  gone  out  of  his  mind  ! 

Then  I  asked  him  :  "What  art  thou  gaping  at?  Didst 
thou  eat  in  thine  own  house  or  in  the  house  of  another  a 
fortnight  ago  to-day  ? " 

At  last  he  said  :  "  Wait  a  little." 

But  I  returned  :  "  Wait !  I  will  not  wait !  What  wert 
thou  doing  at  this  hour  a  week  ago  to-day  ? " 

And  he  cried  :  "  Give  me  a  little  time  !  " 

"  What  time  should  be  given  him  who  knoweth  all  that 
is  going  to  happen  ?  "  I  said.  "  What  didst  thou  have  to 
eat  four  days  ago  ? " 
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"I  will  tell  thee,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  why  dost  thou  not  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Thou  art  in  a  great  hurry,"  he  said. 

And  I  answered :  "  There  is  no  hurry,  but  tell  me 
instantly  what  thou  hadst  to  eat  yesterday  morning.  Why 
dost  thou  not  say  ?  " 

And  he  was  struck  dumb.  Then,  seeing  him  so  cast 
down,  I  took  him  by  the  cloak  and  said : 

"  Ten  to  one  but  I  will  convince  thee  that  thou  knowest 
not  whether  thou  art  awake  or  dreaming." 

And  Fazio  answered  me  :  "By  the  gospels  !  it  would  go 
ill  with  me  if  I  knew  not  whether  I  were  asleep  or  awake." 

"  And  I  tell  thee  that  thou  dost  not  know  it,  and  that 
moreover  thou  canst  never  prove  it." 

"  How  so  !  I  know  not  if  I  am  awake  ?  " 

"  It  seemeth  so  to  thee,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  even  so  seemeth 
it  to  one  who  is  dreaming." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  Pisan ;  "  thou  hast  too  many  syllo- 
gisms in  thine  head." 

"  It  hath  nothing  to  do  with  syllogisms,"  said  I.  "  I  do  but 
tell  thee  things  which  are  natural  and  true ;  but  thy  wits 
are  always  elsewhere.  And  I  will  ask  thee  something  else. 
Hast  thou  never  eaten  medlars  ? " 

And  the  Pisan  answered  :  "  Yes,  a  thousand  times." 

"  Very  good ;  how  many  seeds  hath  a  medlar  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  he ;    "I  never  counted  them." 

"  And  if  thou  knowest  not  this,  which  is  such  an  ordin- 
ary matter,  how  canst  thou  ever  know  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  heavens  ?  To  go  further,"  said  I,  "  how  many  years 
hast  thou  dwelt  in  the  house  where  thou  art  living  now  ? " 

"  I  have  dwelt  there  six  years  and  some  months,"  said 
he. 

"  How  many  times  a  day  hast  thou  ascended  and 
descended  thy  stairs  ? " 

"  Sometimes  four,  sometimes  six,  and  sometimes  eight 
times." 

"  Then  tell  me  how  many  steps  there  are." 

Said  the  Pisan  :  "  Thou  hast  conquered  me,  I  admit !  " 
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And  I  answered  him  :  "  Thou  sayest  truly  that  I  have 
conquered  thee  with  reasoning.  Thou  and  many  other 
astrologers  do  in  your  own  imaginations  practise  astrology 
and  divination,  and  ye  are  all  poorer  than  a  grindstone.  I 
have  always  heard  it  said  that  '  He  who  divineth  will 
become  rich,'1  but  see  what  a  fine  diviner  thou  art  and 
what  riches  are  thine  !  " 

It  is  a  certain  fact  that  all  those  who  go  star-gazing  and 
spending  the  night  upon  the  roof  like  cats,  have  their  eyes 
so  constantly  turned  heavenwards  that  they  forget  the  earth, 
and  are  ever  wretchedly  poor.  Thus  with  my  crafty  argu- 
ments did  I  confuse  Fazio  the  Pisan.  Being  asked  by 
certain  worthy  men  if  I  had  found  the  arguments  where- 
with I  confounded  Fazio  in  some  book,  I  answered  yes,  that 
I  had  found  them  in  a  book  which  I  always  carried  about 
with  me.2 

And  they  were  satisfied,  and  marvelled  greatly  at  the 
matter. 

1  An  old  Italian  proverb. 

2  Meaning  his  own  head. 


44- 

(CLIl) 

Messer  Gi/etto  of  Spain  maketh  gift  of  a  pleasant  ass  unto  Messer 
Bernabo.  Michelozzo  of  Florence,  noting  that  this  lord  taketh 
pleasure  in  asses,  sendeth  him  two  decked  out  -with  scarlet 
cloth,  from  which  gift  he,  however,  deriveth  but  little  honour, 
and  many  strange  things  happen  in  consequence. 

A  CERTAIN  knight  of  Spain,  whose  name  was  Messer 
Giletto,  on  his  way  either  to  or  from  visiting  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  came  to  Milan.  And  he  had  with  him  an  ass, 
the  most  pleasant  beast  that  ever  was  seen.  It  stood  upon 
its  hind  legs  like  a  French  lap-dog,  and  when  the  knight 
bade  it  do  so,  it  walked  also  upon  its  hind  legs  as  though  it 
were  dancing,  and  when  Messer  Giletto  told  it  to  sing,  it 
brayed  more  strangely  than  any  other  ass ;  moreover,  it 
could  turn  somersaults  just  like  a  human  being,  and  do 
many  other  things  strange  to  the  nature  of  an  ass.  Being 
in  Milan,  the  knight  went  to  visit  Messer  Bernabo,  and 
ordered  his  ass  to  be  led  behind  him.  And  when  he  was 
come  into  the  lord's  presence  and  had  made  his  reverence, 
Messer  Bernabo  saw  the  ass  approaching,  and  instantly 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  it,  he  said  : 

"  To  whom  doth  that  ass  belong  ? " 

The  knight,  who  was  close  by,  replied  :  "  My  lord,  it  is 
mine,  and  it  is  the  most  pleasing  beast  that  ever  lived." 

The  ass  was  richly  caparisoned,  with  gilded  harness ; 
wherefore  it  seemed  to  Messer  Bernabo,  hearkening  unto 
the  knight  and  beholding  the  ass,  that  it  was,  or  truly 
should  be,  all  that  Messer  Giletto  described  it.  And 
withdrawing  into  a  courtyard,  he  sat  himself  down  with 
the  knight  by  his  side.  And  when  the  ass  was  led  in,  the 
knight  said : 

M7 
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"My  lord,  do  ye  wish  to  see  this  ass  do  strange 
tricks  ?  " 

Messer  Bernabo,  who  delighted  in  curious  things, 
replied  :  "  I  pray  you,  let  me  see  them." 

Now  there  chanced  to  be  present  a  Florentine,  by  name 
Michelozzo,  who  beheld  all  the  tricks  which  this  ass  per- 
formed, and  who  saw,  moreover,  that  Messer  Bernabo  was 
convulsed  with  laughter  when  he  looked  at  the  ass. 
Messer  Giletto,  also  seeing  how  delighted  was  Messer 
Bernabo,  said  unto  him  at  last : 

"My  lord,  I  have  nothing  more  worthy  to  present  unto 
your  lordship ;  if  this  ass  pleaseth  you,  it  is  a  very  great 
honour  for  me.  Not  that  I  would  give  it  unto  you,  for  your 
lordship  would  not  accept  so  mean  a  gift,  but  I  will  leave  it 
with  your  servants  in  order  that  they  may  sometimes  divert 
themselves  with  it." 

Messer  Bernabo  answered  that  he  would  accept  it 
graciously,  and  on  that  same  day  he  bestowed  upon  Messer 
Giletto  a  fine  horse  worth  more  than  a  hundred  florins. 
And  having  received  other  great  honours,  Messer  Giletto 
departed  and  continued  his  journey.  Michelozzo,  who  had 
seen  everything,  likewise  took  leave  of  his  lordship  and 
returned  immediately  to  Florence.  Now  he  conceived  the 
extravagant  idea  that  if  he  could  find  two  very  fine  asses 
and  send  them  unto  his  lordship  as  a  gift  from  himself,  he 
might  thereby  come  into  great  favour  with  the  lord ;  so  he 
immediately  sent  into  the  Campania  and  the  country  around 
Rome  seeking  for  two.  At  last  he  found  two  that  were 
exceedingly  fine,  and  they  cost  him  forty  florins.  And 
when  the  asses  had  been  brought  to  him  in  Florence  he 
sent  for  a  maker  of  trappings,  as  he  desired  to  know  how 
much  scarlet  cloth  would  be  needed  to  make  covers  for 
them.  And  when  he  knew,  he  sent  immediately  to  buy  such 
cloth,  and  having  sent  for  the  maker  again,  he  had  two 
magnificent  large  covers  made,  which  covered  the  asses 
completely  and  also  their  ears  ;  and  he  had  the  arms  of  the 
Visconti  put  on  the  head-pieces  and  the  fronts  and  sides, 
as  was  the  custom,  and  his  own  arms  below.  And  having 
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arranged  everything,  with  a  servant  and  a  page  on  horse- 
back, and  a  man  who  went  on  foot  before  them  to  lead  the 
asses,  he  sent  them  thus  covered  to  the  Lord  of  Milan. 
And  many  in  Florence  beheld  this  curious  sight,  for  people 
often  run  to  see  what  they  can,  and  one  or  another  asked, 
"  What  are  these  ? " 

The  servant  replied  :  "  They  are  two  asses  which  Mi- 
chelozzo  is  sending  to  Messer  Bernabo." 

Some  grinned  and  some  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
some  asked  : 

"  Doth  Messer  Bernabo,  then,  drive  a  cart  ? "  while  others 
said,  "  Hath  he  turned  dustman  ?  " 

"  I  swear  to  heaven,"  cried  the  greater  number,  "  this  is 
the  most  extraordinary  folly  that  ever  was  seen !  " 

And  these  and  many  other  things  did  they  say,  as  crowds 
usually  do.  When  the  asses  and  their  attendants  had  got 
beyond  the  Gate  of  San  Gallo,  the  covers  were  taken  off  and 
placed  in  a  bag,  and  when  they  reached  Bologna  the  covers 
were  put  on  again  before  they  entered  the  city.  When  they 
were  come  into  the  city,  the  Bolognese  cried,  "  What  are 
these  ? " 

And  some  supposed  them  to  be  race-horses,  some  thought 
them  carriage-horses ;  then,  seeing  what  they  really  were, 
one  said  to  the  other  : 

"  By  my  faith,  they  are  asses ! "  and  he  asked  of  the 
attendant,  "  What  doth  this  mean  ? " 

And  the  attendant  replied  :  "  They  are  two  asses  which 
a  gentleman  of  Florence  is  presenting  unto  the  Lord  of 
Milan." 

And  whilst  they  were  speaking,  one  of  the  asses  began 
to  bray.  "  In  faith ! "  cried  some  of  the  onlookers, 
"ye  should  put  that  ass  into  a  cage,  since  he  singeth  so 
well ! " 

When  they  reached  the  inn  kept  by  Felice  Ammannati 
there  were  more  questions  and  laughter. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  Felice  and  many  others ;  and  the 
servant  answered,  "Oh,  get  ye  gone!"  And  every  one 
declared  that  it  was  the  most  curious  thing  that  had  ever 
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been  seen,  that  two  asses  should  be  sent  as  a  gift  to  such  a 
great  lord. 

Felice  and  all  the  Florentines  who  were  there,  and 
the  Bolognese,  could  hardly  believe  in  this  most  strange 
gift,  and  they  talked  of  it  for  more  than  a  month  after  the 
asses  had  departed.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  what 
the  inhabitants  of  Modena  thought  of  them — for  in  each 
city  the  asses  made  a  famous  show  with  their  covers  and 
their  coats-of-arms  —  what  those  of  Reggio  said,  the 
wondrous  thing  it  was  considered  at  Parma,  at  Piacenza, 
and  at  Lodi,  and  all  that  was  said  in  these  towns  could 
not  be  related  in  a  month. 

When  they  arrived  at  Milan  there  was  a  great  rush  of 
the  people  to  behold  them.  "  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ? " 
and  they  all  pressed  to  see,  and  would  scarce  have  been  able 
to  say  what  they  expected.  When  they  were  come  to  the 
lord's  palace  the  attendant  of  the  asses  told  the  door- 
keeper how  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Michelozzo  to  present 
a  gift  unto  his  lordship.  The  doorkeeper  looked  through 
the  doorway  and  saw  the  two  asses  under  their  covers ; 
then  he  went  unto  the  lord  and  told  him  of  the  matter,  and 
he  said,  moreover,  that  there  appeared  to  be  two  asses  there, 
covered  with  scarlet  cloth.  When  the  lord  heard  this  his 
countenance  changed,  and  he  said  : 

"  Go,  and  bid  the  man  come  hither." 

The  servant  then  went  into  the  presence  of  the  lord  and 
laid  before  him  his  errand  and  the  gift  which  was  offered 
by  Michelozzo.  And  when  the  lord  had  heard  the  message, 
he  said  : 

"  Thou  shalt  say  unto  Michelozzo  that  it  grieveth  me 
sore  that  he  should  give  unto  me  his  companions,  and  thus 
remain  alone." 

And  he  sent  the  servant  away.  Then  he  called  to  fetch 
the  man  who  led  his  lordship's  beasts  of  burden,  by  name 
Bergamino  of  Crema,  and  he  said  : 

"  Go  thou  and  receive  those  asses,  and  take  off  their 
covers  and  have  them  made  immediately  into  tunics  for  thy- 
self and  for  one  of  the  other  men  who  go  with  the  mules 
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and  asses  to  carry  my  salt,1  and  the  coats-of-arms  upon  the 
covers  shall  be  worn  one  at  the  front  and  one  at  the  back 
of  the  tunics,  and  the  arms  of  Michelozzo  below.  And 
tell  those  who  brought  the  asses  here  that  they  must  wait 
for  an  answer." 

Bergamino  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  he  went  into  the 
courtyard  and  took  the  asses  and  put  them  in  the  stable, 
and  he  put  the  covers  in  a  chamber ;  and  that  same  day  he 
sent  for  a  tailor  and  caused  tunics  to  be  made  of  that  scar- 
let cloth  for  himself  and  three  other  men,  who  were  all 
muleteers  or  ass-drivers  in  the  service  of  the  palace.  And 
when  the  tunics  were  finished  the  men  dressed  themselves 
in  them,  put  pack-saddles  upon  the  asses  which  had  been 
given  and  drove  them  forth  from  Milan,  returning  laden 
with  oats.  And  Bergamino  and  the  others  who  walked 
behind  them  were  asked,  "  What  is  this  ?  Wherefore 
are  ye  dressed  thus  in  scarlet,  and  with  those  coats-of-arms, 
to  walk  behind  those  asses  ?  " 

Bergamino  replied :  "A  gentleman  of  Florence,  whose 
name  is  Michelozzo,  hath  sent  me  a  gift  of  these  asses  and 
this  scarlet  cloth,  and  I  have  dressed  myself  and  these 
others  in  it  for  love  of  him." 

And  all  this  he  did  according  to  his  lord's  commands. 
Then  he  caused  a  reply  to  be  written  unto  Michelozzo  by 
his  lordship's  clerk,  but  as  though  from  himself,  saying 
how  that  he  had  received  the  two  asses  with  scarlet  covers, 
and  that  he  had  immediately  put  pack-saddles  upon  them, 
using  them  in  the  service  of  his  lordship,  and  that  they  had 
borne  their  burdens  exceeding  well ;  and  further,  that  the 
scarlet  cloth  which  covered  the  asses  had  sufficed  to  dress 
him  and  three  other  ass-drivers,  and  that,  wearing  the 
lord's  arms  and  the  arms  of  Michelozzo  below  them,  to  do 
him  more  honour,  they  had  gone  about  Milan  for  several 
days,  walking  behind  the  asses  thus  dressed,  showing  them- 
selves and  saying  who  had  sent  the  things.  And  when  the 
letter  was  finished,  (and  it  contained  many  other  things 

1  Bernabo  Visconti  possessed  salt-works  of  his  own,  which  were  a  source  of 
income  to  rulers  then  as  now  in  Italy. 
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which  he  had  written,)  he  caused  it  to  be  closed,  and  at  the 
foot  was  written,  "  Bergamino  of  Crema,  baggage  master 
to  the  most  magnificent  the  Lord  of  Milan,  etc."  And  the 
superscription  was  this,  "To  my  brother  Michelozzo, 
otherwise  Chief  Puppet  of  all  the  Puppets  of  Florenza." 
And  all  being  completed  and  sealed,  he  gave  it  unto  the 
servant,  saying  : 

"Here  is  the  answer,  and  thou  mayst  depart  whenever 
thou  wilt." 

The  servant  desired  to  speak  also  with  his  lordship, 
thinking,  perchance,  that  he  would  receive  money  for  the 
gift  which  he  had  brought ;  but  he  only  lost  his  time,  and 
never  succeeded  in  approaching  the  lord.  Therefore  he 
returned  to  Florence  with  Bergamino's  letter,  and,  being 
come  to  where  Michelozzo  was,  he  handed  it  to  him. 
When  Michelozzo  read  the  superscription  he  almost  fainted, 
and  when  he  had  opened  the  letter  and  read  who  had  sent 
it,  he  felt  worse  than  before.  When  he  had  read  it  he 
clapped  his  hands  and  called  the  servant,  and  said  : 

"  To  whom  didst  thou  give  my  letter  ? " 

And  the  man  replied  :  "  Unto  Messer  Bernabo." 

"  And  what  said  he  unto  thee  ? " 

"  He  said  it  grieved  him  that  ye  should  remain  alone, 
and  should  have  sent  unto  him  those  who  were  your 
companions." 

"  Who  gave  thee  this  letter  ?" 

"  One  of  his  servants,  and  I  was  not  able  to  see  his 
lordship  again." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Michelozzo,  "  thou  hast  ruined  me ;  how 
do  I  know  who  is  this  Bergamino  ?  Get  thee  out  of  mine 
house,  for  thou  shalt  never  live  with  me  again  ! " 

The  servant  answered  :  "  I  will  go  or  stay  according  to 
your  commands ;  but  I  will  tell  thee  now  that  in  every 
place  where  we  passed  through  the  people  mocked  at  us, 
and  if  I  were  to  repeat  unto  you  everything  they  said  to  us, 
ye  would  be  greatly  surprised." 

Michelozzo  scoffed  and  asked  :  "  And  what  did  they  say 
unto  you  ?  Doth  nobody  ever  give  anything  unto  a  lord  ? 
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"  Assuredly,"  returned  the  servant,  "  but  not  asses." 

"  Mayest  thou  die  a  sudden  death ! "  cried  Michelozzo. 
"  Wert  thou  not  with  me  when  that  Spanish  knight  gave 
his  ass  unto  the  lord,  and  what  wouldst  thou  say  about 
that?" 

Said  the  servant :  "  That  was  a  special  case,  and  more- 
over it  was  a  very  remarkable  beast;  but  this  is  another 
matter." 

"  One  foot  of  one  of  my  beasts  is  worth  more  than  the 
whole  of  that  other  ass,"  replied  Michelozzo,  "  for  they 
cost  me,  together  with  their  coverings,  more  than  a 
hundred  florins." 

Said  the  servant :  "  Yours  were  asses  for  bearing 
burdens,  wherefore  they  were  immediately  put  to  work." 

"It  hath  all  gone  ill,  for  I  sent  the  asses  to  Messer 
Bernabo,"  said  Michelozzo,  "but  thou  hast  given  thereto 
Bergamino  of  Crema.  What  the  devil  have  I  to  do  with 
this  lousy  knave  of  Crema,  who,  according  to  his  letter,  is 
an  ass-driver !  Get  thee  out  of  my  sight,  and  a  thousand 
plagues  befall  thee  ! " 

The  servant  departed,  but  after  two  days  his  master  took 
him  back  very  gladly.  And  Michelozzo  fell  sick  of  a 
malady  of  which  he  never  seemed  to  recover,  but  per- 
chance it  was  more  melancholy  than  any  other  disorder. 
And  verily,  his  was  a  strange  gift  to  make,  and  he  was 
treated  strangely  and  according  as  he  had  deserved. 


45- 

(cLVl) 

Whilst  in  the  suburbs  of  Ferrara,  Messer  Dolcibene,  in  the  guise 
of  a  physician,  replaceth  in  position  a  damsel's  hand  'which  had 
been  tivisted  and  distorted,  and  this  he  doth  by  sitting  heavily 
upon  it. 

NOTHING  seemeth  so  sweet  as  goodness  to  whosoever  will 
meditate  upon  it ;  wherefore,  being  a  lover  of  one  thing 
and  the  other,  I  will  return  to  that  name  wherein  both 
qualities  are  combined,1  that  is  to  Messer  Dolcibene,  of 
whom  several  tales  have  already  been  related.  In  this 
present  one  I  will  show  how,  albeit  possessing  neither 
knowledge  nor  philosophy  nor  medicine,  and  being  in  such 
a  plight  that  he  could  find  neither  an  inn  nor  a  house  where 
he  might  lodge,  he  made  a  new  and  very  fine  experiment, 
never  essayed  by  any  physician  before  him.  To  my  story, 
therefore.  Having  been  made  King  of  the  Jesters  of  Italy 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  of  Bohemia,  and  hearing  that  the 
Emperor  was  returning  to  Italy  for  the  second  time  and  had 
already  arrived  in  Lombardy,  Messer  Dolcibene,  with 
several  horses,  departed  from  Florence  to  journey  into 
Lombardy  that  he  might  meet  and  visit  the  Emperor.  And 
arriving  late  one  evening  at  Ferrara  he  found  the  Emperor 
there,  and,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  people  who 
were  with  him,  he  had  taken  all  the  chambers  and  the  inns 
in  Ferrara  itself  and  for  some  miles  round.  Wherefore 
Messer  Dolcibene  was  obliged  to  present  himself  at  the 
palace  where  the  Emperor  was  without  having  first  found 
a  lodging.  He  dismounted  in  the  street,  and  leaving  his 
horses  in  the  care  of  his  servants  he  went  into  the  Em- 
peror's presence.  And  having  made  his  reverence,  he  said  : 

1  A  piny  on  the  name  Dolcibene,  the  halve!  of  which  mean  "  sweetncu  " 
and  ''goodness.' 
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"  My  lord,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  ye  have  the  means  of 
overcoming  the  whole  world  :  ye  stand  well  both  with  the 
Pope  and  with  me ;  ye  have  your  sword,  the  Pope  hath  his 
seals,  and  I  have  my  tongue ;  and  these  things  can  no  man 
withstand." 

The  Emperor  having  returned  him  a  suitable  answer, 
Messer  Dolcibene  said  further  : 

"  Holy  Crown  !  I  have  not  yet  found  a  lodging,  and  I 
desire  to  go  and  seek  one,  if  one  is  to  be  found  wherein 
I  can  enter,  after  which  I  will  return  unto  your  Majesty." 

So  he  departed,  and  mounted  his  horse  and  went  from 
place  to  place  inquiring  where  he  could  lodge  with  his  five 
horses.  Not  finding  any  shelter  in  Ferrara,  he  went  forth 
from  the  city  and  took  the  road  leading  to  Francolino,  and, 
asking  from  house  to  house  for  a  place  where  he  could 
stay,  he  travelled  several  miles.  At  last  he  chanced  upon 
a  house  this  side  of  the  Bridge  of  Lago  Scuro,1  where  he 
saw  a  woman  standing  at  the  door  in  much  grief,  and  he 
said : 

"What  is  your  name,  Madonna?" 

And  she  replied :  "Wherefore  do  ye  ask?  My  name  is 
Donna  Margotta." 

Then  Messer  Dolcibene  asked  :  "  And  what  is  your  hus- 
band's name  ? " 

She  answered  :  "  His  name  is  Salisino." 

"Madonna,"  he  continued,  "could  ye  not  take  me  in 
with  these  horses  for  this  night,  and  I  will  give  you  what- 
ever payment  ye  demand  ? " 

To  which  the  woman  replied  :  "  Alas !  Messer,  I  am  in 
such  trouble  that  my  heart  is  breaking  !  " 

"  What  aileth  you  ? "  he  asked  ;  and  she  answered  : 

"  My  daughter,  who  is  only  fourteen  years  old,  hath  just 
fallen  to  the  ground  out  of  a  fig-tree  and  hath  twisted 
and  displaced  her  hand  and  arm,  and  she  doth  nothing 
but  weep  and  lament." 

Then  Messer  Dolcibene  said  :   "  Madonna  Margotta,  I 

1  Pontelagoscuro,  a  small  place  on  the  River  Po,  about  two  miles  from 
Ferrara. 
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will  be  as  an  angel  from  heaven  come  hither  for  you  and 
your  child,  for  I  am  the  best  leech  at  adjusting  bones  in  all 
Italy  and  the  Trevisan  Marches.  I  could  heal  this  damsel 
had  she  not  only  twisted,  but  even  broken,  all  the  bones  in 
her  body." 

When  the  woman  heard  Messer  Uolcibene's  words  he 
seemed  to  her  indeed  an  angel  from  heaven,  and  she  began  to 
make  him  very  welcome.  She  stabled  the  horses,  she 
wrung  the  necks  of  her  fowls,  and  made  such  preparations 
that  he  fared  almost  as  well  as  the  Emperor  himself. 
Meanwhile  Salisino  returned  home  from  fishing,  and 
brought  with  him  two  small  pigs.  Donna  Margotta  ran 
to  meet  him,  and  related  with  grief  the  fall  of  their 
daughter,  and  with  joy  the  arrival  at  their  house  of  so 
excellent  a  physician.  The  husband  paid  his  respects  to 
Messer  Dolcibene  and  bade  him  welcome ;  then  he  ordered 
the  pigs  to  be  cooked,  and  prayed  Messer  Dolcibene  to 
bestow  his  attention  upon  his  daughter.  So  Messer  Dolci- 
bene was  conducted  to  the  bedside  to  see  the  girl,  who  had 
much  beauty  after  the  manner  of  the  women  of  Ferrara. 
And  having  examined  her  hand,  which  was  bent  back 
beneath  her  arm  almost  like  a  hook,  he  asked  for  many 
things,  but  found  nothing  there  of  all  that  he  needed. 
Desiring,  however,  to  perform  a  good  cure,  he  made  a  sort 
of  poultice,  such  as  was  made  for  horses,  and  tearing  up 
linen  cloths  into  bindings  and  bandages,  he  laid  the  poultice 
on  the  girl's  arm  and  hand  in  order  to  render  them  very 
flexible,  and  therefore  bade  her  keep  it  on  for  an  hour,  the 
while  he  went  to  feed  his  horses,  taste  the  wine,  and  make 
trial  of  the  fowls  and  pigs.  After  a  time  he  returned  to 
his  task  and  unbound  the  girl,  and  as  she  cried  loudly  with 
pain,  the  father  and  mother,  fearing  she  would  die  in  a  con- 
vulsion, prayed  him  that  for  God's  sake  he  would  not 
handle  her  roughly.  Messer  Dolcibene  comforted  them, 
and  said  : 

"  By  my  faith,  I  will  not  lay  my  hands  upon  her." 
He  then  sent  for  a  quantity  of  tow  and  two  large  trencher 
boards  ;  and  he  placed  the  girl's  arm  on  one  of  the.se  boards, 
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the  bent  hand  upwards,  with  much  tow  beneath  and  above 
it,  and  then  he  put  the  other  board  on  the  top,  so  that  the 
limb  would  almost  be  forced  into  its  right  position.  And 
having  done  this,  he  said,  crossing  his  arms  upon  his  breast, 
"  Have  no  fear,  for  I  shall  not  use  my  hands." 

Then  he  turned  himself  round,  and  saying,  "  Hold  the 
arm  firmly  as  I  have  placed  it,"  he  sat  down  upon  it  so 
heavily  that  he  would  have  straightened  out  an  iron  rod. 
And  instantly  turning  round  again,  he  bound  the  arm  with 
splints,  with  its  poultice  and  bandages,  and  threw  water  in 
the  face  of  the  damsel,  who  was  shrieking  loudly  for  the 
great  pain  which  she  suffered ;  but  an  hour  afterwards  she 
was  comforted,  and  the  arm  and  the  hand  were  both 
straight  and  in  their  right  positions.  Turning  to  Salisino 
and  Donna  Margotta,  he  asked  them  : 

"  How  think  ye  the  matter  hath  prospered  ?  " 

And  they  replied:  "Exceeding  well,  master  j  may  God 
grant  you  a  long  and  fortunate  life." 

Then  said  Messer  Dolcibene  vauntingly :  "  Consider 
what  I  could  perform  with  the  hand  if  I  was  so  successful 
by  only  sitting  down  upon  the  arm  !  " 

After  this  they  went  to  supper  very  joyfully,  and  Messer 
Dolcibene  was  treated  as  though  he  were  the  Pope,  and  he 
paid  not  a  single  penny.  And  the  next  morning  he  arose 
early,  and  when  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  hosts  and  had 
mounted  his  horse  he  found  a  fine  couple  of  dead  capons 
slung  at  his  saddle-bow,  and  his  hosts  promised  to  do  much 
more  for  him  if  ever  he  should  come  again  to  that  place. 
Then  he  returned  to  Ferrara  and  for  several  days  he  diverted 
the  Emperor's  Court  with  this  story,  assuring  all  the 
soldiers  that  if  they  should  twist  any  bones  he  would 
straighten  them  by  sitting  upon  them,  better  than  could  any 
other  man  by  using  his  hands.  And  this  one  experiment 
brought  him  more  profit  than  if  a  physician  of  renown  had 
cured  some  great  lord  of  the  same  misfortune. 


46. 

(CLX) 

A  kicking  mule  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio  putteth  to  fiight  all  the 
people  in  the  piazza,  ruineth  the  meat  and  the  cloth  laid  out  there 
for  sale,  and  causeth  trouble  between  the  cloth  merchants  and 
butchers,  ivith  other  strange  consequences. 

THERE  hath  come  into  my  mind  another  story  of  events 
which  I  saw  happen.  Not  many  years  ago,  in  the  Mercato 
Vecchio 1  in  Florence  there  dwelt  a  crow,  the  most  divert- 
ing bird  at  doing  evil  that  ever  lived.  One  day,  it  being 
the  Saturday  before  Easter,  when  the  meat-market  was 
more  than  usually  well  furnished  with  meat  and  there  were 
crowds  of  citizens  come  to  purchase  it,  there  halted  at  a 
stall  well  stocked  with  mutton  a  man  who  had  with  him 
two  mules  laden  with  cloth  which  had  just  come  from  the 
presser ;  and  he  left  the  mules  standing  at  one  side  whilst 
he  purchased  his  mutton.  Just  then  a  crow  flew  down  and 
alighted  upon  the  harness  of  one  of  the  mules  and  com- 
menced to  peck  sharply  :  whereupon  the  mule,  feeling  itself 
hurt,  began  to  kick  and  prance  so  violently  that  it  kicked 
down  all  the  meat  from  off  the  hooks  of  a  stall  and  then  ran 
in  amongst  the  butchers'  counters.  The  other  mule,  al- 
though it  had  not  been  hurt,  followed  its  companion  with 
great  liveliness,  jumping  and  kicking  no  less  than  the  other. 
The  botchers  and  purchasers  abandoned  their  stalls  and 
fled  into  the  shops  around  the  piazza..  These  mules 
appeared  to  be  saying,  "  Let  us  do  the  worst  we  can ! " 
for  they  even  jumped  upon  the  stalls,  kicking  down  every- 
thing and  doing  much  damage  to  the  butchers  and  other 
citizens.  There  was  not  a  creature  left  in  the  piazza,  save 

1  The  ancient  market-place  in  Florence,  now  demolished  ;   it  wa«  full  of 
stalls  for  the  sale  of  provision*  of  all  kinds,  cloth,  etc. 
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two  living  beasts  and  many  dead  ones.  In  the  shops  all 
round  stood  the  people  who  had  taken  to  flight,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  laughed,  but  there  was  no  laughter  for  the 
butchers  !  When  the  mules  had  well  trampled  the  meat, 
they  wanted  fruit;  so  they  ran  towards  Lisa  the  fruitseller 
and  kicked  over  all  her  baskets  before  she  could  prevent 
them.  They  had  thrown  off  all  the  cloth  with  which  they 
were  laden,  and  it  lay  upon  the  stalls  and  the  meat  was  on 
the  ground.  And  when  they  had  sufficiently  trampled  on 
the  fruit,  they  went  to  refresh  themselves  with  Monna 
Menta,  who  sold  vegetables,  and  there  they  munched 
her  lettuces  and  herbs  and  other  greenstuff.  Finally  the 
man  to  whom  they  belonged,  beside  himself  with  fear, 
went  thither  to  catch  them.  When  the  butchers  saw  that 
the  mules  had  been  caught  they  came  forth  from  the  shops, 
and  those  whose  goods  had  been  damaged  came  towards  the 
man,  crying  : 

"Thou  foul  thief!  thou  foul  traitor!  thou  hast  ruined 
us!" 

And  they  threatened  to  kill  him,  and  would  have  done 
so  verily  had  not  a  number  of  the  citizens,  to  pacify  them, 
said  : 

"  Take  him  before  the  Podesta,  who  will  punish  him 
and  oblige  him  to  recompense  you  for  all  the  damage  that 
hath  been  done  you." 

The  others,  accordingly,  gave  vent  to  their  rage  in 
taking  him  before  the  Podesta,1  and  he  was  allowed  neither 
to  gather  up  his  cloth  nor  lead  his  mules  with  him,  but 
they  were  tied  up  to  a  counter ;  and  scarcely  had  he  time  to 
cry,  "  God  help  me ! "  for  truly,  he  might  have  murdered 
all  the  butchers,  so  great  was  the  fury  with  which  they 
took  him  away  !  Others  remained  behind  to  gather  up  the 
meat  which  was  upon  the  ground,  and,  beholding  it  all 
muddy  and  spoiled,  they  fell  into  such  great  anger  that 
they  rushed  upon  the  mules  with  knives  and  staves  as 
though  they  were  going  to  attack  wild  boars,  and  then 
beat  them  so  severely  with  the  flat  of  the  knives  and  with 

1  The  Podcsta  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Florence. 
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the  sticks  that  they  were  almost  killed.  Some  other 
artisans,  in  pity,  collected  the  cloth  which  had  come  from  the 
cloth-presser  and  folded  it  together,  for  it  was  all  trodden 
under  foot,  and  some  of  it  torn  by  the  iron  shoes  of  the  kick- 
ing mules.  Meanwhile  the  Podesta  inquired  of  the  butchers 
who  had  brought  the  poor  wretch  there,  what  he  had  done 
amiss.  They  replied  that  he  must  recompense  them  for 
the  spoiled  meat  and  the  damage  he  had  caused,  which 
amounted  to  a  great  sum  of  money,  not  to  speak  of  the 
tumult  he  had  occasioned.  The  man  who  was  in  custody 
answered  : 

"  My  lord,  the  fault  is  in  no  wise  mine,  for  I  was  coming 
from  the  cloth-presser,  and  was  carrying  cloth  to  certain 
merchants  in  the  Vigna,1  and  in  passing  through  the 
market  I  left  the  mules  at  one  side  while  I  purchased  a 
morsel  of  mutton.  I  know  not  what  happened  to  the  beasts 
that  they  should  have  endangered  all  the  persons  in  the 
piazza,  and  I  am  greatly  grieved  thereat,  but  it  is  not  my 
fault." 

The  Podesta,  whose  name  was  Messer  Agnolo  of  Rieti, 
said  unto  the  prisoner  : 

"  But  if  the  mules  are  restive,  why  didst  thou  lead  them 
through  the  market-place,  where  there  is  such  a  multitude 
of  people  ? " 

The  man  replied  that  never  before  had  they  wrought 
such  mischief,  and  he  could  not  understand  the  reason,  for 
as  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the  crow.  The  Podesta,  who 
was  desirous  of  going  to  his  dinner,  ordered  the  man  to  be 
put  in  prison,  and  bade  the  butchers  go  about  their  own 
business,  promising  that  he  would  discover  the  truth  of  the 
matter  and  punish  whoever  was  guilty.  Meanwhile  the 
news  reached  those  cloth  merchants  in  the  Vigna  to  whom 
the  cloth  belonged,  and  without  losing  any  time  they  went 
to  the  Mercato  Vecchio  and  inquired  concerning  this  affair, 
and  also  where  was  their  cloth.  It  was  told  unto  them 
how  it  had  all  happened,  how  that  it  began  first  with  the 
crow,  and  every  other  thing  about  it.  They  went  to  the 

1  Via  della  Vigna,  a  street  in  Florence, 
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shop  where  their  cloth  was,  and  found  it  in  exceedingly 
bad  condition  and  some  of  it  torn,  so  they  began  to 
complain. 

"  What  the  devil  is  this  ?  These  cuts  were  made  with 
knives.  Truly  this  is  not  to  be  borne !  Do  these  beasts 
think  they  can  treat  the  Guild  of  Wool  Merchants  in  such 
a  manner  ?  Where  the  devil  are  the  mules  ? " 

It  was  shown  them  where  the  mules  were,  and  they  sent 
certain  servants  of  the  Guild  to  fetch  them  ;  but  when  the 
servants  had  loosened  the  animals  to  lead  them  to  the  mer- 
chants they  could  scarcely  move,  so  greatly  were  they  hurt. 
When  the  Guild  servants  saw  this  they  became  yet  more 
angry,  crying : 

"  They  have  ruined  these  two  mules,  which  were  worth 
nearly  a  hundred  florins ! "  (for  the  whole  adventure 
had  been  told  them  from  beginning  to  end).  And  they 
caused  the  cloth  to  be  put  upon  the  mules,  wounded  as 
they  were,  and  they  led  them  away,  saying  : 

"We  will  also  go  before  the  Podesta  and  see  whether 
justice  will  be  done  us,  and  whether  the  Guild  of  Wool 
and  the  cloth-makers  of  Florence  have  been  brought  so 
low  that  a  few  thieves  of  butchers  may  treat  them  in  this 
manner !  " 

Some  low  fellow,  hearing  them,  replied  : 

"  Ye  are  going  before  the  Podesta,  are  ye  ?  If  ye  make 
and  sell  cloth,  we  sell  meat,  whereon  the  people  do  feed." 

At  this  one  of  the  Guild  servants,  who  had  a  knife  in 
his  hand,  turned  threateningly  on  the  fellow,  but  beholding 
this,  one  of  the  cloth  merchants,  more  wise  than  the  others, 
held  the  servant  back,  saying  : 

"  Let  us  go  where  justice  is  done,  and  we  will  see 
whether  the  Podesta  doth  that  which  he  ought  to  do ;  and 
if  he  doth,  then  it  had  been  better  for  those  others  had 
they  seized  a  dog  by  its  tail !  " 

Thus  they  went  before  the  Podesta  with  the  two  lame 
mules  laden  with  cloth  that  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
dyed  in  mud,  and  with  a  grievance  which  every  one  can 
well  imagine.  And  they  were  scarcely  arrived  there  when 
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a  crowd  of  butchers,  who  had  followed  them,  came  in 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  cried  out : 

"  Messer  Podesta,  do  not  believe  them,  because  on 
account  of  their  pride  they  desire  to  rob  us  of  what  is  ours. 
We  are  poor  men,  and  these  mules  of  theirs  have  so 
damaged  our  merchandise  to-day  that  we  shall  not  recover 
from  the  loss  all  this  year ;  the  mules  and  the  cloth  can  be 
repaired  and  used  afresh,  but  the  condition  of  our  meat 
cannot  be  hidden ;  send  your  officer  to  see  it,  for  nobody 
will  give  a  penny  for  it." 

Then  the  cloth  merchants  said  : 

"  These  mules  have  been  so  beaten  and  so  cut  with 
knives  and  otherwise  ill-treated  by  these  men  that,  from 
being  worth  a  hundred  florins,  they  would  not  now  fetch 
forty,  and  that  is  not  mentioning  the  cloth,  which  is  even 
worse  damaged, — therefore  we  pray  you  render  us  justice." 

Thereupon  the  butchers  spoke  again,  saying  : 

"  And  we  also  pray  you  to  render  us  justice;  but  send 
your  officer  to  see  the  injury  we  have  suffered,  which  is 
very  real,  and  'tis  not  we  who  are  telling  you  lies." 

"  Ha !  good  !  "  cried  one  of  the  cloth  merchants  ;  "so 
the  exile  runneth  after  the  condemned  !  " 1 

Said  the  Podesta  :  "I  know  not  yet  who  is  to  be  either 
exiled  or  condemned ;  therefore  go  your  ways  and  I  will 
send  my  officer  after  you." 

"  Messer  Podesta,"  prayed  the  cloth  merchants,  "  give  us 
back  the  prisoner." 

But  the  Podesta  refused.  In  the  end  the  merchants 
gave  surety  for  him,  and  the  Podesta  released  him  and 
bade  every  one  return  unto  his  own  house,  promising  that 
he  would  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matter  and  render 
justice  where  it  was  due.  When  Easter  Sunday  and 
Monday  were  passed  the  Podesta  was  desirous  of  continu- 
ing his  examination  of  the  affair,  and  he  inquired  in  all 
directions  in  order  to  discover  the  truth.  The  Guild  of 
Wool  Merchants  and  that  of  the  butchers  both  publicly 

1  An  old  Italian  proverb,  with  about  the  same  meaning  as  the  English  one, 
"  The  pot  calling  the  kettle  black." 
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desired  the  truth,  but  secretly  both  worked  for  their  own 
ends  and  endeavoured  to  incline  the  tribunal,  because  each 
side  wished  to  obtain  the  victory  over  its  adversary.  At 
last  the  Podesta  decided  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  mules 
in  the  first  place,  and  he  said  within  himself: 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  Condemn  the  mule-driver  who  is 
not  guilty  ?  That  I  cannot  do.  Order  the  butchers  to 
compensate  the  merchants  for  their  cloth  and  their  mules  ? 
That  seemeth  not  just." 

Wherefore,  having  both  sides  before  him  on  the  Tuesday, 
hearkening  unto  each,  and  desiring  to  rid  himself  of  the 
business,  he  came  to  a  conclusion  in  this  manner  : 

"  Worthy  wool  merchants  and  butchers  :  I  have  spent 
much  thought  upon  this  dispute  of  yours,  and  I  perceive 
that  the  enemy  of  mankind  hath  exerted  himself  to  sow 
discord  and  strife  betwixt  you,  who  should  be  united  as 
brothers.  For  although  the  crafts  of  the  wool-worker  and 
the  butcher  appear  very  dissimilar,  yet  in  reality  they  are 
one,  since  it  may  be  said  that  the  sheep  is  the  foundation  of 
both  crafts.  One  of  you  plieth  his  trade  with  its  wool 
and  the  other  with  its  flesh.  And  I  will  prove  unto  you 
that  the  arch-enemy  hath  done  this  thing ;  and  I  will  prove 
unto  you  further  that  no  judge  can  ever  pronounce  a  right- 
ful judgment  unless  he  discovereth  the  root  and  foundation 
of  every  crime  and  every  dispute  that  is  brought  before 
him.  Therefore  have  I  discovered  the  cause  of  your  dis- 
pute. And  in  order  to  make  it  clear  unto  you,  ye  must 
know,  as  it  hath  been  made  known  unto  me,  that  a  crow 
was  the  beginning  of  all  this  evil ;  ye  must  know  also  that 
a  crow  is  verily  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  devil,  for  he  is 
all  black  and  hath  a  most  infernal  voice,  and  all  his  deeds 
are  evil ;  and  this  is  all  in  the  nature  of  the  devil.  Thus 
that  accursed  crow  came  to  put  strife  betwixt  the  two 
trades  which  make  use  of  the  animal  that  appeareth  in  so 
many  holy  symbols  ;  wherefore  we  may  say  that  the  dispute 
lieth  betwixt  the  crow  and  the  sheep.  Therefore,  my 
children,  be  ye  as  brothers  and  bear  patiently  the  injury 
that  hath  been  done  you,  since  the  fault  belongeth  to 
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neither  of  you.  He  who  is  guilty  is  that  accursed  crow, 
and  if  ye  can  catch  him,  then  punish  him,  together  with 
one  Luisi,  a  pedlar,  whose  bird  he  is,  so  that  ye  may  all  be 
satisfied." 

The  adversaries  looked  at  each  other  and  answered, 
knowing  not  what  else  to  say  : 

"  We  trust  in  you  to  give  a  good  judgment !  " 

So  they  departed,  discoursing  by  the  way,  and  some 
saying,  "  By  the  gospels !  if  he  punisheth  the  crow  we 
shall  be  well  recompensed  for  our  losses ! "  and  others, 
grumbling,  "  He  must  surely  be  an  evilly  disposed  person  !  " 
But  there  were  some,  perchance  those  who  were  well  con- 
tent that  the  Podesta  had  not  continued  his  inquiries  into 
the  matter,  who  said  that  he  was  assuredly  an  excellent 
man  and  had  put  forth  many  good  reasons  for  his  judgment. 
And  so  each  one  went  about  his  own  business,  repairing 
his  loss  as  best  he  could.  Luisi  the  pedlar  and  his  crow 
were  summoned,  but  the  crow  followed  the  example  of  the 
bird  of  the  Ark,  who,  having  done  his  business,  was  no 
more  seen ;  and  Luisi,  having  heard  of  the  Podesta's  inten- 
tions, waited  not  for  the  summons,  but  departed  hurriedly 
with  his  crow  and  journeyed  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  where  lived  Muscino  Rafacani,  who  had  another 
crow,  and  he  dwelt  with  him  many  months.  The  Podesta 
was  desirous  of  proceeding  against  Luisi,  but  a  citizen 
who  dwelt  near  to  the  market  persuaded  him  to  put  an 
end  to  the  matter ;  nevertheless,  Luisi  dared  not  return  to 
Florence  all  the  time  this  Podesta  was  in  office. 

This  decision  of  the  Podesta  was  much  commended  by 
many  and  blamed  by  others.  I,  the  writer,  am  of  opinion 
that,  seeing  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  judge  could  have 
decided  rightly  betwixt  the  two  adversaries,  he  showed 
great  discretion  and  invention  in  placing  the  matter  betwixt 
the  crow  and  the  sheep.  And  if  he  had  shown  equal  discre- 
tion in  his  other  judgments  he  could  have  reaped  honour 
where,  at  the  close  of  his  time  of  office,  methinks  he 
earned  only  disgrace. 


47- 

(CLXl) 

Guido,  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  commandetb  Bonamico  to  execute  various 
paintings,  but  an  ape  effaceth  during  the  night  ivhat  hath  been 
painted  during  the  day. 

THERE  have  ever  been  fantastic  men  amongst  the  painters, 
and,  as  I  have  heard  tell,  there  was  amongst  others  a 
Florentine  painter  called  Bonamico,  whose  surname  was 
BufFalmacco,  and  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Giotto  and  was  a 
very  great  master  of  his  craft.  And  because  he  was  such 
an  excellent  artist  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Bishop  Guido  of 
Arezzo  to  paint  a  chapel  for  him  (during  the  time  when 
the  bishop  was  also  Lord  of  Arezzo),  wherefore  Bon- 
amico went  unto  the  bishop  and  made  an  agreement  with 
him.  And  having  agreed  when  and  how  he  would  work, 
Bonamico  began  to  paint.  First  of  all  he  painted  certain 
saints,  and  he  quitted  his  task  upon  a  Saturday,  towards 
evening.  Now  there  was  an  ape,  or  rather  a  great  baboon, 
which  belonged  unto  the  bishop,  and  this  creature  had  seen 
all  that  the  painter  did  when  he  was  up  on  his  scaffolding. 
It  had  seen  him  mix  his  colours,  and  arrange  his  dishes, 
and  pour  white-of-egg  into  them,  and  take  his  brushes  in 
his  hand  and  smear  them  upon  the  wall  ;  and  it  had  noted 
everything  in  order  to  do  evil,  as  is  the  manner  of  its  kind ; 
and  because  it  was  very  wicked  and  mischievous  the  bishop 
caused  it  to  wear  a  ball  of  wood  fastened  to  its  foot.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  upon  the  Sunday,  when  every  one 
was  at  dinner,  this  ape  got  into  the  chapel,  and  climbing  up 
one  of  the  poles  of  the  scaffolding,  it  mounted  on  to  the 
painter's  platform.  When  it  got  up  there  it  seized  the 
paint-dishes  in  its  paws,  quickly  emptying  one  into  another  j 
it  broke  the  eggs  and  poured  them  into  the  colours,  and 
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then  it  took  hold  of  the  brushes  and  began  to  smell  at 
them  and  try  them  upon  the  wall,  and  dipping  them  into  the 
colours,  it  smeared  them  over  the  painted  figures.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  figures  were  all  effaced  and  the  colours 
and  dishes  thrown  about,  overturned,  and  spoiled.  On 
Monday  morning  came  Bonamico  to  his  work,  to  finish  that 
which  he  had  commenced,  and  finding  some  of  his  paiiit- 
dishes  on  the  ground  and  some  overturned,  his  brushes  all 
thrown  hither  and  thither  and  the  figures  smeared  and 
ruined,  he  instantly  supposed  that  some  inhabitant  of 
Arezzo  had  done  it  out  of  jealousy,  or  for  some  other 
reason ;  wherefore  he  went  unto  the  bishop  and  told  him 
that  what  he  had  painted  had  been  utterly  spoiled.  The 
bishop  was  very  wrath,  and  said  : 

"  Bonamico,  go  thou  and  paint  again  that  which  hath 
been  spoiled,  and  when  thou  hast  done  it,  I  will  give  thee 
six  men  armed  with  swords,  and  they  shall  stand  on  guard 
with  thee  in  a  hidden  place,  and,  whoever  cometh,  they 
shall  have  no  mercy  on  him,  but  shall  cut  him  in  pieces." 

Bonamico  replied  :  "  I  will  go  and  repair  the  figures  as 
speedily  as  I  can,  and  when  I  have  finished  them  I  will  come 
and  tell  you,  that  ye  may  do  as  ye  have  said." 

And  thus  they  were  agreed.  Bonamico  executed  his 
painting  for  the  second  time,  and  when  he  had  done  it  he 
told  the  bishop  how  far  he  had  progressed.  Whereupon 
the  bishop  immediately  sent  for  six  men  armed  with  swords 
and  commanded  them  to  remain  with  Bonamico  in  a  secret 
place  close  to  the  painted  figures,  and  that  if  any  one  should 
come  again  to  spoil  them  he  should  be  instantly  cut  down. 
And  thus  it  was  done ;  and  Bonamico  and  six  men  with 
swords  stood  on  guard  to  see  who  should  come  to  spoil  the 
paintings.  Now  when  they  had  waited  some  time  they 
heard  something  rolling  down  the  chapel,  and  immediately 
divined  that  it  was  the  persons  who  were  coming  to  efface 
the  painted  figures ;  but  this  noise  of  rolling  was  the  ape 
with  the  wooden  ball  tied  to  its  foot.  It  immediately 
climbed  up  the  scaffolding  on  to  the  platform  whereon  Bona- 
mico stood  to  paint,  disarranged  the  dishes  one  after 
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another,  emptying  them  into  each  other,  and  putting  the 
eggs  into  them  and  smelling  at  them ;  then  seizing  the 
brushes,  it  began  to  smear  the  wall,  first  with  one  and  then 
with  another,  so  that  presently  it  had  daubed  over  every- 
thing. On  beholding  this  Bonamico  nearly  burst  himself 
with  laughing,  and  turning  to  the  attendants  with  the 
swords,  he  said  : 

"  There  is  no  need  of  swords  here,  ye  may  go  your 
ways,  the  matter  is  ended ;  for  the  bishop's  ape  painteth 
after  one  fashion  and  the  bishop  desireth  the  painting 
should  be  done  after  another  fashion.  Go  ye  and  disarm 
yourselves." 

So  they  came  forth  from  their  hiding-place  and  approached 
the  scaffolding  whereon  was  the  ape ;  and  immediately  it 
stood  up  and  began  to  threaten  them,  so  that  they  were 
afraid,  and  then,  thrusting  its  face  out  at  them,  it  fled  and 
vanished.  Bonamico,  with  his  guards,  then  went  unto  the 
bishop,  saying  : 

"  My  Father,  ye  have  no  need  to  send  to  Florence  for  a 
painter,  because  your  ape  wisheth  the  painting  to  be  done 
after  its  own  fashion ;  and  moreover,  it  is  so  skilled  in 
painting  that  it  hath  corrected  mine  already  twice.  There- 
fore, if  my  labour  be  worth  any  money,  I  pray  you  give  it 
me,  and  I  will  depart  unto  the  city  whence  I  came." 

Although  on  hearing  this  it  seemed  unto  the  bishop  a 
grievous  thing  that  his  painting  should  have  been  thus 
treated,  yet  nevertheless  he  shouted  with  laughter  at  the 
thought  of  so  strange  an  adventure,  and  he  said  : 

"  Bonamico,  many  times  hast  thou  repainted  these  figures, 
but  now  I  desire  that  thou  shouldst  do  them  once  again  ; 
and  the  worst  punishment  I  can  give  that  ape  is  to  put  it  in 
a  cage  close  to  where  thou  art  painting,  where  it  can  see 
thee  painting,  yet  not  be  able  to  spoil  thy  work.  And  it 
shall  remain  there  until  the  painting  hath  been  finished  some 
days  and  the  scaffolding  taken  away." 

Bonamico  consented  to  this,  and  at  once  the  painting  was 
recommenced,  and  a  strong  cage  was  made  and  the  ape 
placed  within  it.  The  grimaces  and  antics  of  the  beast 
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when  it  saw  Bonamico  painting  were  incredible,  but  it  was 
forced  to  submit  to  its  punishment.  And  after  several  days, 
when  the  work  was  completed  and  the  scaffolding  removed, 
it  was  taken  out  of  its  prison  ;  but  for  many  days  it  returned 
to  see  if  it  could  not  do  the  same  mischief  again,  and  finding 
the  ladder  and  platform  no  longer  there,  it  was  obliged  to 
wait  another  chance.  And  for  several  days  the  bishop  and 
Bonamico  diverted  themselves  with  this  strange  new  story. 

Then,  in  order  to  compensate  Bonamico,  the  bishop  drew 
him  aside  and  prayed  him  to  paint  for  him  in  his  palace  an 
eagle,  which  should  be  very  lifelike  and  should  be  perched 
upon  a  lion  which  it  had  killed.  To  which  Bonamico 
replied  : 

"  My  Lord  Bishop,  I  will  do  it,  but  I  must  be  enclosed 
all  round  with  matting  so  that  nobody  can  see  me." 

"  Not  only  with  matting,"  said  the  bishop,  "  but  I  will 
cause  thee  to  be  surrounded  with  planks  of  wood  in  such 
a  manner  that  thou  canst  not  be  seen  at  all." 

And  thus  it  was  done,  and  Bonamico  took  his  dishes  and 
colours  and  other  implements  and  entered  into  the  enclosed 
place  wherein  he  was  to  paint.  But  there  he  began  to 
paint  just  the  contrary  of  that  which  the  bishop  had 
commanded  him,  making  a  great,  fierce  lion  standing  over 
a  torn  and  mangled  eagle.1  And  when  he  had  finished  it 
he  closed  the  door  of  the  enclosure  wherein  he  had  been 
painting ;  then  he  told  the  bishop  that  he  had  need  of 
certain  colours,  and  he  required  that  the  enclosure  should 
be  locked  up  during  the  time  that  he  went  to  Florence  and 
returned  again.  Thereupon  the  bishop  gave  orders  that 
the  place  should  be  fastened  with  lock  and  key  until 
Bonamico  returned  from  Florence.  So  Bonamico  departed 
and  came  to  Florence,  and  the  bishop  waited  for  him  day 

1  The  bishop  probably  intended  the  lion  to  represent  Florence  and  the 
eagle  to  symbolize  Arezzo,  which  latter  town  was  Ghibelline  and  on  the 
Imperial  side.  The  lion  represented  the  Guelph,  the  eagle  the  Imperial  and 
Ghibelline  party.  The  arms  of  Arezzo  are  a  prancing  horse.  In  Siena,  in 
1264,  the  painter  Ventura  di  Gualtieri  was  fined  35  lire  for  having,  on  a  shield, 
painted  a  wolf  (the  arms  of  Siena)  being  vanquished  and  struck  in  the  face  by 
a  lion. 
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after  day.  But  Bonamico  returned  not  again  to  Arezzo, 
because  he  had  finished  the  painting  and  had  taken  his 
departure  with  the  intention  of  not  returning  thither  again. 
When  the  bishop  had  waited  many  days  and  saw  that 
Bonamico  did  not  return,  he  commanded  certain  of  his 
attendants  to  break  open  the  door  of  the  enclosed  place 
and  see  what  Bonamico  had  painted.  Therefore  some  of 
them  went  and  opened  the  place  and  beheld  the  finished 
painting,  and  having  seen  it  they  went  to  the  bishop  and 
said  : 

"  The  painting  is  of  such  a  kind  that  the  painter  hath 
served  you  contrary  to  your  commands." 

"  Of  what  kind  is  it?"  asked  the  bishop. 

It  was  told  him ;  but  desiring  to  be  certain,  he  went  to 
see  it  himself;  and  having  beheld  it,  he  fell  into  so  great  a 
rage  that  he  proclaimed  a  sentence  of  confiscation  and 
imprisonment  of  goods  and  person  against  Bonamico,  and 
sent  even  as  far  as  Florence  to  threaten  him.  Bonamico 
replied  that  he  would  threaten  in  his  turn. 

"  Say  unto  the  bishop  that  he  may  do  his  worst  unto  me, 
but  if  ever  he  hath  need  of  me  he  must  send  me  his 
mitre  !  " 

Having  thus  seen  what  manner  of  man  Bonamico  was, 
and  having  banished  him  from  his  territory,  the  bishop  then 
bethought  himself,  like  a  wise  lord,  that  all  that  Bonamico 
had  done  he  had  done  well  and  wisely.  Wherefore  he  re- 
called him  and  made  reconciliation  with  him ;  and  he  sent 
frequently  to  fetch  him,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  he  treated 
him  as  an  intimate  and  faithful  servitor.  Thus  it  often 
happeneth  that  men  of  low  degree  with  shrewdness  overcome 
their  superiors  and  turn  their  enmity  into  benevolence. 


48. 

(CLXVl) 

Alessandro  di  Ser  Lambert o  causeth  a  friend 's  tooth  to  be  draivn  in 
a  nenv  manner  by  Ciarpa,  the  blacksmith  of  Pian  di  Mugnone. 

THERE  was  in  the  city  of  Florence,  and  still  liveth  at  the 
present  time,  a  pleasant  citizen  named  Alessandro  di  Ser 
Lamberto,1  who  was  both  a  singer  and  a  player  upon 
various  instruments ;  moreover,  he  was  acquainted  with 
many  diverting  and  fantastic  men,  because  he  very  willingly 
frequented  their  company.  It  chanced  that  one  of  his 
friends  was  lamenting  greatly  on  account  of  a  tooth  which 
caused  him  much  pain  and  frequently  hurt  him  so  badly 
that  he  was  in  despair ;  to  whom  Alessandro,  having  in 
mind  a  certain  fantastic  fellow,  a  blacksmith  of  Pian  di 
Mugnone,  named  Ciarpa,  said  : 

"Wherefore  dost  thou  not  have  thy  tooth  pulled  out?" 

"  Gladly  would  I  do  so,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  I  have 
too  great  a  fear  of  the  pincers." 

Said  Alessandro  :  "  I  will  take  thee  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  my  neighbour  in  the  country,  who  will  not  touch 
thee  either  with  pincers  or  with  his  hands." 

"  Oh,  Alessandro,"  cried  his  friend,  "  I  pray  thee  do  this  ; 
if  thou  wilt  help  me  I  will  be  thy  slave  for  evermore." 

"  Then  come  thou  to-morrow  and  stay  with  me," 
answered  Alessandro,  "  and  we  will  go  unto  him,  for  he  is 
a  blacksmith  in  Pian  di  Mugnone,  by  name  Ciarpa." 

Thus  they  were  agreed ;  wherefore  on  the  following 
morning,  when  they  were  both  arrived  at  Alessandro's 
house,  they  immediately  went  to  visit  Ciarpa,  whom  they 
found  in  his  workshop  making  a  ploughshare.  When  they 

1  Alessandro  di  Ser  Lamberto  was  owner  of  the  villa  of  Schifanoia,  now 
Palmieri,  near  to  the  village  of  Tre  Visi,  where  lived  formerly  Ciarpa  the 
blacksmith.  This  villa,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Cambi  Importuni,  to 
which  family  Alessandro  di  Ser  Lamberto  belonged,  was  one  of  those  occupied 
by  the  famous  company  of  Boccaccio.  Alessandro  was  one  of  the  'Priori  in 
1364,  1370,  and  1383. 
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had  greeted  him,  Alessandro,  who  knew  how  to  make 
Ciarpa  understand  his  nonsense,  began  to  explain  concern- 
ing his  companion's  tooth,  that  it  was  loose  and  that  will- 
ingly he  would  have  it  pulled  out,  but  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  have  it  touched  either  with  pincers  or  with  hands,  if 
that  were  possible.  Said  Ciarpa,  "  Let  me  see  it,"  and  as 
he  touched  it  with  his  finger  the  other  gave  a  loud  cry. 
Feeling  that  the  tooth  was  loose,  Ciarpa  said  : 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  and  I  will  draw  it  for  you  without 
using  either  pincers  or  hands." 

To  which  the  other  replied  :  "  Do,  for  Heaven's  sake  !" 

Without  quitting  his  workshop  Ciarpa  sent  his  appren- 
tice for  a  piece  of  waxed  thread,  such  as  is  used  for  sewing 
shoes,  and  when  it  was  brought  he  said  to  the  man  : 

"Double  this  thread  and  make  a  running  knot  at  the 
end,  and  do  thou  thyself  place  it  gently  round  thy  tooth." 

With  much  difficulty  the  man  did  so,  and  when  he  had 
done  it  Ciarpa  said  : 

"  Give  me  the  other  end  in  my  hand,"  and  he  fastened  it 
to  a  large  nail  that  was  in  the  stock  of  the  anvil ;  then  he 
said  :  "  Draw  tight  the  knot  that  is  round  the  tooth,"  and 
the  man  drew  it  tight.  Having  done  this,  Ciarpa  said  to  him  : 

"Now  stay  thou  quiet,  for  I  must  say  some  prayers  and 
then  the  tooth  will  immediately  fall  out  of  thy  mouth." 

He  began  to  move  his  lips  as  though  he  were  praying, 
and  meanwhile  he  had  nothing  less  than  the  ploughshare 
in  the  furnace ;  and  when  he  had  given  it  time  to  become 
red-hot,  he  plucked  it  out  and  rushed  at  the  other  with  it, 
pulling  the  while  a  face  like  Satan,  and  crying  : 

"  Tooth,  wilt  come  out  ?     Mouth,  open  !" 

And  he  made  as  though  he  would  hit  him  in  the  face. 
The  man  whose  tooth  was  tied  to  the  thread,  moved  by 
the  greatest  fear,  suddenly  drew  back  and  took  to  flight, 
so  that  his  tooth  remained  fastened  to  the  stock  of  the 
anvil.  The  man  was  full  of  astonishment ;  he  sought  in 
his  mouth  for  the  tooth,  and,  not  finding  it,  he  declared 
that  of  a  certainty  this  was  the  finest  and  newest  operation 
that  had  ever  been  seen,  and  that  he  had  suffered  nothing 
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whatever  save  from  the  fear  of  the  ploughshare,  and  that 
he  had  not  felt  the  tooth  come  forth.  Alessandro  laughed, 
and  turning  to  his  friend,  he  said  : 

"  Didst  thou  ever  think  that  this  man  could  draw  teeth 
so  well  ? " 

As  soon  as  the  friend  had  found  his  wits  again,  he  replied  : 
"  I  was  afraid  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  this  man  hath 
treated  me  with  a  ploughshare ;  but  however  it  may  be,  I 
am  rid  of  a  great  pain."  And  to  reward  the  blacksmith, 
he  gave  him  and  Alessandro  an  excellent  dinner  upon  the 
following  Sunday.  This  was,  in  truth,  a  fine  and  new 
operation,  because  not  only  did  the  greater  fear  drive  the 
lesser  fear  out  of  the  sufferer's  mind,  but  he  did  not  even 
remember  it,  and  without  feeling  any  pain  he  found  himself 
cured.  Nothing  maketh  people  run  so  quickly  as  doth 
fear.  I,  the  writer,  once  saw  the  proof  of  this  in  a  gouty 
man  who  had  not  been  able  to  walk  for  a  long  time, 
but  always  had  to  be  carried.  As  he  lay  one  day  upon  his 
truckle-bed  in  the  middle  of  a  street,  there  came  a  horse 
which  was  running  away,  and  would  have  run  over  him 
and  hurt  him ;  but  although  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
hands  and  feet  and  was  entirely  crippled  by  gout,  he 
instantly  sprang  up,  seized  his  bed  in  his  hands,  and  in  a 
couple  of  bounds  dragged  both  it  and  himself  aside,  so  that 
the  horse  ran  past  him.  Another  gouty  man,  an  ambas- 
sador, who  was  not,  however,  entirely  crippled,  but 
endured  much  pain  from  gout,  was  lying  upon  his  bed  in  a 
town  of  Lombardy  when  a  tumult  began,  and  all  the  people 
rose  up  in  arms,  crying  death  to  that  ambassador  ;  where- 
upon the  gouty  man,  who  scarce  could  lie  upon  his  bed 
without  lamenting  for  pain,  quickly  leaped  out  of  bed  and 
ran  down  the  stairs  of  the  inn,  and  fled  a  long  way  through 
the  street  to  the  church  of  the  Brothers  Minor,  and  he 
might  have  been  a  Barbary  horse  or  a  greyhound  instead  of 
a  man  with  the  gout.  But  he  saved  himself,  and  moreover, 
for  a  very  long  time  afterwards,  he  had  no  pain  from  gout, 
whereas  before  this  he  had  had  pain  every  day.  Thus,  as 
the  proverb  saith :  "Necessity  maketh  the  old  woman  to  run.'' 


49- 

(CXLVIll) 

By  the  excellent  method  of  throwing  him  upon  the  ground,  Maestro 
Gabbadeo  riddeth  a  peasant  of  a  bean  'which  had  got  into  his 
ear. 

HERE  is  another  story  of  the  art  of  healing.  In  the  district 
of  Prato  there  lived  a  peasant,  a  stout,  strong  man  named 
Atticciato.  As  he  was  threshing  beans  one  day  in  the 
month  of  July,  one  flew  into  his  ear ;  and  he  tried  to  get  it 
out  with  his  thick  ringer,  but  the  more  he  endeavoured  to 
take  hold  of  it  the  further  did  he  push  it  in.  At  last  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  physician  Gabbadeo,  who, 
when  he  beheld  him,  said  : 

"  This  requireth  a  remedy  of  which,  although  it  will 
hurt  thee,  thou  must  not  be  afraid." 

The  man  replied  :  "Do  what  ye  like,  provided  the  bean 
cometh  out." 

So  the  Maestro,  who  was  tall  and  strong,  made  pretence 
of  looking  first  into  one  ear  and  then  into  the  other ;  then, 
biding  his  time,  he  struck  out  and  gave  the  man  such  a 
heavy  blow  upon  that  side  of  his  head  where  the  bean  was 
not,  that  he  fell  to  the  ground  upon  the  ear  wherein  it 
was,  and  with  the  blow  and  the  shock  of  the  fall  the 
bean  dropped  out  of  his  ear.  The  peasant,  having  had 
such  a  knock,  lamented  both  because  of  the  blow  and  the 
fall,  and  the  bean  he  remembered  not  at  all. 

Maestro  Gabbadeo  said :  "  Let  me  see  the  ear,"  and 
greatly  bewailing  himself,  the  man  showed  it  to  him,  and 
he  saw  that  the  bean  had  come  out.  The  peasant  com- 
plained then  of  the  blow  he  had  received,  but  Maestro 
Gabbadeo  said : 

"  Oh,  thou  fool !  dost  thou  not  know  that  when  some- 
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thing  entereth  into  the  sheath  of  thy  knife  thou  dost  turn 
it  upside  down  and  knock  it  until  the  thing  cometh  out  ? 
Thus  was  I  obliged  to  do  unto  thee,  but  I  had  to  strike 
thee  upon  the  other  side  in  order  that  the  ear  which  held 
the  bean  should  hit  the  ground  and  so  force  the  bean  out. 
Other  physicians  would  have  kept  plasters  upon  thee  for  a 
month,  and  all  thy  harvest-money  would  have  been  wasted 
on  them.  Go  now,  and  seek  to  do  what  good  thou  canst, 
and  when  thou  hast  occasion,  then  send  me  a  couple  of 
capons." 

The  peasant  was  comforted,  because  he  had  feared  being 
forced  to  pay  very  heavily  in  addition  to  the  blow  he  had 
received,  and  he  said  : 

"I  have  no  capons,  but  if  you  disdain  them  not  I  can 
send  you  a  couple  of  young  geese." 

"  Then  send  me  the  geese,  and  my  blessing  go  with 
thee,"  answered  Gabbadeo ;  "  and  if  it  should  happen  that 
some  one  in  thy  village  suffereth  from  any  ill,  relate  thou 
thine  own  experience  and  send  them  unto  me." 

The  peasant  promised  to  do  so,  and  he  departed,  greatly 
bewailing  himself  because,  in  order  to  cure  him  of  the  bean, 
he  had  had  such  a  blow  that  for  many  days  he  could  do  no 
threshing.  When  he  was  cured  of  the  pain  he  carried  the 
young  geese  to  Maestro  Gabbadeo,  who  acquired  much 
fame  in  all  that  neighbourhood  on  account  of  this  affair, 
which  was  a  new  experiment  and  never  tried  before. 

And  Atticciato  remained  his  very  good  friend ;  for  the 
proverb  saith  truly  :  "  Beat  the  countryman  and  he  be- 
cometh  thy  friend."1 

1  Italian  proverb. 


5o. 

(CLXIX) 

Bonamico  the  painter,  'when  depicting  Saint  Ercolano  in  the  piazza1 
at  Perugia,  maketh  him  'with  a  crown  of  mullets  round  his 
head,  and  various  consequences  ensue. 

HAVING  related  how  Maestro  Gabbadeo  cured  Atticciato 
with  a  physic  never  before  essayed  nor  prescribed,  and 
how  with  a  swinging  blow  he  knocked  the  bean  out  of 
his  ear,  now  in  the  following  tale  I  will  relate  a  little  story 
of  the  painter  Bonamico,2  of  whom  mention  hath  already 
been  made  in  a  previous  tale.  And  this  story  will  show 
how,  just  as  Maestro  Gabbadeo  cured  Atticciato  with  a  jest, 
so  Bonamico  for  a  jest  adorned  a  saint  of  the  Perugians  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  left  them  all  amazed.  In  the  time 
of  this  Bonamico,  then,  when  Perugia  was  in  a  state  of 
much  prosperity,  the  Perugians  resolved  that  in  the  piazza 
of  their  city  there  should  be  painted  a  Saint  Ercolano  with 
all  the  magnificence  possible.  And  as  they  sought  to 
obtain  a  painter  of  superlative  merit,  the  name  of  Bonamico 
was  put  before  them,  and  they  decided  to  send  for  him. 
So  they  sent  for  him  and  he  came  to  Perugia,  and  they 
made  an  agreement  with  him,  and  showed  him  the  place 
and  where  and  how  the  picture  was  to  be  executed. 

Bonamico,  as  is  the  custom  of  painters,  desired  to  be 
all  enclosed  with  planks  and  matting,  and  for  several  days 
he  was  occupied  with  putting  in  order  his  lime  and  his 
colours ;  but  at  last  he  mounted  upon  his  scaffolding  and 
began  to  paint.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days  the 
Perugians,  who  wished  their  Saint  Ercolano  to  be  finished 

1  A  piaaza  is  a  large  open  space  in  a  town,  answering  to  the  English  square 
or  the  French  place. 

2  Commonly  known  as  Buffalmacco. 
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In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  began,  when  they  walked  in  the 
piazza  together,  to  linger  round  the  scaffolding  where  the 
painter  was  working,  and  one  would  say : 

*'  Oh,  master,  will  that  picture  ever  be  finished  ? " 

And  after  a  while  another  would  come  and  ask  : 

"  Oh,  master,  how  far  hath  thy  work  progressed  ? " 
But  the  painter  kept  silent,  as  do  all  painters. 

Then  another  company  would  approach  him  and  say  : 

"  Master,  when  shall  we  behold  our  patron  saint  ? 
Surely  thou  hast  had  time  to  finish  him  six  times  over ! 
Haste  thee,  we  pray  thee  !  " 

And  thus  with  various  speeches  all  the  Perugians  in  turn 
approached  Bonamico  to  hasten  him,  and  not  only  once  in 
a  day,  but  many  times,  so  that  at  last  Bonamico  said  to 
himself : 

"  What  the  devil  is  this  ?  These  people  are  all  mad, 
and  I  will  paint  in  accordance  with  their  madness !  " 

Then  it  entered  into  his  head  to  make  Saint  Ercolano 
crowned,  though  not  with  laurels  like  the  poets,  nor  with  a 
diadem  of  glory  like  saints,  nor  with  a  crown  of  gold  like 
kings,  but  with  a  crown  or  garland  of  mullets.  And  when  the 
figure  of  the  saint  was  nearly  completed,  he  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained the  payment  for  it,  saying  that  for  the  space  of  two 
days  he  would  still  be  occupied  retouching  the  ornamenta- 
tion, and  the  Perugians  were  satisfied.  But  the  retouching 
which  Bonamico  did  was  to  give  Saint  Ercolano  a  heavy 
crown  of  mullets ;  and  having  finished  that,  he  departed 
from  Perugia  early  one  morning  and  set  out  on  his  way  to 
Florence.  The  Perugians  pursued  their  usual  custom,  and 
some  of  them  spoke  to  him,  saying  : 

"  Oh,  master,  surely  thou  canst  begin  to  uncover  thy 
painting  and  let  us  see  it !  " 

But  the  master  kept  silence,  for  he  was  then  walking 
towards  Florence. 

They  spent  all  that  day  in  talking,  some  saying  one 
thing  and  some  another,  without  hearing  any  reply ;  so 
the  next  day  they  thought  he  could  not  be  there,  as  they 
had  not  seen  him,  and  upon  asking  for  him  at  the  inn  where 
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he  lodged,  it  was  told  them  that  he  had  settled  with  the 
host  two  days  ago,  and  it  was  believed  he  had  already  taken 
his  departure.  Upon  hearing  this  some  of  the  Perugians 
ran  for  a  ladder  and  placed  it  against  the  scaffolding,  in 
order  to  see  what  was  there.  And  one  mounted  up  and 
beheld  the  saint  wreathed  with  many  mullets.  Then  he  de- 
scended instantly  and  went  to  the  heads  of  the  Council  and 
told  them  how  the  painter  of  Florence  had  served  them, 
and  that  where  he  should  have  put  a  crown  upon  the  head 
of  Saint  Ercolano,  he  had,  for  a  jest,  given  him  a  wreath  of 
mullets,  the  largest  that  ever  came  out  of  the  lake.  When 
this  news  reached  the  palace,  the  Council  immediately  sent 
messengers  to  search  through  all  Perugia  to  find  Bonamico, 
and  they  likewise  sent  riders  on  horses  after  him.  But 
they  found  him  not,  and  Bonamico  escaped  safe  and 
sound.  The  report  of  this  matter  spread  throughout 
Perugia,  and  every  one  ran  to  behold  the  newly-painted 
Saint  Ercolano.  The  planks  and  mats  were  removed  with 
all  haste,  and  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  believed  to  see  the 
citizens  and  to  hear  what  they  said,  not  only  of  Bonamico, 
but  of  all  Florentines ;  and  most  especially  did  they  cry 
out  against  those  who  were  in  Perugia.  Then  they  sent 
for  a  painter  to  change  the  mullets  into  a  diadem,  and  a 
decree  of  confiscation  was  pronounced  against  Bonamico 
and  his  possessions.  When  Bonamico  heard  of  this,  he 
said  : 

"  They  have  their  decree  and  I  have  my  mullets  !  For 
my  part,  if  they  offered  to  make  me  an  emperor  I  would 
never  paint  in  Perugia  again,  for  they  are  the  most  curious 
and  stubborn  folk  that  ever  I  did  meet !  " 

Thus  the  matter  ended,  and  Bonamico  very  clearly 
showed  the  Perugians  their  ignorance,  inasmuch  as  they 
believed  more  in  St.  Ercolano  than  in  Christ,  and  main- 
tained that  their  patron  was  the  greatest  saint  in  Paradise. 
If  he  went  there  with  the  mullets  round  his  head,  perchance 
the  Perugians  would  be  right,  for  when  those  apostles  who 
had  been  fishermen  saw  the  wreath  of  mullets,  they  would 
have  paid  him  great  honour. 


!*• 

(CLXXIII) 

Gonnella  the  Jester,  on  arriving  at  Roncastaldo,  in  the  guise  of  a 
physician  deceiveth  certain  men  ivho  are  afflicted  tuith  goitres, 
likewise  the  Podesth  of  Bologna;  and  departing  ivith  his  purse 
full  of  money,  he  leaveth  them  to  bear  both  loss  and  ridicule. 

I  WILL  briefly  relate  this  story  of  Gonnella,  because  of  all 
the  jesters  who  ever  lived  I  never  found  one  who  employed 
more  crafty  skill  or  stranger  means  than  did  he ;  not  in 
honest  gain  either,  but  only  in  robbing  others.  Gonnella  the 
Jester  dwelt  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  with  the  Marquis 
of  Ferrara,  and  sometimes  he  used  to  come  to  Florence.  It 
happened  upon  one  of  his  journeyings  that,  having  passed 
through  Bologna,  he  halted  one  morning  at  Scaricalasino  for 
dinner,  and  in  a  chamber  on  the  ground-floor  he  beheld 
certain  peasants  who  were  afflicted  with  goitres  on  their 
necks.  When  he  saw  what  these  were,  he  immediately  called 
his  servant  into  his  own  chamber  and  bade  him  fetch  the 
dress  of  a  physician  which  he  had  in  his  baggage,  and  he 
attired  himself  in  it.  Then  he  went  in  to  dinner ;  and  when 
he  was  seated  at  table  his  servant  accosted  one  of  the 
labourers  with  goitres  who  were  in  the  dining-hall,  and  said : 

"  Good  man,  that  excellent  physician  who  is  seated  at 
table  yonder  is  a  great  master  of  healing  for  these  swellings, 
and  none  have  ever  been  too  big  for  him  to  cure  if  it  hath 
been  his  desire." 

"  Ah,  brother,"  answered  the  labourer,  "  there  are  plenty 
of  them  in  these  mountains.  I  pray  thee  ask  of  him 
whether,  when  he  hath  eaten,  he  will  cure  several  men 
who  are  fairly  wealthy  for  dwellers  on  the  mountains." 

In  faith,  he  spoke  not  to  deaf  ears,  and  when  the 
physician  Gonnella  had  finished  dining  his  servant  accosted 
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him,  and  drawing  him  aside  into  his  chamber,  he  related 
the  conversation  unto  him.  Whereupon  the  physician  sent 
for  the  peasant,  and  said  unto  him  : 

"  This  my  servant  telleth  me  thus  and  thus ;  thou  desirest 
to  be  cured,  but  I  cannot  trouble  myself  for  one  alone, 
seeing  that  it  will  greatly  inconvenience  me  to  return  to 
Bologna  and  fetch  many  things  I  shall  need.  But  if  thou 
canst  gather  together  some  eight  or  ten,  then  go  instantly, 
and  bring  them  here,  and  find  also  some  one  who  can  pay 
four  or  five  florins  for  each." 

The  peasant  said  he  would  do  this  immediately,  and  went 
out ;  and  he  had  not  gone  far  before  he  had  gathered 
together  eight  or  more  sick  men.  They  all  went  directly 
to  Maestro  Gonnella,  and  after  they  had  talked  with  him 
for  a  good  while,  he  said  : 

"It  grieveth  me  that  I  am  not  in  a  place  where  I  can 
better  obtain  the  things  I  need ;  but  since  it  is  so,  I  must 
return  to  Bologna,  and  I  shall  require  two  florins  for  each 
one  of  you ;  and  I  will  instruct  you  in  what  ye  have  to  do 
until  I  return,  and  will  leave  my  servant  here  with  you.  If 
ye  are  agreed,  say  so,  and  I  will  give  orders  for  everything 
to  be  arranged." 

They  all  replied  :  "  Yes,  for  God's  sake  do  so,  and  the 
money  is  ready." 

Then  said  the  physician  :  "  Have  ye  no  convenient  house 
where  ye  may  all  stay  together  in  one  chamber,  and  each 
one  make  a  fire  for  himself  ? " 

"  Certainly  we  have,"  they  replied. 

"  Then  each  of  you  must  find  a  large  copper  basin  or 
kettle,"  said  Gonnella,  "  or  an  earthenware  vessel,  and  ye 
must  provide  charcoal  made  from  oaks,  and  wood  of  the 
chestnut  tree,  and  a  blowpipe  for  each,  and  ye  must  blow 
upon  the  charcoal  and  the  fire ;  this  blowing,  together 
with  a  certain  ointment  which  I  will  put  upon  your  swell- 
ings, will  greatly  diminish  their  size.  And  my  servant  shall 
not  depart  from  this  inn  until  my  return." 

All  was  done  as  he  had  said ;  the  physician  received  two 
florins  for  each  man,  and  before  he  went  away  he  settled 
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them  in  a  house,  each  seated  beside  a  fire,1  and  with  a  blow- 
pipe in  his  mouth,  and  he  anointed  their  goitres  and  bade 
them  not  depart  before  he  should  return.  The  men  promised 
to  obey  him,  and  Maestro  Gonnella  set  out  and  came  to 
Bologna.  And  hearing  that  the  Podesta2  there  was  young 
and  desirous  of  acquiring  honour,  he  went  unto  him  and 
said  : 

"Messer  Podesta,  methinketh  that  in  order  to  obtain 
honour  and  renown  ye  would  pay  any  sum ;  therefore,  if 
ye  will  give  me  fifty  florins,  seeing  that  I  am  a  poor  man, 
I  will  reveal  unto  you  a  matter  that  will  bring  you  the 
greatest  honour  ye  have  ever  had." 

The  Podesta  willingly  agreed,  and  bade  Gonnella  tell  him 
of  what  nature  was  this  matter.  And  Gonnella  replied  : 

"  I  will  inform  you.  In  a  certain  house  there  is  a  com- 
pany of  men  who  are  making  false  money ;  give  a  good 
escort  unto  your  officer  and  I  will  show  him  the  matter. 
But  truly,  since  these  are  men  of  good  family  and  I  wish 
them  no  evil,  when  I  have  led  your  officer  to  the  place 
I  will  depart  upon  mine  own  way." 

The  thing  pleased  the  Podesta,  and  he  provided  his 
officer  with  a  good  escort,  knowing  he  had  a  long  way  to 
go,  gave  fifty  florins  unto  Gonnella,  and  sent  them  away  at 
night  that  they  might  reach  the  house  where  the  goitres 
were  being  treated.  On  arriving  there  and  finding  his 
servant  in  readiness,  Gonnella  said  to  the  officer  : 

"  Here  is  the  company ;  and  now  farewell,  for  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  appear  that  I  have  done  this  thing." 

The  officer  answered:  "Assuredly,  get  thee  gone"; 
and  then,  knocking  upon  the  door,  he  cried,  "  Open 
here!" 

The  men  within  asked  him  :  "  Are  ye  the  maestro  ?" 

"  What  maestro  ?"  he  repeated.     "  Open  here  ! " 

"  Are  ye  the  maestro?" 

1  These  would  be  small  charcoal  fir^s  in  portable  braisers  or  earthenware 
vessels,  such  as  the  poorer  Italians  still  use  for  warming  themselves  in  cold 
weather. 

2  The  Podesta  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city. 
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"  What  maestro  ?" 

Then  he  broke  open  the  door  and  entered,  and  found  all 
the  company  blowing  the  fires  without  any  bellows.  He 
seized  them  instantly,  and  they  were  all  taken  without 
being  able  to  cry  "  Lord,  help  us  !"  and  if  they  tried  to  say 
anything  no  one  hearkened  unto  them  j  and  their  goitres 
had  become  twice  as  large  as  usual,  as  often  happeneth  to 
persons  thus  afflicted  when  they  are  afraid  or  angered.  In 
short,  they  were  carried  with  all  haste  to  Bologna  and 
brought  before  the  Podesta.  And  the  Podesta,  seeing  how 
that  they  all  had  goitres,  marvelled  greatly,  and  said  to 
himself : 

"  This  is  an  exceeding  strange  thing." 

And  taking  them  apart  one  from  the  other  before  he 
put  them  to  the  torture,  he  inquired  of  them  what  money 
they  were  making.  They  told  him  everything  that  had 
happened,  and  moreover  there  arrived  just  then  the  inn- 
keeper and  others  from  Scaricalasino,  who  likewise  related 
all  that  had  taken  place.  And  each  peasant  by  himself, 
and  those  men  who  were  newly  arrived  there,  all  declared 
that  a  doctor  of  goitres  had  chanced  to  pass  by  and  had 
promised  to  cure  them ;  that  he  had  ordered  them  to  blow 
into  the  fire,  as  they  had  been  found,  and  had  then  said  he 
was  going  to  Bologna  to  fetch  certain  things  he  required 
and  they  should  wait  for  him  in  that  house,  blowing  thus 
into  the  fire.  Upon  hearing  this  the  officer  drew  the 
Podesta  aside  and  said  : 

"  This  must  be  the  truth,  for  when  I  arrived  at  the  door 
where  they  were  and  knocked,  bidding  them  open,  they 
asked,  '  Are  ye  the  maestro?'  And  moreover  ye  perceive 
that  these  men  have  all  swelled  necks.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  very  plain,  for  if  they  were  making  false  money 
it  could  not  be  possible  that  eight  should  have  goitres ! 
But  know  ye  what  I  think  ?  That  physician  must  be  a 
diminisher  of  purses  rather  than  of  swellings,  and  so  he 
hath  diminished  the  purses  of  these  poor  men,  and  like- 
wise your  own ;  but  ye  gave  money  for  a  good  end,  and 
Christ  Himself  could  not  escape  betrayal.  Send  these 
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men  back  to  their  families,  and  endeavour  to  learn  who  was 
this  evil  man  who  hath  played  this  jest  upon  them  and  you  ; 
and  if  ye  can,  then  give  him,  or  cause  to  be  given  him,  the 
punishment  he  deserveth." 

It  was  time  lost ;  the  men  were  released  and  all  returned 
to  Scaricalasino ;  but,  search  as  he  would,  the  Podesta  could 
never  discover  who  that  man  had  been.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  not  have  any  one  think  that  he  came  then  to 
Florence ;  indeed,  he  gave  another  city  its  turn.  And 
sometimes  he  appeared  as  a  knight,  sometimes  as  a  phy- 
sician, sometimes  a  judge,  sometimes  a  jester,  and  some- 
times as  a  pedlar,  according  as  he  perceived  the  best  means 
of  drawing  fish  into  his  net ;  so  that  it  was  never  possible 
to  catch  him,  he  being  ever  on  the  alert.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  men  with  the  goitres,  who  had  arrived  at  Scari- 
calasino, awaited  the  physician  for  many  days,  believing  he 
would  return ;  and  when  he  came  not  the  men  looked  at 
one  another,  marvelling  and  saying,  "Not  one  of  our  swell- 
ings hath  grown  less,"  or  "  Not  one  hath  diminished  more 
than  another."  Then  they  ceased  to  be  troubled  over  the 
matter  ;  but  being  people  of  the  hills,  rude  and  unlearned, 
they  never  perceived  what  had  really  happened,  and  they 
thought  that  some  evil  person  had  led  thither  the  officer  and 
his  Serjeants  in  order  to  prevent  the  healing  of  the  goitres. 
And  thus,  if  they  had  been  stupid  before,  by  reason  of 
much  wondering  over  one  thing  or  another,  they  became 
yet  more  foolish  and  dull.  Moreover,  by  the  strangest 
chance,  their  swellings  seemed  to  grow  larger  if  anything. 

For  those  who  are  born  stupid  or  with  goitres  are  never 
cured  of  either  defect. 


52. 

(CLXXIV) 

Gonnella  detnandeth  of  two  merchants  money  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled:  the  one  giveth  him  the  money,  and  the  other  payeth 
him  ivith  many  blows. 

THE  goat  went  lame  till  the  wolf  came !  We  have  seen 
with  how  great  malice  and  false  cunning  Gonnella  practised 
deceit  and  robbery,  with  profit  to  himself  and  loss  to 
others  ;  and  although  they  who  hear  the  tale  laugh  heartily 
over  it,  those  persons  on  whom  the  trick  is  played  are 
nevertheless  frequently  obliged  to  weep,  as  were  the 
peasants  with  goitres  at  Roncastaldo.  And  although  there 
are  many  men  who  laugh  at  such  tales,  they  would,  all  the 
same,  rejoice  if  the  fox  were  caught  in  the  trap  for  once  ; 
and  in  order  to  content  such  persons,  therefore,  I  will 
relate  in  the  following  story  how  Gonnella,  by  a  crafty 
trick,  stole  fifty  florins  and  was  punished  at  last,  though 
not  as  severely  as  he  deserved.  Being  newly  come  from 
Ferrara  to  Florence,  and  lodging  on  the  Piazza  of  Santa 
Croce  in  the  house  of  a  jester  named  Mocceca,  and  hear- 
ing what  manner  of  men  were  the  merchants  of  Florence, 
Gonnella  bethought  himself  of  a  new  method  of  obtaining 
money,  and  one  which  perchance  had  never  been  tried 
before.  He  went  one  morning  to  the  shop  of  certain 
merchants  in  the  Porta  Rossa1  who  were,  perhaps,  not  so 
flourishing  as  was  believed,  seeing  that  they  began  to  lack 
credit ;  and  going  to  the  cashier  he  said  : 

"  Look  now  to  my  account  and  give  me  the  two  hundred 
florins  which  are  due  unto  me." 

Said  the  cashier  and  a  clerk  who  was  there  :  "  In  whose 
name  is  the  account  inscribed  ? " 

1  A  street  in  Florence. 
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"  In  mine,  forsooth,"  answered  Gonnella.  "  Ye  look  as 
though  ye  had  never  seen  me  before  j  search  in  that  book 
and  ye  will  find  me,  sure  enough." 

They  searched  diligently  but  found  nothing ;  wherefore 
they  said  to  Gonnella : 

"  We  can  find  nothing ;  when  our  masters  come  we  will 
tell  them  of  your  demand." 

Then  Gonnella  began  to  clamour,  saying  :  "I  shall  cry 
'Help!  help!'  until  I  have  drawn  all  Florence  hither;  do  ye 
refuse  to  give  me  what  is  mine  own  ? " 

A  neighbour  from  the  shop  which  was  next  to  this  one 
came  over  and  said  to  Gonnella  : 

"  Good  man,  go  now  and  return  after  dinner  and  think 
well  about  this  matter,  for  I  believe  thou  hast  mistaken  the 
shop." 

Gonnella  answered  him  :  "  I  have  not  mistaken  it,  no ; 
and  I  am  assuredly  coming  to  thee  also  for  that  which  thou 
owest  me,  and  this  is  another  reckoning  I  have  with 
thee." 

Whereupon  the  other  man  withdrew,  saying  :  "I  have 
done  a  fine  thing ;  I  desired  to  relieve  a  neighbour  of  a 
nuisance,  and  I  have  brought  it  upon  myself." 

So  he  returned  to  his  own  shop,  and  Gonnella  continued 
where  he  was,  clamouring  and  crying  that  he  would  be 
paid.  Then  there  arrived  one  of  the  masters,  and  he  was 
astonished  and  asked  : 

"  What  doth  this  mean  ? " 

And  Gonnella  cried  :  "  Ye  shall  not  rob  me  !  " 

In  short,  the  matter  went  so  far  that  the  master  drew 
him  within  the  shop,  away  from  the  door,  and  calling  the 
cashier  he  said  unto  him,  "  This  is  one  of  my  bad 
ventures ;  give  this  man  fifty  florins  and  do  not  speak  of 
it  again." 

Gonnella  could  hardly  restrain  his  impatience  to  get  hold 
of  the  money  and  depart.  The  following  morning  he  said 
to  Mocceca  : 

"  Wilt  thou  come  ?  I  am  going  to  net  fifty  florins  more 
if  I  can." 
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"  Assuredly,"  replied  the  other.  "Perchance  I  can  also 
obtain  something." 

So  Gonnella  and  Mocceca  set  out ;  and  being  arrived  at 
that  next  shop,  to  the  owner  of  which  he  had  declared  that 
he  had  also  an  account  to  settle  with  him,  Gonnella  said, 
"  Find  now  my  reckoning  and  pay  me." 

The  merchant,  who  had  considered  what  manner  of  man 
this  was  and  how  that  he  had  had  fifty  florins  from  his 
neighbour's  shop,  answered  him  :  "  Good  man,  what  sum 
is  due  unto  thee  ?  " 

"  Two  hundred  florins  must  I  have,"  replied  Gonnella ; 
"  those  which  I  deposited  at  the  same  time  as  the  money 
next  door." 

Said  the  merchant :  "  My  cashier  hath  this  morning  gone 
out  to  collect  debts ;  do  thou  return  after  dinner  and  thou 
shall  have  what  is  due  unto  thee." 

"  Then  farewell,"  said  Gonnella.  "  I  will  return  again 
this  very  day." 

And  when  he  was  at  dinner  with  Mocceca  he  said  : 

"  Methinketh  I  shall  obtain  this  day  a  goodly  sum  from 
that  merchant,  for  he  doth  not  wish  that  I  should  make 
a  noise  there." 

"This  world  belongeth  to  the  bold," answered  Mocceca. 
"  I  shall  never  have  anything  !  " 

The  merchant,  being  a  wise  and  cautious  man,  said  : 

"  Of  a  certainty  I  shall  not  throw  away  fifty  florins,  as 
did  my  neighbour  there ;  with  another  kind  of  money  will 
I  pay  this  fellow." 

Then  he  went  into  the  Mercato  Vecchio  unto  two  ped- 
lars, his  friends,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  come  to  beg  that  ye  will  render  me  a  great 
service ;  namely,  that  after  dinner  ye  will  come  to  my 
shop  and  belabour  a  certain  man  with  as  many  blows  and 
kicks  as  ye  can ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  this  thing  will  be 
lawful  both  before  God  and  the  world." 

And  he  related  unto  them  all  that  had  happened  from 
the  beginning.  The  friends  replied  that  they  would  come 
very  willingly,  and  that  they  were  all  impatient  to  be  at  the 
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work.  So  they  were  agreed,  and  after  dinner  they  repaired 
to  the  shop  in  good  time,  and  the  merchant  with  them. 
Leading  them  within  he  said : 

"  Remain  ye  here,  and  when  the  man  cometh  for  the 
money  I  will  bring  him  hither  and  will  say,  '  Give  that 
money  to  this  person,'  and  then  ye  must  spring  upon  him." 

As  soon  as  they  had  arranged  the  affair  Gonnella  arrived  ; 
and  leaving  Mocceca  outside,  he  said  unto  the  merchant : 

"  I  am  come  for  that  money." 

"Willingly,"  replied  the  merchant;  "let  us  go  over 
there  to  the  cashier" — and  he  turned  towards  the  inner 
shop  where  were  the  pedlars,  followed  by  Gonnella.  As 
he  stepped  within  he  said  to  them,  "  Give  that  money  unto 
this  man,"  and  they  immediately  raised  their  arms  and 
began  to  pay  him  in  the  coin  he  deserved,  belabouring  him 
so  soundly  that  he  was  all  bruised  and  sore,  and  if  he 
cried  out  they  only  said  "  Take  this  !  And  this  !  " 

When  they  had  given  him  enough,  not  only  for  a  meal 
but  perchance  for  three  feasts,  Gonnella  ran  into  the  outer 
shop,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands  and  his  cloak,  and  crying, 
"  Is  this  how  merchants  pay  their  debts ! "  and  then  he 
went  outside,  where  Mocceca  was  awaiting  him. 

Seeing  Gonnella  come  forth  from  the  shop  thus  ruffled  and 
advance  towards  him,  Mocceca  said  :  "  Hast  thou  been 
paid  ? "  And  Gonnella  replied  :  "  No,  but  I  have  been 
assured  in  such  a  way  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  for." 

"Shall  I  tell  thee  the  truth,  Gonnella?"  said  Mocceca. 
"  Many  things  have  happened  to  thee  wherein  thou  hast  had 
good  fortune ;  but  also  thou  hast  done  many  things  for 
which  thou  didst  deserve  to  lose  thy  life  and  not  merely  to 
have  a  sound  beating,  such  as  thou  hast  had  this  day ;  it 
may  serve  thee  as  a  warning  for  the  future.  Thou  knowest 
that  our  business  is  to  acquire  things  pleasantly,  not  to 
steal  or  to  take  away  by  force,  but  only  with  the  owner's 
consent.  Use  not  fraud  or  wickedness,  but  do  all  thou 
canst  to  procure  that  the  things  are  given  unto  thee ; 
cease  all  this  dishonesty,  which  is  a  danger  both  to  thyself 
and  others ;  return  to  thy  Marquis  of  Ferrara  and  stay 
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quiet,  and  live  rather  by  filing  the  coins  than  by  stealing 
them." 

Gonnella  hearkened  to  these  words  and  replied  : 

"Mocceca,  thou  art  no  fool  and  thou  givest  me  good 
counsel ;  but  thou  hadst  given  me  even  better  hadst  thou 
shared  in  the  payment  I  received  this  morning ;  and  I  have 
ever  heard  it  said  that  '  A  fool  and  his  folly  endure  for  a 
time,  but  not  for  ever.' " 

So  he  took  leave  of  Mocceca  and  went  back  to  Ferrara, 
and  it  was  many  years  before  he  returned  to  Florence. 

It  would  be  well  if  a  like  thing  could  happen  unto  all 
persons  who  dishonestly  ask  for  that  to  which  they  have  no 
right.  For  the  world  hath  sunk  to  such  a  state  that  each 
one  demandeth  what  he  ought  not  to  have,  and  seeing  that 
no  punishment  is  inflicted  nowadays  in  the  world,  they  say, 
"  By  either  way  I  shall  have  gain  j  if  he  doth  not  perceive 
it  I  will  take  it,  but  if  he  doth  perceive  it  I  care  not." 
And  another  saith  :  "  Go  to  law  with  a  man  and  it  shall 
profit  thee."  And  thus  is  it  nowadays  with  the  govern- 
ments which  are  on  the  earth.  Would  to  God  that  each 
were  paid  as  Gonnella  here  was  paid ! 


53- 

(CLXXV) 

Antonio  Pucci  of  Florence  jindeth  that  certain  animals  have  been 
put  into  his  garden  at  night  t  and  in  a  clever  "way  he  discovereth 
ivho  did  it. 

FOR  the  present  I  shall  relate  no  more  of  Gonnella's  doings, 
because  I  must  give  some  place  to  others,  and  also  because 
Antonio  Pucci,  an  agreeable  Florentine  and  teller  of  many 
things  in  rhyme,  hath  prayed  me  to  describe  here  an  ad- 
venture that  befell  him ;  and  in  complying  with  this  request, 
considering  how  the  adventure  ended  in  laughter  and 
who  it  was,  moreover,  that  did  the  thing,  we  derive  a 
little  further  diversion  therefrom.  Antonio  Pucci  had  a 
house  near  the  furnaces  of  the  Via  Ghibellina1  and  there 
he  had  a  little  orchard  scarcely  a  staio2  in  size.  In  this 
small  piece  of  ground  he  had  planted  almost  every  kind  of 
fruit,  especially  figs,  and  he  had  a  great  quantity  of  jessa- 
mine ;  and  there  was  a  corner  full  of  young  oaks,  which 
he  called  The  Wood.  Now  this  garden,  with  his  other 
property,  had  Antonio  put  into  rhyme,  in  a  chapter  in 
terza  rima  like  the  poem  of  Dante ;  and  herein  had  he 
described  all  the  divers  things  growing  in  his  garden  and 
their  natures  and  whether  they  were  fruitful,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  described  the  Piazza  of  the  Mercato 
Vecchio  in  Florence,  which  he  had  also  put  into  rhyme, 
vaunting  it  above  all  other  squares  of  Italy.  Now  at  this 
time  there  were  certain  merry  men  in  Florence ;  and  one  of 
these  was  named  Girolamo  and  is  still  living,  one  was 

1  Furnaces  where  bricks  and  lime  were  made. 

8  A  itaio  was  really  a   corn   measurr,  but   here  it   is   used   to  describe  the 
extent  of  a  piece  of  ground  whereon  a  itaio  of  seed  might  be  sown. 
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Gherado  of ,  and  there  was  also  Giovanni  di  Landozzo 

degli  Albizi,  and  one  whose  name  was  Zacchello,  a  dyer, 
and  they  were  all  more  extraordinary  one  than  another. 
These  had  formed  themselves  into  a  company  for  pleasure, 
as  was  often  done  in  those  days  in  our  city.  Having  heard 
a  great  deal  from  Antonio,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  about 
this  garden,  it  came  into  their  minds  to  put  certain  animals 
into  it  one  night,  that  they  might  pasture  there  and  throw 
Antonio  into  a  rage.  So,  late  one  evening,  when  they 
chanced  to  see  a  mule  and  two  asses,  thin  and  old,  feeding 
in  the  Renaio1  meadow,  they  contrived  that  one  of  their 
number  should  get  the  beasts  into  a  place  behind  Antonio's 
garden,  where  there  was  a  small  gate  fastened  up  with 
boards,  and,  beside  these,  it  was  closed  outside  by  means 
of  loose  stones  and  inside  there  was  a  bolt  and  a  lock 
which  had  not  been  opened  for  a  very  long  time.  And 
when  all  were  in  their  first  sleep  two  of  the  company  went 
to  remove  the  stones  from  outside  the  gate,  others  climbed 
over  the  wall  into  the  garden  and  with  a  pick  or  some 
other  tool  opened  the  lock  and  bolt,  so  that  the  gate  was 
unfastened  and  left  open.  Having  done  this  they  led 
hither  the  two  asses  and  the  mule  and  placed  them  inside. 
But  before  being  brought  here  the  mule  had  been  taken  to 
the  house  of  Tacchello,  and  there  adorned  with  a  leathern 
collar  and  other  very  wonderful  things.  And  when  it  was 
brought  into  the  garden  they  made  it  harness  and  bridle  of 
jessamine  and  otherwise  lavishly  decorated  it,  and  then  tied 
it  by  the  foot  to  a  large  round  stone  whereon  Antonio  was 
wont  to  sup  of  an  evening;  and  upon  this  stone  they  placed 
a  number  of  cabbages  which  they  had  plucked,  in  order 
that  the  mule  might  have  good  provender.  And  having 
done  all  this,  the  companions  immediately  closed  up  the 
gate  again  in  such  a  manner  that  it  appeared  as  though  it 
had  never  been  opened,  and  afterwards  they  walled  it  up 
again  from  outside  as  it  had  been  before,  and  then  they 
departed.  Now  Antonio  had  a  little  room  looking  out 

1  Prato  del  Renajo,  then  a  meadow,  where  is  now  the  Piazza  dei  Renai 
beyond  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie. 
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upon  the  garden,  upon  the  other  side,  where  the  house 
was,  and  here  he  slept.  And  the  next  morning  his  wife 
rose  first  and  he  afterwards,  and  he  went  to  walk  in  the 
garden  while  he  fastened  his  garments  upon  him ;  and  he 
beheld  the  three  strange  beasts,  and  moreover  he  saw  that 
they  had  not  left  a  particle  untouched,  having  nibbled  and 
spoiled  everything.  Almost  beside  himself  with  rage  he 
cried,  "How  hath  this  happened?"  and  going  to  the  gate 
where  they  had  entered  and  finding  it  closed  as  it  was 
before,  he  was  exceedingly  astonished,  and  still  more  so 
when  he  went  outside  and  beheld  it  all  walled  up  as  usual. 
In  short,  his  distress  over  the  spoiling  of  his  garden  was 
great,  but  still  greater  was  his  wonder  as  to  how  the 
animals  had  got  in.  And  when  they  beheld  the  mule  thus 
tricked  out  and  cabbages  placed  before  it,  he  and  his  wife 
marvelled  yet  more,  asking  :  "  What  manner  of  garland  is 
this  ?  " 

Said  Antonio  Pucci :  "  I  do  believe  myself  to  have  been 
born  in  wedlock";  and  turning  to  his  wife,  he  added :  "  And 
thou  likewise;1  this  is  a  strange  thing  and  I  know  not 
what  to  think  of  it !  I  might  strike  my  head  against  the 
wall  and  yet  be  no  wiser.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  endeavour 
with  all  subtlety  to  discover  who  hath  done  this  unto  me. 
Let  us  not  trouble  ourselves." 

Having  said  this,  they  considered  how  they  should  get 
the  animals  out  of  the  garden.  To  do  this,  the  beasts  were 
obliged  to  go  through  the  room  wherein  slept  Antonio  and 
his  wife,  and  the  bedstead  had  to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  order 
to  make  space  for  them  to  pass.  When  they  were  at  last 
put  into  the  street  they  returned  to  their  meadow,  and  thus 
the  matter  ended.  That  same  day  Antonio  bethought  him- 
self of  a  cunning  way  of  discovering  who  had  done  this 
thing ;  whenever  he  met  one  of  his  acquaintances  he 
greeted  him,  and  said,  "  I  have  caught  thee ! "  and  if  the 
one  who  had  been  thus  greeted  had  not  been  concerned  in 
that  matter,  he  went  his  ways  without  saying  anything 

1  Antonio  thought  that  the  mule  might  be  intended  as  an  allusion  to 
persons  born  out  of  wedlock. 
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more.  That  day  he  met  with  Tacchello  the  dyer,  who 
said,  "  Farewell,  Antonio." 

And  Antonio  replied  :  "Farewell,  Tacchello,  now  I  have 
caught  thee ! " 

But  Tacchello  cried  :  "  By  the  gospels,  Antonio,  I  was 
not  there  !  " 

Thereupon  Antonio  took  hold  of  Tacchello  and  said  : 
"  Then  who  was  there  if  thou  wert  not  ?" 

And  he  told  him  such  and  such  a  one.  And  in  this 
manner  Antonio  learned  who  had  been  there ;  and  having 
made  his  complaint  to  each  one  in  turn,  peace  was  made, 
and  it  cost  every  man  a  supper.  And  afterwards  Antonio 
Pucci  made  a  sonnet  on  all  this  adventure,  which  was  not 
less  pleasing  than  the  story  itself. 

Any  other  man  would  have  howled  for  three  months  and 
would  have  cried  at  every  street  corner,  "  Such  and  such  a 
thing  hath  been  done  unto  me,  by  the  body  and  blood  .  .  . ! " 

But  Antonio  like  a  wise  man,  without  betraying  or  say- 
ing anything,  quietly  discovered  who  had  put  the  animals 
into  his  garden,  and  moreover  he  derived  greater  pleasure 
from  the  affair  than  he  would  have  done  from  the  cabbages 
which  had  been  given  to  the  mule.  And  in  relating  the 
story  to  many  acquaintances  he  laughed  over  it  a  great 
while. 


54- 

(CLXXVII) 

The  parish  priest  of  Antella,  near  Florence,  hearing  that  Messer 
Viert  de1  Bardi  is  having  young  vine  shoots  sent  from  Corn- 
ig/ia,  contriveth  to  exchange  them  for  others  and  taketh  them 
for  himself. 

THE  cult  of  wine  *  is  so  great  that  for  ages  past  the 
larger  number  of  Italians  have  employed  every  means  for 
having  perfect  wine,  so  that,  not  content  with  only  sending 
for  the  wine  itself  from  every  part  of  the  country,  they  have 
even  caused  the  young  shoots  to  be  brought  them  in  order 
that  each  might  behold  and  enjoy  them  on  his  own  property. 
And  even  though  they  chanced  to  be  ecclesiastics  they 
never  pulled  a  wry  mouth  at  the  juice  of  the  grape !  Not 
many  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  city  of  Florence  a  wealthy 
and  sagacious  knight  whose  name  was  Messer  Vieri  de' 
Bardi,  and  at  a  country  house  of  his,  where  he  frequently 
sojourned,  he  had  for  neighbour  the  parish  priest  of  Antella. 
Finding  himself  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  for  his  own 
honour  and  for  the  pleasure  of  growing  in  his  own  vine- 
yard some  noble  foreign  wine,  he  considered  how  he  might 
have  sent  unto  him  from  Portovenere  young  shoots  of  the 
vernaccia  of  Corniglia.2  So  he  caused  a  friend  of  his  to 
write  unto  one  Messer  Niccoloso  Manieri  of  Portovenere, 
praying  him  to  send  shoots  of  this  vine.  And  after  he  had 
received  a  favourable  answer  he  chanced  upon  one  occasion 
to  be  in  company  with  the  priest  at  his  villa,  and  he  related 
how  he  had  found  a  means  of  obtaining  young  shoots  of  the 
vernaccia  of  Corniglia,  and  that  he  awaited  their  arrival  from 

1  In  the  original  it  ttJivino,  a  play  on  the  words  studio  divim,  the  study  of 
divinity,  and  di  -vino,  of  wine. 

a  Vtrnaccia  was  a  kind  of  sweet  white  wine. 
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day  to  day.  Now  the  priest  had  long  desired  to  have  that 
vine  for  himself,  and  upon  hearing  Messer  Vieri's  words  he 
said  : 

"  Ye  have  done  well ;  but  for  myself  I  should  prefer 
vines  that  bear  abundant  grapes :  those  vines  will  yield  but 
small  profit." 

Messer  Vieri  replied :  "I  am  not  planting  them  for 
profit,  but  for  the  entertainment  of  my  friends." 

And  there  the  matter  rested  for  several  days,  until  the 
vine  shoots  arrived  one  evening,  which  was  a  Sunday,  and  the 
priest  chanced  to  be  again  in  the  company  of  Messer  Vieri. 
Having  read  the  letter  Messer  Vieri  cried:  "Here  are  my 
vines  !  " 

And  the  priest  answered  :  "  Have  a  care  that  ye  do  not 
plant  them  save  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane." 

Messer  Vieri  said  that  he  knew  not  the  changes  of  the 
moon  and  asked:  "When  will  it  be  advisable  to  plant 
them?" 

"  Any  time  after  to-morrow,"  replied  the  priest.  "  To- 
night lay  them  in  the  earth  in  some  place  out-of-doors  and 
after  that  ye  may  plant  them  safely." 

Messer  Vieri  caused  this  to  be  done  and  the  priest  re- 
turned to  his  presbytery.  There  he  immediately  called'unto 
two  labourers  and  bade  them,  although  it  was  evening,  cut 
young  shoots  of  various  kinds  of  white  vines  from  the 
trellis  in  his  garden ;  and  he  bade  the  men  bring  the  plants 
to  him.  And  when  they  had  brought  them  the  priest  said  : 

"  Ye  must  now  go  with  these  young  vines  into  the  vine- 
yard of  Messer  Vieri  de'  Bardi,  where  ye  will  find  other 
young  shoots  laid  in  the  earth  in  such  a  place ;  bring  those 
unto  me  and  lay  these  in  the  earth  instead." 

The  men  obeyed  and  went  immediately ;  and  having  made 
the  exchange  they  carried  the  new  plants  to  the  priest,  who 
bade  them  never  divulge  the  matter  unto  any  one.  Early 
the  next  morning  he  caused  the  vernaccia  shoots  to  be 
planted  in  his  piece  of  ground,  and  likewise  Messer  Vieri 
caused  to  be  planted  those  vines  which  had  been  exchanged 
for  his.  And  thus  the  two  lots  of  plants  remained  for  two 
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years  before  they  bore  any  grapes,  as  is  the  nature  of  vine 
shoots.  When  the  grapes  began  to  appear  and  Messer 
Vieri  went  to  walk  amongst  his  vines,  which  he  believed 
were  all  vernaccia  of  Corniglia,  he  beheld  a  kind  of  grape 
very  different  from  what  he  had  expected,  for  there  were 
here  divers  kinds  of  grapes,  as  is  the  case  in  most  vineyards 
which  have  been  planted  at  random.  Then  he  tasted  bunch 
after  bunch  of  grapes,  so  that  by  reason  of  having  tasted 
almost  every  bunch  he  was  so  full  and  had  such  a  great 
pain  that  scarcely  was  he  able  to  return  unto  his  house. 
And  truly  the  pain  of  his  gi-ief  was  also  very  great,  on 
finding  himself  deceived  after  so  many  labours  and  awaiting 
the  fruit  for  so  long  a  time.  Wherefore,  being  in  this  state 
of  affliction,  he  immediately  wrote  unto  Messer  Niccoloso 
of  Portovenere  and  informed  him  how  well  he  had  been 
served  with  the  vine  shoots  which  he  had  had  sent  some 
two  years  before,  and  how  that,  believing  veritable  shoots 
from  Corniglia  had  been  dispatched  unto  him,  he  had  only 
received  poor  and  worthless  vines  which  might  be  seen  any- 
where. When  Messer  Niccoloso  received  the  letter  he  was 
immediately  greatly  disturbed,  as  one  who  felt  that  he  had 
honestly  served  his  friend  well  and  truly,  and  with  his  own 
eyes  had  seen  the  best  vines  of  the  vernaccia  of  Portovenere 
pruned  for  him.  So  he  wrote  back  unto  Messer  Vieri,  saying 
that  he  had  sent  genuine  shoots  of  the  vernaccia  and  that  if 
he,  Messer  Vieri,  found  them  not  to  be  such,  then  the  fault 
lay  not  with  him,  and  Messer  Vieri  had  better  seek  well  and 
discover  whether  the  shoots  had  not  been  exchanged,  either 
upon  the  road  or  in  his  own  house.  Having  received  the 
answer,  Messer  Vieri  had  no  thought  but  to  discover  the 
truth  of  the  matter ;  and  he  made  such  diligent  inquiries, 
informing  himself  as  to  who  in  that  neighbourhood  had 
planted  vines  about  that  time,  that  he  presently  discovered 
that  it  was  the  priest  of  Amelia  who  had  changed  the 
shoots,  as  hath  already  been  related.  Wherefore,  being  very 
certain  of  this,  he  determined  to  do  the  most  incredible 
things  against  the  priest,  and  he  would  really  have  done 
them  had  not  a  still  greater  misfortune  befallen  him,  which 
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caused  him  to  forget  all  these  other  things.  For  at  this 
time  the  Bardi  were  driven  into  exile,  wherefore  the  priest 
remained  in  possession  of  the  vines  and  enjoyed  them  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  and  his  successors  are  enjoying  them 
still. 

This  story  was  related  unto  me,  the  writer,  at  Porto- 
venere,  at  which  place  I  arrived  in  1383,  upon  my  way  to 
Genoa ;  and  there  was  also  told  unto  me  another  story, 
which  happened  upon  that  same  day  and  was  as  follows : 

One  day  in  the  month  of  March,  during  the  time  that  I 
was  there,  a  peasant  of  Portovenere  went  to  prune  that  self- 
same vine  from  which  those  shoots  had  been  taken.  And  he 
got  into  a  little  boat,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  peasants,  and 
went  upon  the  sea,  coming  to  land  and  disembarking  at  the 
foot  of  the  vineyard,  carrying  with  him  something  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  making  his  boat  fast  upon  the  shore.  This 
is  the  custom  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  wolves 
which  are  in  that  place  and  which  sometimes  come  down  to 
the  shore  and  leap  into  the  vessels  and  devour  the  bread 
and  the  meat  and  everything  they  can  find.  Thus  on  this 
very  day  a  hungry  wolf  sprang  into  this  man's  boat,  the 
which,  not  being  securely  moored  and  being  thrust  forward 
by  the  springing  in  of  the  wolf,  instantly  floated  away  from 
the  shore,  and  in  a  very  short  time  Master  Wolf  was  more 
than  thirty  feet  distant  from  the  land.  The  peasant  was 
intent  upon  pruning  the  vines,  but  on  turning  towards  the 
sea,  as  he  frequently  did,  he  beheld  his  boat  loosened  from 
the  shore  and  floating  out  to  sea.  Not  seeing  well  from 
that  distance  who  was  in  it,  he  cried  out  : 

"  Oh,  thou  who  art  stealing  my  boat,  bring  it  back  to 
the  shore  and  a  pox  on  thee !  or,  by  the  blood,  I  will  have 
thee  put  on  the  gibbet !  " 

And  thus  crying  and  shouting,  on  seeing  that  the  boat  did 
not  turn  round,  but  rather  went  further  still  from  the  land, 
he  ran  down  towards  the  sea,  and  there  calling  again  and 
looking  very  intently,  he  perceived  the  wolf  in  his  vessel. 
And  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
and  cried,  "  Help  !  help  !  "  Meanwhile  the  rumour  of  this 
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had  spread  from  one  to  another  and  reached  Portovenere, 
where  every  one  began  to  run,  some  with  crossbows  and 
some  with  spears  and  lances,  and  getting  into  certain  vessels 
which  were  there,  they  rowed  towards  where  the  clamour 
was.  When  they  reached  the  shore  where  the  peasant  was 
still  shouting  they  asked  him  what  was  the  reason  of  the 
noise,  and  he  replied  : 

"  Behold  a  great  wonder,  a  wolf  running  away  with  my 
boat ! " 

The  people  immediately  rowed  after  it,  bending  vigor- 
ously to  their  oars.  And  when  they  had  surrounded  the 
boat  wherein  was  the  wolf,  they  began  to  shout  at  it  and  to 
draw  their  crossbows. 

"  In  faith,  Master  Wolf,"  they  cried,  "  ye  have  come  upon 
an  evil  voyage  !  " 

The  antics  of  the  wolf  when  he  beheld  himself  thus 
captured  upon  the  sea  were  marvellous,  and  the  people  who 
had  surrounded  him  made  ready  their  crossbows  and  shot 
their  arrows  at  him  until  he  was  killed.  When  the  wolf  was 
dead  they  put  the  peasant  into  his  own  boat  and  made  him 
sit  upon  the  wolf,  and  with  great  rejoicing  they  took  him  to 
Portovenere,  where  every  one  wondered  greatly  at  such  an 
adventure  ;  all  the  company  made  merry  over  it  together, 
and  then  they  ate  the  wolf.  And  Maestro  Ubertino  di 
Fetto  Ubertini,  theologian  and  hermit  friar,  was  returning 
from  Genoa  at  that  time  and  I  met  him  in  Portovenere, 
and  both  he  and  I  were  present  at  all  these  happenings. 

And  verily,  when  one  doth  meditate  upon  this  affair,  who 
can  tell  when  and  how  he  shall  die  if  he  reflecteth  upon 
the  manner  in  which  wolves  are  sometimes  taken  ?  What 
could  be  more  strange  than  a  wolf  (which  is  the  most 
savage  of  animals  and  the  one  that  ventureth  the  least  often 
near  the  water,  and  the  most  terrifying,  because  it  is  the 
beast  which  is  the  most  courageous  in  killing  men,)  being 
taken  out  to  sea  in  a  little  vessel  and  killed  in  such  a 
manner?  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  when  such  things 
happen  they  are  intended  by  God  to  be  examples  unto  us 
to  see  if  we  do  recognize  them.  For  are  not  wolves 
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looked  upon  as  the  symbols  of  tyrants  ?  And  what  tyrant 
is  there  who  can  live  secure  and  protect  himself,  however 
much  he  may  be  forewarned,  from  being  caught  in  strange 
snares  and  in  places  where  none  would  ever  have  expected 
it  ?  And,  moreover,  there  is  a  thing  yet  more  strange, 
that  the  very  sheep  which  they  most  often  devour  are  those 
which  bring  them  to  their  death,  as  was  the  case  with  this 
wolf. 

If  those  wolfish  tyrants  reflected  upon  this  story  they 
would  rather  bear  the  semblance  and  the  nature  of  sheep 
than  of  wolves ;  but  pride  and  avarice  have  brought  it 
about  that  each  city  for  its  sins  is  deprived  of  just  shep- 
herds and  ruled  over  by  rapacious  wolves,  who  are  the 
enemies  of  justice  and  friends  of  violence. 


55- 

(CLXXVIIl) 

Giovanni  Angiolieri,  whilst  admiring  the  women  of  Verona, 
striketh  his  foot  against  a  stone,  and  in  his  rage  he  turneth 
against  it  with  his  knife,  as  though  it  were  a  man  whom  he 
desired  to  kill. 

THE  people  of  Portovenere  were  not  so  furious  over  killing 
the  wolf  in  the  boat  as  was  our  Florentine  Giovanni 
Angiolieri  in  his  eagerness  to  kill  a  stone.  He  was  a  fine 
man,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  chancing  to  be  in 
Verona  together  with  Piero  Pantaleoni,  who  was  of  the 
same  age  and  likewise  handsome,  and  both  wearing  gorgets1 
round  their  necks,  as  was  then  the  fashion  amongst  the 
Florentines,  Giovanni,  moreover,  having  his  knife  at  his 
side,  he  inquired  of  Piero  if  he  would  go  out  with  him  to 
admire  the  beautiful  women  of  Verona.  Piero,  who  was 
an  agreeable  man,  was  immediately  willing,  and  said,  "  Let 
us  go."  So  they  set  forth  and  came  to  a  place  where  many 
women  were  assembled,  and  as  Giovanni  was  walking 
about  and  gazing  at  the  women  he  knocked  against  a 
stone  in  such  a  way  that  he  almost  fell  on  the  ground. 
When  he  recovered  himself  all  the  attention  which  he 
had  lavished  upon  the  women  was  now  turned  upon  the 
stone,  and  with  a  furious  movement  he  seized  his  knife, 
crying : 

"  By  the  body  of  Christ,  if  thou  wert  a  man  instead  of  a 
stone  I  would  plunge  my  knife  into  thee  up  to  the  hilt ! 
Indeed,  as  it  is,  I  know  not  what  keepeth  me  from  doing 
it!" 

*  The  word  gorgiere  here  employed  in  the  original  may  be  taken  to  mean 
either  a  stiff  muslin  rufT,  or  else  a  piece  of  armour  protecting  the  neck  and 
frequently  worn  at  this  period.  Judging  by  the  context,  the  latter  is  probably 
meant  here. 
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Piero,  who  saw  all  this,  said  with  a  great  laugh,  "  Tush, 
Giovanni,  be  quiet !  These  are  things  that  happen  to 
every  one,"  and  he  had  much  ado  to  pacify  Giovanni,  whom 
nothing  would  serve  but  the  murder  of  that  stone !  And 
they  appeared  more  strange  than  ever  to  those  men  and 
women  of  Verona  who  beheld  this  disturbance,  for,  even 
before  this  happened,  the  Florentines  had  been  mocked  at 
for  their  fashion  of  wearing  gorgets.  In  short,  Piero  re- 
turned home  with  Giovanni  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and 
in  the  evening,  when  Giovanni's  mind  was  calm  again,  he 
said  unto  him  : 

"  Giovanni,  thou  hast  seen  into  what  a  rage  thou  didst 
fall  to-day  on  account  of  what  happened  to  thee  with  that 
stone  ;  yet  it  was  not  a  great  matter,  though  many  may 
think  it  such,  and  although,  indeed,  it  was  by  Giovanni  da 
Sasso1  that  the  Florentines  were  not  long  ago  drawn  into  a 
great  war  with  the  Pisans,  as  thou  knowest,  and  it  was, 
moreover,  on  account  of  the  affair  of  Pietrabuona.1  Where- 
fore thou  mayest  see  and  comprehend  that  though  there  is 
great  virtue  in  stones,  there  is  also  frequently  the  contrary, 
for  a  little  stone  hath  very  often  killed  a  man.  But  what 
seemeth  to  me  a  thing  of  great  importance  is,  that  he  who 
hath  eyes  to  see  doth  often  make  himself  blind.  Now  we 
have  our  fashion  of  wearing  these  gorgets,  within  which 
our  necks  are  held  so  stiffly  that  we  cannot  even  look  upon 
our  feet,  and  we  are  held  up  to  ridicule  on  account  of 
them,  as  thou  hast  seen.  And  upon  whom  can  we  cast  the 
blame  for  this,  if  not  upon  ourselves  ?  For  what  reason 
do  we  cause  ourselves  such  discomfort  ?  And  I  need  not 
mention  the  large  stiff  sleeves  which  appear  so  exceedingly 
curious,  at  least  unto  strangers,  that  when  they  see  them 
they  may  well  say  that  we  wear  water-pipes  round  our 
necks  and  hang  tiles  upon  our  arms !  Let  us  leave  this 
fashion  to  those  who  admire  it,  and  let  us  dress  ourselves 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  shall  be  able  to  see  our  feet !  " 

When    Giovanni    had    hearkened    unto    Piero   he    said 

1  This  is  a  play  upon  words,  both  Sas:e  and  Pietra  being  Italian  words  for 
stone. 
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instantly,  "  It  shall  be  done."  And  he  immediately  began 
to  undress  himself,  and  unbuckling  his  gorget  he  gave  it 
to  Piero,  saying,  "  In  the  first  bundle  which  thou  prepares!, 
send  this  to  Florence  to  be  sold."  And  Piero  likewise 
divested  himself  of  his  gorget,  and  they  both  caught  such 
colds  in  their  throats  that  they  did  nothing  but  cough,  so 
that  for  several  months  they  were  obliged  to  wear  lined 
collars  to  save  themselves  from  dying  of  the  colds  they 
had  caught  through  taking  off  their  gorgets.  And  when 
they  began  to  go  forth  and  walk  abroad  in  Verona,  those 
persons  who  had  seen  them  wearing  ruffs  thought  this  a 
very  strange  thing  and  said,  "  Behold  the  Tuscans  who 
have  taken  off  their  gorgets ! "  and  many  other  observa- 
tions. And  thus  the  matter  ended.  But  was  not  this 
fashion  of  wearing  gorgets  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
the  fashions  in  the  world  ?  Of  all  that  were  ever  seen  in 
the  world,  this  was  the  strangest  and  the  most  tiresome. 
And  I,  the  writer,  remember  hearing  Salvestro  Brunelleschi 
relate  that,  after  having  dwelt  a  long  time  in  Friuli,  he 
returned  to  Florence  just  when  his  kindred  were  engaged 
in  a  very  great  quarrel  with  a  neighbouring  family  called 
Agli.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  these  Agli,  named 
Guernizo,  returned  home  from  Germany  at  this  time ;  and 
either  on  account  of  the  name,  or  because  he  was  reputed 
a  very  fierce  man,  all  the  Brunelleschi  armed  themselves  in 
such  a  manner  that  Salvestro  was  made  to  wear  a  gorget. 
And  that  morning  at  dinner  a  dish  of  beans  was  placed 
before  him,  and  taking  a  spoonful  to  put  them  into  his 
mouth,  he  dropped  them  down  inside  his  gorget.  The 
beans  were  very  hot,  and  scalded  his  neck  and  throat  so 
badly  that  he  cried,  "I  put  on  the  gorget  for  fear  of 
Guernizo,  and  it  hath  caused  me  to  burn  my  whole  throat !  " 
and  rising  up  from  table  he  took  off  the  gorget  and  cast 
it  on  the  floor,  saying,  "  I  would  rather  be  put  to  death 
by  mine  enemies  than  kill  myself." 

How  many  fashions  have  been  altered  in  my  time  by  the 
changeableness  of  those  persons  now  living,  and  especially 
in  mine  own  city  !  Formerly  the  women  wore  their  bodices 
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cut  so  open  that  they  were  uncovered  to  beneath  their 
armpits  !  Then,  with  one  jump,  they  wore  their  collars 
right  up  to  their  ears !  And  these  are  all  outrageous 
fashions.  I,  the  writer,  could  recite  as  many  more  of  the 
customs  and  fashions  which  have  been  changed  in  my  days 
as  would  fill  a  book  as  large  as  this  whole  volume.  But 
although  they  were  constantly  changing  in  this  city  of 
ours,  they  were  not  invariable  either  in  most  of  the  other 
great  cities  of  the  world.  And  although  formerly  the 
Genoese  never  altered  the  fashion  of  their  dress,  and 
neither  the  Venetians  nor  the  Catalans  altered  theirs,  nor 
did  their  women  either,  nowadays  it  seemeth  to  me  that 
the  whole  world  is  united  in  having  but  little  firmness  of 
mind  ;  for  the  men  and  women  of  Florence,  Genoa,  Venice, 
Catalonia,  indeed  of  all  the  Christian  world,  go  dressed 
in  the  same  manner,  not  being  able  to  distinguish  one  from 
another.  And  would  to  Heaven  they  all  remained  fixed 
upon  the  same  manner,  but  quite  the  contrary !  For  if 
one  jay  do  but  appear  with  a  new  fashion,  all  the  world 
doth  copy  it.  So  that  the  whole  world,  but  most  especially 
Italy,  is  variable  and  hastens  to  adopt  the  new  fashions. 
The  young  maidens,  who  used  to  dress  with  so  much 
modesty,  have  now  raised  the  hanging  ends  of  their  hoods 
and  have  twisted  them  into  caps,  and  they  go  attired  like 
common  women,  wearing  caps,  and  collars  and  strings 
round  their  necks,  with  divers  kinds  of  beasts  hung  upon 
their  breasts.  And  what  more  wretched,  dangerous,  and 
useless  fashion  ever  existed  than  that  of  wearing  such 
sleeves  as  they  do,  or  great  sacks,  as  they  might  rather  be 
called  ?  They  cannot  raise  a  glass  or  take  a  mouthful 
without  soiling  both  their  sleeves  and  the  table-cloth  by 
upsetting  the  glasses  on  the  table.  Likewise  do  youths 
wear  these  immense  sleeves,  but  still  worse  is  it  when 
even  sucklings  are  dressed  in  them.  The  women  wear 
hoods  and  cloaks.  The  young  men  for  the  most  part  go 
without  cloaks  and  wear  their  hair  long ;  they  need  but 
divest  themselves  of  their  breeches  and  they  will  then  have 
left  off  everything  they  can,  and  truly  these  are  so  small 
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that  they  could  easily  do  without  them.  They  put  their  legs 
into  tight  socks  and  upon  their  wrists  they  hang  a  yard  of 
cloth ;  they  put  more  cloth  into  the  making  of  a  glove 
than  into  a  hood.  Perchance  they  will  thereby  all  do 
penance  for  their  many  vanities.  For  whoever  liveth  but 
one  day  in  this  world  changeth  his  fashions  a  thousand 
times ;  each  one  seeketh  liberty  and  yet  depriveth  himself 
of  it.  The  Lord  created  our  feet  free,  yet  many  persons 
are  unable  to  walk  on  account  of  the  long  points  of  their 
shoes.  He  created  legs  with  joints,  but  many  have  so 
stiffened  them  with  strings  and  laces  that  they  can  scarcely 
sit  down ;  their  bodies  are  drawn  in  tightly,  their  arms  are 
burdened  with  a  train  of  cloth,  their  necks  are  squeezed 
into  their  hoods  and  their  heads  into  a  sort  of  nightcap, 
whereby  all  day  they  feel  as  though  their  heads  were  being 
sawn  off.  Truly  there  would  be  no  end  to  describing  the 
women's  attire,  considering  the  extravagance  of  their  dress 
from  their  feet  up  to  their  heads,  and  how  every  day  they 
are  up  on  the  roofs,  some  curling  their  hair,  some  smooth- 
ing it,  and  some  bleaching  it,  so  that  often  they  die  of  the 
colds  they  catch ! 

Oh,  the  vanity  of  human  power !  Through  thee  true 
glory  is  lost !  But  I  will  speak  no  more  of  these  things, 
for  I  should  so  engross  myself  in  their  misdeeds  that  I 
should  be  able  to  discourse  of  nothing  else. 


56. 

(CLXXIX) 

Two  women,  wives  to  two  Counts  Guidi,  vex  each  other  with 
spiteful  speeches,  being  moved  by  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
partisanship. 

IN  the  preceding  story  I  discoursed  upon  feminine  vanity, 
and  now  there  hath  come  into  my  mind  a  tale  of  two 
women,  one  of  whom,  with  the  most  keen  mind  and 
malicious  words,  attacked  the  other,  the  second  one 
sagaciously  replying.  Not  long  ago  two  women  were 
married  into  the  family  of  the  Counts  Guidi ;  one  was  the 
daughter  of  Count  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca,  whom  the 
Pisans  had  starved  to  death  with  his  sons,  and  the  other 
was  the  daughter  of  Bonconte  of  Montefeltro,  a  man  who 
stood  almost  at  the  head  of  the  Ghibelline  party,  and  who 
(either  he  himself  or  some  of  his  family)  had  been  van- 
quished, together  with  the  people  of  Arezzo,  by  the 
Florentines  at  Certomondo.  Now  it  chanced  that  in  the 
month  of  March  these  two  women  went  out  for  their 
pleasure  towards  the  Castle  of  Poppi.  And  when  they 
reached  the  place  at  Certomondo  where  the  Florentines 
had  obtained  their  victory,  the  daughter  of  Count  Ugolino 
turned  to  her  companion  and  said  : 

"  Oh,  Madonna,  behold  how  fine  is  this  corn  and  these 
oats,  here  where  the  Ghibellines  were  overcome  by  the 
Florentines ;  I  am  certain  that  the  earth  still  retaineth  its 
fatness  from  that  time." 

She  of  Bonconte  instantly  replied  :  "  Fine  and  good  it  is; 
but  we  may  die  of  hunger  before  it  is  ready  to  be  eaten." 

The  good  woman,  who  began  to  be  greatly  dismayed  at 
hearing  herself  thus  rebuked,  feigned  not  to  have  heard 
these  venomous  words,  and  they  continued  their  journey. 
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Now  what  shall  we  say  of  the  sharpness  of  feminine 
malice?  The  minds  of  women  are  keener  and  quicker 
than  are  men's  both  to  do  and  speak  evil,  and  they  are 
much  hotter  partisans.  In  better  times  they  would  have 
reproved  their  husbands,  but  nowadays  they  encourage 
them  to  fight  for  their  factions.  For  this  reason  hath  much 
evil  come  from  women  in  this  world,  and  much  more  will 
come,  unless  God  in  His  providence  disposeth  their  minds 
to  better  things  than  can  be  expected  at  present. 


57- 

(CLXXX) 

Messer  Giovanni  de'  Medici  with  a  malicious  remark  ojffendeth 
Attaviano  degli  Ubaldini,  ivho  returneth  the  offence  "with  ft 
like  retort. 

NOT  less  venomous  was  the  reply  given  by  Attaviano  di 
Messer  Aghinardo  degli  Ubaldini  to  Messer  Giovanni  di 
Conte  de'  Medici  upon  our  Piazza  de'  Signori.  This 
Attaviano,  who  had  dwelt  in  Florence  since  the  time  his 
father  had  been  taken,  and  had  given  Monte  Colereto  and 
all  that  he  possessed  unto  the  Commune  of  Florence,  had 
made  it  his  custom,  like  other  citizens,  to  escort  the 
Priori1  in  the  morning  when  they  entered  their  palace,  and 
to  do  the  same  for  the  Gonfaloni.2 

Now  it  happened  one  morning,  the  eighth  of  January, 
when  the  Gonfaloni  had  been  delivered,  that  he  went  to  the 
palace  of  the  Gonfaloniere3  with  his  companions,  as  did  also 
the  other  citizens,  and  afterwards  with  all  the  others  he 
followed  the  Gonfaloniere  into  the  Piazza.  And  leaving  him 
on  the  steps,  he  went  into  the  Vacchereccia4  with  other 
knights  who  were  assembled,  in  particular  with  Messer 
Giovanni  di  Conte,  and  there  sat  himself  down  to  rest. 
It  is  true  that  a  short  time  before  1360  there  had  been  a 
plot  in  Florence  wherein  many  citizens  were  concerned, 
and  two  had  been  beheaded.  The  object  of  the  plot  had 
been  the  banishment  of  several  families,  and  Bartolommeo 
di  Messer  Alamanno  de'  Medici  had  joined  it.  And 

1  The  Priori  were  the  Florentine  magistrates  during  the  time  of  the 
Republic. 

-  The  Gonfaloni  were  the  banners  of  the  different  districts. 

3  The  Gonfaloniere  was  the  head  of  the  Signoria  during  the  Florentine 
Republic  (literally,  chief  banner-bearer). 

4  Now  the  Via  Vacchereccia. 
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between  the  Medici  and  the  Ubaldini  there  never  had  yet 
been  either  peace  or  goodwill.  But  to  come  to  the  story : 
Messer  Giovanni  and  Attaviano  being  seated  thus  together, 
Giovanni  began  to  speak  and  said  : 

"  Marry  now,  Attaviano,  who  would  ever  have  thought 
that  the  Ubaldini  would  come  some  morning  to  escort  the 
Gonfaloni  in  this  our  city  ? " 

And  Attaviano  instantly  replied  :  "  This  is  what  they 
would  have  thought :  they  would  have  thought  that  the 
Medici  were  endeavouring  to  subjugate  the  people  of 
Florence." 

Messer  Giovanni  was  so  effectually  silenced  that  he 
spoke  not  another  word. 

A  man  cannot  give  too  much  heed  to  the  words  he  is 
about  to  speak.  For  words  have  often  led  men  into  such 
difficulties  that  he  who  spoke  the  first  sentence  received 
answers  that  were  worse  than  blows.  Many  have  been 
injured  by  talking,  but  nobody  hath  ever  been  injured  by 
holding  his  peace. 


58. 

(CLXXXF) 

Messer  Giovanni  Augut  maketh  an  immediate  and  diverting 
answer  to  tiuo  Brothers  Minor  who  pray  that  God  will 
grant  him  peace. 

VERY  diverting  was  the  answer  given  by  Messer  Giovanni 
Augut1  to  two  Brothers  Minor.2  These  monks  went  to 
visit  him,  upon  some  errand  of  their  own,  at  a  castle  of  his 
where  he  was  then  sojourning,  which  was  called  Montecchio 
and  was  about  a  mile  this  side  of  Cortona.  And  when  they 
were  come  into  his  presence  they  said,  as  was  their  custom : 

"  My  lord,  may  God  grant  you  peace." 

And  he  instantly  replied  :  "  May  God  take  away  all  the 
alms  ye  have  received." 

The  monks  were  affrighted  and  cried  :  "  Lord,  where- 
fore say  ye  that  ? " 

"  And  wherefore  do  ye  say  that  to  me  ? "  returned 
Messer  Giovanni. 

"  We  thought  it  was  well  said,"  answered  the  monks. 

And  Messer  Giovanni  replied  :  "  How  could  ye  think  it 
was  well  said,  to  come  unto  me  and  pray  that  God  would 
make  me  to  die  of  hunger  ?  Do  ye  not  know  that  I  live 
by  war  and  that  peace  would  ruin  me  ?  And  as  I  live  by 
war,  so  ye  live  by  alms,  wherefore  the  reply  I  made  unto 
you  was  like  unto  the  greeting  ye  gave  me." 

The  monks  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said : 

"  Lord,  ye  are  right ;  pardon  us,  for  we  are  untutored 
men." 

1  Giovanni  Agut,  or  Auguto,  is  the  Italian  name  given  to  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  the  famous  English  soldier  of  fortune.     For  thirty  years  he  fought  for 
various    factions    in    Italy,    lastly    for    the    Florentine    Republic,    and    died 
17  March,    1394.     He  was  first  buried   in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  where 
his  memorial  still  exists,  but  his  body  was  afterwards  removed  to  England  at 
the  request  of  King  Richard  II. 

2  Of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
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And  having  completed  the  business  which  they  had  with 
him,  they  departed  and  returned  to  the  monastery  of 
Castiglione  Aretino,  where  they  related  this  as  a  fine  new 
story,  to  the  advantage  of  Messer  Giovanni  Augut,  but  not 
of  those  who  would  desire  to  live  in  peace.  And  of  a 
certainty  he  was  the  man  who  bore  arms  in  Italy  longer 
than  any  other  man  ever  did,  seeing  that  he  bore  arms  for 
sixty  years,  and  almost  every  land  was  made  subject  unto 
him ;  and  he  knew  his  business  so  well  that  there  was  but 
little  peace  in  Italy  during  his  time.  And  woe  unto  those 
men  and  peoples  who  put  too  much  faith  in  men  like  him ! 
Because  peoples  and  communes  and  all  cities  increase 
and  flourish  only  in  times  of  peace,  but  soldiers  live  and 
flourish  by  war,  which  is  the  ruin  of  cities,  whereby  they 
are  destroyed  and  laid  low.  In  such  men  is  found  neither 
love  nor  faith.  Ofttimes  they  do  worse  things  unto  those 
whose  wages  they  take  than  they  do  unto  the  soldiers  of 
the  opposite  factions ;  and  although  they  feign  to  be  ready 
to  fight  and  make  war  one  against  the  other,  they  are  in 
reality  more  friendly  to  each  other  than  to  those  in  whose 
service  they  are  fighting,  and  it  is  as  though  they  said, 
"  Rob  thou  on  thy  side  and  I  will  rob  on  mine."  The 
simple  sheep  perceive  not  that  every  day  they  are  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  craftiness  of  these  men  to  engage  in 
war,  which  is  a  thing  that  cannot  have  other  than  the  most 
unhappy  effect  upon  a  people.  For  what  reason  are  so 
many  cities  of  Italy,  which  formerly  were  free,  now  subject 
unto  ruling  lords  ?  For  what  reason  is  Apulia  in  her 
present  condition  ?  And  Sicily  ?  And  to  what  state  were 
Padua  and  Verona  reduced  by  their  wars,  and  many  other 
cities  which  to-day  are  nothing  but  wretched  villages? 

Therefore  should  those  few,  for  they  are  few,  alas !  who 
live  in  liberty,  not  believe  in  the  false  wiles  of  the  fighting 
men ;  they  live  in  peace  and  should  be  provoked  two  or 
three  times  before  they  are  moved  to  make  war.  Because 
a  war  is  easily  commenced,  but  it  leadeth  one  into  straits 
that  one  little  expected,  and  the  evil  that  it  causeth  is  not 
quickly  repaired. 


59- 

(CLXXXIV) 

A  parish  priest,  ivhen  playing  chess,  ringeth  the  bell  to  shmu  unto 
all  persons  nvlv  run  thither  that  he  hath  checkmated  his  adver- 
sary ;  and  ivhen  his  house  is  on  fire  nobody  cometh. 

AT  San  Giovanni  in  Soana1  in  Valdipesa  there  formerly 
lived  a  parish  priest  who  was  a  very  merry  man  and  a  great 
chess-player,  and  he  ofttimes  played  to  pass  the  time  with 
a  gentleman  of  the  Giandonati  family.  And  many  words 
passed  between  them  over  the  chess-board,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  chess-players,  and  at  last  they  quarrelled. 

"  I  shall  give  thee  checkmate." 

"  Thou  wilt  not !  " 

"  Yea,  but  I  shall !  " 

The  priest,  either  because  he  was  the  better  player,  or 
however  it  might  be,  gave  his  adversary  checkmate  five 
times  out  of  six ;  and  the  Giandonati,  far  from  confessing 
that  he  was  beaten,  frequently  declared  that  it  was  he  who 
had  checkmated  the  priest.  It  happened  one  day  when 
they  were  playing  and  were  about  to  terminate  the  game, 
that  the  priest  made  a  move  to  checkmate  the  other,  who 
opposed  it,  and  the  priest  said  : 

"  I  will  give  thee  checkmate  in  the  middle  of  the  chess- 
board." 

"Thou  sayest  so?  Thou  wilt  not  do  it,  but  I  will 
checkmate  thee  !  "  cried  the  Giandonati. 

And  behold,  he  was  checkmated  by  the  priest  in  the 
middle  of  the  board,  and  yet  he  refused  to  acknowledge  it ! 
Seeing  this,  the  priest  ran  to  the  bell  and  began  to  ring  it. 

When  the  people  heard  the  bell  they  all  hastened  to  the 

1  Now  incorrectly  called  San  Giovanni  in  Sugana. 
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presbytery,  and  when  they  got  there  they  cried  out  to  the 
priest :  "  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  " 

Said  the  priest :  "  I  desire  that  ye  should  see  and  bear 
witness  that  I  have  given  my  adversary  checkmate  in  the 
middle  of  the  chess-board." 

The  peasants  began  to  laugh,  and  said  : 

"Master  Priest,  ye  do  but  make  us  waste  our  time,"  and 
they  went  their  ways.  And  about  the  space  of  a  month 
afterwards  it  chanced  that  the  same  thing  happened  again, 
and  again  the  priest  rang  the  bell.  The  people  came 
hastening  up,  but  not  so  many  as  came  the  first  time.  And 
the  priest  showed  them  how  that  he  had  given  checkmate 
in  the  middle  of  the  chess-board.  The  peasants  began  to 
deride  him  and  to  grumble,  saying,  "  Ye  may  ring  as  much 
as  ye  like,  but  we  shall  come  hither  no  more." 

And  some  maintain  that  this  matter  gave  rise  to  the  say- 
ing, "Thou  mayest  ring  as  much  as  thou  wilt."  The 
priest  bade  them  have  patience,  because  they  did  a  good 
deed  in  coming  to  convince  a  man  of  his  errors.  The 
peasants  answered  : 

"  We  know  nothing  of  his  errors ;  we  only  know  that 
between  the  first  time  and  this  we  have  each  of  us  lost  a 
day's  work." 

And  the  priest  said :  "  Ye  know  that  at  the  death  of 
Christ  Caiphas  said,  *  It  is  better  that  one  man  should  die 
for  the  people,  than  that  the  whole  multitude  should  perish,' 
and  I  say  unto  you  that  it  was  needful  that  ye  should  all  be 
put  to  a  little  trouble  in  order  that  this  man  might  be  turned 
away  from  his  error.  But  now  no  more  words ;  if  ye 
desire  to  come,  then  come ;  but  if  not,  then  remain  away." 

So  they  departed  grumbling.  Now  it  chanced,  as  often 
happeneth  and  is  the  will  of  God,  that,  two  months  after 
this,  the  priest's  servant  was  preparing  to  wash  linen  in  the 
kitchen  when  she  set  fire  to  the  house.  It  was  towards  the 
evening  and  the  priest  immediately  began  to  ring  the  bell. 
The  peasants  were  in  the  fields,  some  digging  and  some 
hoeing,  and  it  was  already  the  hour  to  leave  off  work ;  so 
some  threw  down  their  spades  and  others  flung  their  hoes 
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over  their  shoulders,  and  they  all  went  their  ways  to  their 
own  homes,  saying,  "  The  priest  may  ring  as  long  as  he 
chooseth  \  if  he  be  playing  chess,  why  then,  let  him  play ! 
He  would  do  far  better  did  he  devote  himself  to  saying  the 
hours  and  other  offices." 

So  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  ringing  of  the  bell  and  the 
house  was  almost  burned  down.  The  next  morning,  when 
it  was  told  amongst  the  people  that  the  priest's  house  had 
been  burned,  some  lamented  and  some  said,  "  It  doth  serve 
him  rightly  !  "  A  great  company  then  went  to  the  church, 
where  they  found  the  priest  sad  and  afflicted,  and  he  said 
unto  them : 

"  I  may  well  ring,  even  to  pull  the  bell  down  !  Now  ye 
may  ring  for  yourselves  when  ye  need  the  help  of  God,  for 
I  am  undone,  thanks  to  you  who  never  came  to  succour  me!" 

Then  those  who  were  there  cried  with  one  voice  :  "  We 
thought  ye  were  playing  chess  !  " 

"  I  was  playing  chess  with  the  fire,"  answered  the  priest, 
"  but  it  gave  me  checkmate  and  ruined  me." 

Certain  of  the  peasants  then  said :  "  The  other  day  ye 
did  cite  unto  us  Caiphas,  who  said  that  it  was  meet  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people  rather  than  that  all  humanity 
should  perish.  Acknowledge  now  that  we  have  followed 
this  teaching ;  not  that  ye  have  died  for  the  people,  but  ye 
have  had  a  good  discipline  and  chastisement  instead  of  your 
people  perishing,  for  ye  made  us  run  here  every  day  as 
though  we  had  lost  our  wits." 

"Methinks  ye  speak  the  truth  and  cite  an  excellent 
example,"  answered  the  priest ;  "  my  laughter  over  the 
chess  hath  now  been  turned  into  tears.  Henceforth  I  shall 
know  what  to  do,  and  now  that  my  oxen  are  stolen  I  will 
lock  the  stable  door." 


6o. 

(CLXXXVI) 

Messer  Filippo  Cavalcanti,  a  canon  of  Florence,  expecteth  to  eat 
roast  goose  on  the  evening  of  All  Saints'  Day,  but  he  is  de- 
prived of  it  in  a  very  strange  manner. 

I  WILL  now  relate  the  tale  of  a  goose,  which  was  stuffed 
with  larks  and  other  fat  birds,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  was 
cooked,  fell  into  the  hands  of  certain  persons  who  ate  it  up, 
while  he  to  whom  it  belonged  was  left  supperless  on  the 
evening  of  All  Saints'  day.1  Not  many  years  ago  there 
dwelt  in  Florence,  in  the  Porta  del  Duomo,2  certain  youths, 
who  determined  among  themselves  to  keep  the  feast  of  All 
Saints  without  trouble  and  without  cost,  at  the  expense  of 
some  one  else.  So  on  the  evening  of  All  Saints  they  went 
about  to  certain  bakehouses  and  took  away  the  roast  geese 
from  the  men  and  maid-servants  who  were  carrying  them 
home.3  It  was  very  late  when  they  came  to  the  bakehouse 
in  the  Piazza  de'  Bonizi,  and  standing  without,  well  con- 
cealed, they  watched  the  servants  coming  to  fetch  their 
dishes  from  the  oven,  and  heard  one  say,  "  Give  me  the 
goose  for  the  Ricci."  When  the  youths  heard  the  name  of 
Ricci  they  said,  "We  cannot  take  this";  and  if  the  servants 
said  for  the  Medici,  or  the  Adimari,  the  youths  refrained 
from  touching  it  likewise.  At  last  there  came  a  servant  of 
Bergamo  who  said,  "  Give  me  the  goose  belonging  to 
Messer  Filippo  Cavalcanti "  (he  was  a  canon  of  Santa 

1  It  was  the  custom  to  eat  goose  on  the  evening  of  All  Saints'  Day. 

8  A  quarter  in  Florence.  • 

8  It  was  then  the  custom  of  even  the  upper-class  families  to  send  their 
larger  dishes  to  be  cooked  in  the  public  bake-ovens.  Even  at  the  present  time 
in  the  smaller  and  older  Italian  houses  the  conveniences  for  cooking  consist 
only  of  little  charcoal  firei. 
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Reparata1),  and  the  youths  said  one  to  another,  "This 
is  the  goose  for  us."  And  when  the  servant  had  got  the 
goose  in  the  covered  dish,  as  was  usual,  he  set  out  to  carry 
it  to  the  house  of  Messer  Filippo,  who  dwelt  in  that  street 
below  the  tower  where  there  is  a  tavern  and  it  is  very  dark. 
When  the  youths  saw  the  man  walk  away  they  followed 
him,  and  when  he  reached  the  door,  which  was  fastened, 
and  began  to  knock,  two  seized  his  arms,  one  took  the 
goose,  while  a  fourth  laid  hold  of  the  man  from  behind, 
and  then,  suddenly  letting  go  of  him,  they  all  fled  away 
like  goats.  In  a  loud  voice  the  servant  then  began 
to  call  to  Messer  Filippo,  who  had  not  yet  opened  the 
door  : 

"  Oh  !  Messer  Filippo,  the  goose  is  running  away.  Oh  ! 
Messer  Filippo,  the  goose  is  running  away  !  " 

Hearing  that,  Messer  Filippo  hastened  to  the  door, 
crying,  "  How  can  the  goose  run  away  ?  And  a  pox  on 
thee  !  Is  it  not  killed  and  cooked  ? " 

But  the  servant  only  repeated  :  "  I  tell  you  that  it  is 
running  away  !  Come  quickly  !  " 

"  Mayest  thou  be  cut  in  pieces ;  but  how  can  it  run 
away  ?  Is  it  alive  ? "  And  with  these  words  Messer 
Filippo  reached  the  door  and  opened  it. 

And  the  servant  cried  :  "  Alas,  master !  some  gluttons 
have  stolen  the  goose  from  me ! " 

Said  Messer  Filippo  :  "  Wherefore  couldst  thou  not  say, 
The  goose  hath  been  stolen  ?  Mayest  thou  be  hanged,  as 
surely  they  will  be  !  " 

And  he  ran  full  twenty  paces  down  the  street,  crying, 
"  Thieves ! " 

The  neighbours  rushed  forth,  asking,  "What  is  it? 
What  is  it?" 

And  he  replied  :  "  How  the  devil  say  ye,  '  What  is  it '  ? 
My  goose  hath  been  stolen  as  it  came  from  the  oven ! 

Then  said  the  servant :  "Ye  spoke  roughly  to  me 
because  I  said  that  the  goose  was  running  away,  and  now 

1  The  church  which  formerly  stood  on  the  spot  where  is  now  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore. 
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ye  say  that  it  was  coming  from  the  oven.  How  could  it 
come  if  it  was  dead  and  not  alive  ? " 

Messer  Filippo  gazed  fixedly  at  the  man  and  said  : 

"This  is  worse  than  all,  that  my  servant  should  begin 
to  argue  with  me  after  he  hath  let  the  goose  be  taken  from 
him.  Get  thee  gone,  and  see  to  it  that  we  have  garlic  for 
supper,  and  a  pox  on  thee  and  may  all  evil  befall  thee ! " 

Some  neighbours,  who  were  holding  their  sides  with 
laughter  in  the  darkness,  now  said  : 

"  Have  patience,  Messer  Filippo." 

And  he  replied,  "  Patience  forsooth  !  Is  it  not  enough 
to  make  one  deny  one's  faith  ? " 

"  Will  ye  not  come  and  sup  with  me  ? "  asked  one  of 
the  neighbours.  But  he  was  so  excited  that  either  he  did  not 
hear  or  did  not  understand ;  all  his  thoughts  were  intent 
upon  those  little  birds  with  which  the  goose  was  stuffed, 
and  which  were  helping  it  to  fly  away.  Then  he  returned 
to  his  house,  and  all  the  evening  he  quarrelled  with  the 
servant  and  kept  saying  : 

"  If  I  can  but  discover  who  hath  taken  it,  that  man  shall 
never  look  upon  a  goose  again  in  his  life  without  aversion." 

But  they  were  vain  words,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go 
without  the  goose  and  eat  something  else,  and  he  lamented 
over  it  for  a  very  long  time. 

There  is  a  saying,  "  The  glutton  holdeth  one  opinion, 
and  the  innkeeper  another."  And  we  are  told  to  have 
patience,  but  so  far  there  are  few  or  none  who  desire  it. 


(CLXXXVIl) 

For  a  jest  Messer  Dolcibene  is  given  a  cat  to  eat ;  some  time 
afterwards  he  offer -eth  a  supper  of  mice  unto  those  "who  gave 
him  the  cat. 

THESE  jests  are  the  cause  of  much  merriment  unto  those 
who  hear  of  them,  but  still  more  diverting  is  it  when  the 
jest  is  revenged  on  the  jester  by  him  upon  whom  the  trick 
was  played,  as  happened  in  the  following  tale.  Ye  have 
all  heard  in  certain  of  the  foregoing  tales  who  was  Messer 
Dolcibene.  He  was  once  invited  to  dinner  by  a  parish 
priest  named  della  Tosa,  who  held  the  cure  of  Santo 
Stefano  in  Pane,1  and  who  informed  him  that  there  would 
be  a  rabbit-pie.  And  at  this  dinner  there  were  present 
Baccello  della  Tosa  and  several  others  who  knew  what 
was  being  done.  Now  this  supposed  rabbit  was  a  cat 
which  had  fallen  into  the  priest's  hands,  and  Messer 
Dolcibene  detested  cats.  The  priest,  therefore,  Messer 
Dolcibene  and  the  other  guests  being  at  table,  amongst 
various  eatables  appeared  the  cat-rabbit-pie,  and  it  was  so 
good  that  Messer  Dolcibene  ate  more  of  it  than  did  any  one 
else.  When  the  pie  was  all  eaten  the  priest  and  the  others 
began  to  call,  "Puss,  puss!"  and  to  mew  like  a  cat.  Messer 
Dolcibene  understood  and  turned  pale  as  many  jesters  do ; 
but  he  restrained  his  anger  and  said,  "It  was  very  good," 
in  order  that  he  might  not  give  them  pleasure,  and  that 
when  the  occasion  offered  he  might  render  them  tit-for-tat. 
This  affair  was  never  out  of  his  mind,  until  the  season 
when  the  young  starlings  were  hatched,  of  which  there 
were  a  very  great  number  on  his  farm  at  Valdimarina.  When 

1  A  church  outside  Florence. 
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that  time  came  he  gave  orders  that  several  mice  should  be 
caught  in  one  of  his  granaries,  in  traps  and  by  other  means, 
so  that  he  might  have  them  ready.  And  he  bade  one  of  his 
servants  take  a  cage  of  young  starlings  and  a  few  pigeons, 
and  after  dinner,  when  he  saw  his  master  and  the  priest 
seated  together  in  the  arbour,  he  was  to  come  to  them  as 
though  he  were  on  his  way  to  market  to  sell  the  birds,  and 
ask  of  his  master  :  "  For  how  much  would  ye  that  I  should 
sell  these  ?  "  Messer  Dolcibene  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  the  priest  and  Baccello,  and  he  knew  that 
as  soon  as  they  beheld  the  cage  they  would  say,  "  Thou 
dost  never  give  us  any  of  thy  birds  to  eat ! "  and  would 
demand  a  supper  of  him.  And  this  was  exactly  what 
happened,  for  directly  the  servant  arrived  the  priest  took 
the  cage  out  of  his  hands,  and  refused  to  return  it  unless 
he  was  given  a  supper.  To  this  Messer  Dolcibene  con- 
sented, and  he  took  the  cage  of  birds  and  went  to  give 
orders  concerning  the  supper.  When  he  reached  the  house 
he  took  two  pigeons  and  eight  mice,  and  prepared  the 
mice  for  a  pie  by  removing  their  heads,  legs,  feet,  and  tails 
and  bending  them  in  the  middle,  so  that  in  the  dish  they 
looked  exactly  like  starlings ;  and  he  divided  the  two 
pigeons  into  quarters  and  put  them  in  with  the  mice  and 
some  salt  meat,  and  then  he  had  all  this  made  into  a  pie,  and 
sent  the  servant  to  sell  the  remainder  of  the  birds.  "When 
the  hour  of  supper  was  come,  all  the  company  presented 
themselves  at  the  house  of  Messer  Dolcibene.  When  he 
saw  them  he  said  : 

"  Ye  will  get  nothing  to  eat  this  night  save  the  contents 
of  that  cage  which  ye  took,  so  do  not  hope  for  anything 
else." 

And  after  some  discourse  they  sat  down  to  table. 

Now  when  the  pie  was  brought  the  priest  said :  "  Have 
ye  put  some  young  chickens  in  it  ? " 

And  Messer  Dolcibene  replied  :  "  I  have  no  chickens, 
but  I  have  made  a  pie  of  pigeons  and  starlings." 

"  Oh,  what  might  the  starlings  be  worth  ? "  asked  the 
priest.  "  So  this  is  the  kind  of  supper  ye  eat !  " 
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"I  eat  them  all  the  year  round,  and  they  are  excellent," 
answered  Messer  Dolcibene. 

Said  Baccello :  "  Ye  would  eat  rats  if  they  did  cost  you 
nothing ! " 

Then  they  began  to  take  the  meat  out  of  the  pie,  and 
the  first  who  tasted  these  mice-starlings  was  the  priest,  and 
he  said  : 

"  They  are  better  than  I  expected." 

Messer  Dolcibene  had  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
table  where  the  others  could  not  observe  what  he  ate,  and 
he  frequently  touched  his  plate,  but  put  little  into  his 
mouth  save  a  small  piece  of  salt  meat,  taking,  however,  large 
mouthfuls  of  bread.  When  the  pie  was  all  eaten,  and 
nothing  remained  of  the  mice,  and  the  water  had  been 
brought  for  washing  hands,  Messer  Dolcibene  said : 

"  My  beloved  brothers,  I  have  given  you  a  supper 
to-night  for  which  it  behoved  me  to  go  a-hunting,  and 
that  not  without  much  labour,  for  during  the  space  of  a 
whole  day  and  a  night  every  means  and  art  was  employed 
in  order  that  ye  might  feast  well.  Assuredly  I  could  have 
wished  that  we  had  been  able  to  catch  larger  beasts,  such 
as  yourselves ;  but  it  was  the  will  of  Fortune,  who  often 
maketh  a  very  good  hit,  that  we  could  only  get  mice,  and 
when  she  delivered  them  into  my  hands  I  was  obliged  to 
say  unto  myself :  '  Dost  thou  not  remember  the  cat  which 
thy  friends  gave  thee  to  eat  ?  Go  then,  and  give  them 
back  that  which  they  deserve.'  In  short,  by  Fortune's 
advice  I  caused  this  pie  to  be  made,  wherein  all  those 
things  which  ye  ate,  believing  them  to  be  starlings,  were 
truly  mice.  If  ye  found  them  good,  I  am  well  satisfied ; 
if  they  were  not  good,  then  ye  must  blame  Fortune, 
because  they  have  been  nourished  upon  good  grain,  so 
much  so  that  they  have  spoiled  me  several  bushels." 

When  the  priest  and  the  others  heard  this  they  grew  as 
pale  as  death,  and  said  in  horrified  voices  :  "  What  sayest 
thou,  Dolcibene?" 

"  I  say  that  those  were  mice,  and  yours  was  a  cat ;  thus 
are  gifts  often  exchanged  in  this  world." 
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Little  could  they  say  to  Messer  Dolcibene  without  bring- 
ing confusion  upon  themselves,  for  it  was  they  who  had 
begun.  Every  one  who  liveth  in  this  world  should  obey 
that  excellent  law,  "  Do  not  unto  others  that  which  thou 
wouldst  not  have  done  unto  thyself";  those  who  obey  this 
law  will  never  do  wrong.  Nevertheless,  these  men,  not 
being  observers  of  this  law,  neither  considering  that  the 
first  fault  lay  with  them,  were  greatly  incensed,  and  one 
cried : 

"  Dolcibene,  but  thou  deservest  a  knife-thrust  in  thy 
face ! " 

And  he  replied  :  "  At  your  pleasure ;  but,  as  the  mice 
followed  the  cat,  so  the  knife-thrust  will  be  followed  by 
the  spear-thrust.  Get  ye  gone  out  of  mine  house,  and  if 
at  any  time  ye  desire  to  eat  of  my  provisions,  I  will  give 
you  something  according  to  your  deserts." 

So  they  all  departed  in  humiliation,  and  with  their 
paunches  full  of  mice.  And  the  thing  which  troubled 
them  most  was  that  for  a  long  time  Messer  Dolcibene 
related  this  story  throughout  all  the  city,  causing  them  to 
be  greatly  ashamed,  so  that  the  priest  and  the  others 
prayed  him  not  to  relate  it  any  more.  And  they  made 
peace  with  him  for  the  sake  of  being  no  more  disgraced. 

This  is  what  happeneth  to  him  who  hath  no  consideration 
for  his  companion.  For  if  ever  there  was  a  jester  who  was 
vindictive  and  tenacious  of  memory  it  was  Messer  Dolci- 
bene. Moreover,  we  can  never  err  by  putting  ourselves  in 
our  companion's  place  and  respecting  his  interests  as  we 
would  do  our  own.  The  man  who  doeth  this  will  rarely 
meet  with  anything  but  good  in  his  lifetime. 


62. 

(CLXXXIX) 

Lorenzo  Mancini  of  Florence,  being  desirous  of  arranging  a 
marriage  and  not  being  able  to  fix  upon  the  amount  of  the  dowry, 
bringeth  the  affair  to  a  conclusion  in  a  crafty  manner. 

I  COME  now  to  a  story  of  a  citizen  of  ours  who  desired  to 
arrange  a  marriage  between  two  of  his  friends,  of  whom 
one  demanded  a  big  dowry  and  the  other  could  not  give  it, 
and  who  worked  in  such  a  manner  that  through  his  agree- 
able subtlety  the  parties,  from  being  much  at  variance, 
were  brought  together  and  the  marriage  concluded.  This 
was  a  clever  and  a  pleasant  man  named  Lorenzo  Mancini, 
who,  being  a  very  great  friend  and  companion  of  Biagio  di 
Fecino  Ridolfi,  had  promised  to  find  a  wife  for  him. 
And  bethinking  himself  that  Arrigo  da  Ricasoli,  likewise  a 
very  close  friend  of  his,  had  a  beautiful  daughter  of 
marriageable  age,  he  determined  to  use  all  his  endeavour  to 
obtain  her  as  a  wife  for  Biagio.  So  he  went  to  Biagio  one 
day  and  told  him  all  that  it  was  needful  and  desirable  that 
he  should  be  told  concerning  such  a  subject,  praising  the 
merchandise  as  highly  as  he  could  in  order  that  the  affair 
might  be  accomplished.  Biagio  agreed  willingly  to  the 
marriage,  but  for  the  dowry  he  demanded  a  thousand  florins 
and  no  less.  When  Lorenzo  heard  the  words  "  a  thousand 
florins  "  he  was  somewhat  taken  aback ;  nevertheless  he  did 
not  lay  down  his  arms  at  the  first  blow,  but  took  his 
departure,  saying,  "It  is  well."  He  went  then  to  Ricasoli 
and  told  him  the  same  thing,  how  that  he  was  minded  that 
he  should  give  his  daughter  to  Biagio  di  Fecino,  and  asked 
if  he  would  be  pleased  to  enter  into  treaty  with  him. 
Ricasoli  answered  that  he  was  willing.  Then  said  Lorenzo  : 
"  How  much  wilt  thou  give  him  ? " 
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"  Thou  must  consider,  my  Lorenzo,"  replied  his  friend, 
"  that  I  live  upon  my  revenues,  and  it  would  inconvenience 
me  greatly  to  give  even  five  hundred  florins." 

"When  a  man  findeth  something  that  pleaseth  him," 
returned  Lorenzo :  "  he  must  give  the  utmost  that  he  can." 

"  But  he  who  cannot  give  is  harder  than  a  stone," 
answered  the  other. 

Then  said  Lorenzo :  "  Thou  wilt  do  that  which  thy 
friends  desire,"  and  he  departed. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  met  with  Biagio  and  told  him 
that  he  believed  the  affair  might  be  concluded  if  he  would 
but  consent  to  a  smaller  dowry,  as  he,  Lorenzo,  considered 
the  sum  too  large.  But  Biagio  remained  fixed  at  a  thousand 
florins  and  would  take  no  less.  Therefore  Lorenzo  went 
to  Ricasoli  and  endeavoured  with  many  arguments  to 
persuade  him  to  increase  the  sum  he  had  decided  upon,  but 
all  in  vain ;  so  in  the  end  Lorenzo  was  put  to  exceeding 
great  trouble  for  about  a  month  without  succeeding  in 
either  lowering  the  thousand  or  increasing  the  five  hundred. 
At  last,  becoming  desperate,  he  bethought  himself  of  a 
way  to  manage  it,  saying,  "What  the  devil  is  this?  Truly 
I  think  the  one  of  them  is  made  of  porphyry  and  the  other 
of  a  diamond  !  I  shall  do  well  to  manage  things  after  my 
own  mind.  Therefore  I  will  use  all  my  endeavour  to  push 
forward  this  marriage,  which  is  truly  the  most  difficult 
imaginable  to  arrange  j  if  they  break  it  off,  well,  they  may 
do  so ! " 

So  he  went  to  Biagio  and  said  :  "  The  affair  is  agreed 
upon,"  and  then  he  went  to  Ricasoli  and  said  the  same,  and 
asked,  "Where  will  ye  meet  each  other  to-day?"  They 
agreed  to  meet  in  Santa  Maria  Sopraporta,1  with  but  few 
persons  on  each  side  and  Lorenzo  as  spokesman ;  and  thus 
it  happened.  Lorenzo  discoursed  very  mirthfully,  but 
neither  at  the  beginning  nor  the  middle  nor  the  end  of  his 
discourse  did  he  touch  upon  the  heart  of  the  matter  or 

1  A  church  in  Florence,  now  long  destroyed  ;  it  was  situated  near  the  gate 
called  Porta  Santa  Maria  in  the  street  still  called  after  it,  and  was  the  place 
where  betrothals  took  place. 
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speak  concerning  the  amount  of  the  dowry,  saying  only, 
"  God  give  you  good  fortune."  When  the  people  were 
beginning  to  depart  Biagio  said  unto  Lorenzo: 

"  But  thou  hast  said  nothing  about  the  dowry." 

"  Dost  thou  think  I  am  a  notary  ? "  answered  Lorenzo. 
"  Ye  are  now  all  one  family,  therefore  ye  can  settle  the 
matter  with  each  other." 

Biagio  was  ill-pleased  at  these  words,  and  he  departed 
much  disquieted,  for  Lorenzo  had  hastened  away,  saying 
that  he  was  much  occupied  all  that  day;  and  Biagio  could 
neither  eat  his  supper  nor  sleep  in  peace  that  night,  so 
great  was  his  impatience  to  meet  Lorenzo  again  on  the 
following  morning.  Accordingly,  when  he  saw  him  he 
told  him  that  on  the  preceding  day  he  had  not  set  forth 
clearly  what  was  the  amount  of  the  dowry.  Lorenzo  re- 
plied : 

"  Biagio  mine,  never  did  I  endure  more  arduous  labours 
than  those  of  arranging  this  marriage,  seeing  thou  didst  ask 
for  a  thousand  florins  and  wouldst  not  accept  less,  and  the 
other  side  fixed  the  sum  at  five  hundred  florins  and  refused 
to  give  more  j  nevertheless  I  desired  to  make  this  marriage, 
and  I  have  made  it,  and  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done  con- 
cerning the  dowry,  ye  are  now  all  relatives,  and  will  do  it 
better  than  any  one  else  !  " 

"  Art  thou  jesting  ? "  asked  Biagio. 

"  I  am  telling  the  truth,"  answered  Lorenzo. 

Then  said  Biagio :  "  If  thou  art  telling  the  truth  thou 
canst  fulfil  this  contract  thyself,  for  I  will  not  fulfil  it." 

Answered  Lorenzo  :  "  If  thou  dost  not  fulfil  it  the  world 
will  not  come  to  an  end,  and  the  shame  will  be  thine  and 
not  mine ;  do  as  thou  wilt,  I  have  made  the  marriage." 

The  news  came  to  the  ears  of  the  other  side,  who  did 
not  deny  it.  They  accosted  Lorenzo  and  said,  "  How  do 
we  stand  ? " 

"  It  looketh  as  though  we  should  go  to  law  about  it," 
answered  Lorenzo  j  "but  do  as  ye  please." 

In  the  end  they  made  an  agreement  together,  that  they 
might  escape  being  shamed  and  not  make  an  enemy  of 
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Lorenzo.  And  Ricasoli  paid  five  hundred  florins  more 
for  the  dowry,  to  carry  out  the  matter  as  Lorenzo  had 
arranged  it.  Assuredly  no  broker  would  ever  have  con- 
cluded this  marriage ;  only  Lorenzo's  astute  trick  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  what  would  never  have  been  accomplished 
had  the  affair  been  conducted  in  correct  order.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  sometimes  a  good  thing  to  have  confidence  in 
one's  friends  and  to  neglect  ordinary  customs,  for  a  thing 
is  very  often  achieved  by  departing  from  the  usual  methods 
which  never  would  have  been  achieved  by  adhering  to  all 
the  rules  that  ever  were  made  ! 


63- 
(cxci) 

Bonamico  the  painter,  being  awakened  out  of  his  sleep  by  Tafo  his 
master,  and  ordered  to  work  whilst  it  ivas  yet  dark,  sendeth 
beetles  JJying  about  the  room  with  lights  fastened  to  them,  and 
Tafo  believeth  them  to  be  demons. 

WHEN  there  is  a  man  living  in  this  world  who  performeth 
all  manner  of  strange  or  agreeable  or  varied  things,  it  is 
not  possible  to  relate  in  a  story  all  that  he  hath  done  in  the 
whole  of  his  life  j  nevertheless,  I  will  now  go  back  to  one 
of  whom  several  tales  have  already  been  related,  and  whose 
name  was  Bonamico.  This  man  was  in  his  youth  the  pupil 
of  a  painter  named  Tafo,  and  he  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  him ;  and  at  night  he  slept  in  a  room  which  was  next 
to  his  master's,  and  only  divided  from  it  by  a  thin  brick  wall. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  master  painters  to  call  up  their 
apprentices  very  early  in  the  morning  to  begin  their  paint- 
ing, especially  during  the  winter  time  when  the  nights  were 
long ;  and  Tafo  having  followed  this  custom  for  half  a 
winter,  awaking  Bonamico  very  early,  the  matter  began  to 
displease  Bonamico,  for  he  was  a  man  who  preferred  to 
sleep  rather  than  to  paint.  So  he  meditated  how  he  could 
find  a  way  and  a  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  habit.  And 
reflecting  how  that  Tafo  was  advanced  in  years,  he  be- 
thought himself  of  a  clever  trick  whereby  he  might  be 
induced  to  leave  off  calling  him  in  the  night  and  let  him 
sleep  on.  Accordingly  he  went  one  day  to  an  archway 
that  was  but  seldom  swept  clean,  and  there  he  caught  some 
thirty  beetles ;  and  having  obtained  certain  small  fine 
needles  and  also  some  wax  lights,  he  carried  the  beetles  to 
his  room,  enclosed  within  a  little  box.  Then  he  waited 
until  one  night  Tafo  began  to  arouse  himself  in  order  to 
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call  his  pupil,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  him  turning  over  and 
sitting  up  in  his  bed,  he  took  the  beetles  one  by  one,  stuck 
the  needles  into  their  backs,  fixed  the  burning  lights  upon 
them,  and  put  them  under  the  door  into  Tafo's  chamber. 
When  Tafo  beheld  the  first  one  appear,  followed  by  the 
others  going  flying  with  their  lights  all  about  the  room,  he 
began  to  tremble  like  a  leaf,  and  then  covering  his  face 
with  the  bed-clothes  so  that  he  could  only  see  out  with  one 
eye,  he  began  to  implore  Heaven  and  to  repeat  the  intenie- 
rata1  and  the  penitential  psalms.  And  thus  he  remained  in 
terror  until  it  was  day,  verily  believing  that  these  were 
demons  from  hell.  When  he  arose,  half  crazy,  he  called 
Bonamico  and  asked : 

"  Didst  thou  see  that  which  I  saw  last  night  ?" 

Bonamico  replied:  "I  saw  nothing  whatever,  because  I 
was  asleep  and  I  kept  mine  eyes  closed ;  I  marvel  that  ye 
did  not  call  me  to  work  as  usual." 

"  To  work  !"  cried  Tafo.  "  I  beheld  a  hundred  demons 
in  my  chamber  and  was  more  afraid  than  ever  I  have  been 
before !  Not  only  did  I  give  no  thought  to  painting,  but  I 
did  not  even  know  where  I  was.  And  for  the  love  of 
God,  I  pray  thee,  my  Bonamico,  find  means  to  hire  for  us 
another  house ;  let  us  get  away  from  here,  for  truly  I  will 
remain  here  no  longer.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  if  I  had  to 
spend  three  nights  like  unto  this  last  night  I  should  never 
survive  until  the  fourth  ! " 

Upon  hearing  his  master  speak  thus  Bonamico  said  : 
"  Methinks  it  is  a  strange  thing  that,  sleeping  near  to  you 
as  I  do,  I  should  have  neither  heard  nor  felt  anything  of 
this  matter.  Ofttimes  it  happeneth  that  persons  imagine 
they  see  that  which  is  not,  and  likewise  many  times  they 
dream  things  which  appear  true,  and  yet  are  nothing  but 
dreams.  Wherefore  do  not  seek  to  change  your  house  so 
hastily  ;  try  it  a  few  more  nights ;  I  am  near  you  and  will 
hold  myself  in  readiness  to  do  what  is  needful  should 
aught  happen." 

Bonamico  so  persuaded  him  that  Tafo  most  unwillingly 

1  A  Latin  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  beginning  "  0  inttmerata." 
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consented,  but  when  he  had  returned  to  his  house  in  the 
evening  he  did  nothing  but  stare  upon  the  floor  as  though 
he  were  bewitched.  And  when  he  was  gone  to  bed  he 
remained  on  the  watch  the  whole  night,  without  sleeping, 
constantly  raising  his  head  and  laying  it  down  again,  and 
never  once  thinking  of  calling  Bonamico  to  arise  and  begin 
painting,  but  rather  of  calling  to  him  for  succour  if  he  saw 
again  what  he  had  seen  the  night  before.  Bonamico,  who 
well  comprehended  everything,  feared  lest  he  should  be 
called  early  to  work  again  and  sent  three  beetles  flying 
through  the  crack  of  the  door,  with  lights  upon  them  as 
before.  When  Tafo  beheld  them  he  instantly  hid  himself 
beneath  the  bed-clothes  and  began  to  call  upon  Heaven  and 
to  make  vows  and  say  his  prayers,  and  had  not  even  the 
courage  to  call  Bonamico,  who,  having  played  his  game, 
went  to  sleep  again  and  waited  to  hear  what  Tafo  should 
have  to  say  in  the  morning.  When  the  morning  was  come 
Tafo  emerged  from  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  and  seeing  that 
it  was  day  he  arose  all  confused  and  in  a  trembling  voice 
called  out  to  Bonamico.  Bonamico,  feigning  to  be  but  just 
awake,  asked  : 

"What  time  is  it?" 

Said  Tafo :  "I  heard  all  the  hours  strike  throughout 
this  night,  for  I  never  closed  an  eye." 

"  How  was  that  ?"  said  Bonamico. 

"  On  account  of  those  devils,"  answered  Tafo,  "  although 
there  were  not  so  many  as  on  the  previous  night.  Thou 
shalt  persuade  me  no  longer ;  let  us  get  away  from  here 
and  I  will  never  enter  this  house  again." 

Bonamico  said  all  he  could  to  urge  him  to  return  to  the 
house  upon  that  next  night,  but  he  only  prevailed  by  assur- 
ing him  that  if  a  priest  slept  there  the  demons  would  have 
no  power  to  enter  the  house.  Wherefore  Tafo  went  to 
his  parish  priest  and  prayed  him  to  sup  and  sleep  with  him 
that  night,  and  he  told  him  the  reason ;  and  thus  discours- 
ing upon  the  matter  they  met  with  Bonamico  and  all  three 
together  returned  home.  Upon  seeing  that  Tafo  was 
almost  beside  himself  with  terror,  the  priest  said,  "  Have 
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no  fear,  for  I  can  repeat  so  many  prayers  that  if  this  house 
were  full  of  demons  I  should  chase  them  all  away." 

Said  Bonamico :  "I  have  always  heard  it  said  that  God's 
greatest  enemies  are  the  demons ;  and  if  this  be  so,  then 
they  must  likewise  be  great  enemies  of  the  painters,  who 
paint  Him  and  the  other  saints.  For  by  means  of  this 
painting  the  Christian  faith  is  increased,  and  it  would  be 
greatly  weakened  if  there  were  no  paintings,  which  lead 
men  to  devotion.  Therefore,  this  being  so,  when  the 
demons  hear  us  getting  up  in  the  night  (during  which  time 
they  have  most  power)  to  go  and  paint  that  which  causeth 
them  such  grief  and  anger,  they  come  with  great  rage  to 
disturb  our  business.  Truly,  I  cannot  affirm  this  for  a 
fact,  but  there  seemeth  to  me  sufficient  reason  that  it  might 
well  be  so." 

"  By  God's  grace,"  replied  the  priest,  "  this  reasoning 
seemeth  to  me  very  just ;  but  the  things  which  are  proven 
are  more  to  be  believed."  Then,  turning  to  Tafo,  he  said  : 
"  Ye  have  not  such  great  need  of  earning  money  that,  if 
what  Bonamico  saith  be  true,  ye  could  not  do  without  paint- 
ing at  night ;  try  it  for  several  nights,  neither  watching  nor 
painting,  and  I  will  sleep  with  you  and  we  shall  see  what 
will  happen." 

So  it  was  agreed  that  the  priest  should  sleep  there  for 
several  nights,  and  the  beetles  did  not  appear.  Wherefore 
they  held  it  proven  that  Bonamico's  reasoning  was  plain  and 
true,  and  Tafo  passed  some  fifteen  nights  without  arousing 
Bonamico  to  work.  Being  reassured,  however,  and  con- 
strained thereto  by  his  own  needs,  Tafo  called  Bonamico  up 
one  night  because  he  was  obliged  to  finish  a  picture  for  the 
Abbot  of  Bonsellazzo.  As  Bonamico  saw  that  the  game 
was  about  to  recommence,  he  went  out  and  caught  some 
more  beetles,  and  on  the  following  night  he  let  them  loose 
in  the  chamber  at  the  usual  hour.  When  Tafo  beheld  them 
he  hid  himself  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  lamenting  and  crying, 
"  See  now  and  watch,  Tafo,  for  the  priest  is  not  here ! 
Holy  Mary,  help  me ! "  and  many  other  things,  dying  of 
fear  until  it  was  day.  And  when  he  and  Bonamico  were 
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risen,  Tafo  related  how  the  demons  had  reappeared,  and 
Bonamico  replied : 

"  Then  it  is  very  plain  that  what  I  said  when  the  priest 
was  here  is  true  !  " 

"Let  us  go  together  to  the  priest,"  said  Tafo. 

So  they  went  to  him  and  related  what  had  happened. 
Wherefore  the  priest  affirmed  that  Bonamico's  reasoning 
had  been  the  true  one,  and  as  a  thing  most  true  he  made  it 
known  unto  the  people,  so  that  not  only  Tafo,  but  all  the 
other  painters  were  for  a  great  while  afraid  to  work  at 
night.  And  the  matter  was  so  noised  about  that  nothing 
else  was  talked  of,  it  being  held  that  Bonamico,  as  a  man  of 
holy  life,  had  seen,  either  by  divine  inspiration  or  by  revela- 
tion, the  reason  why  the  demons  had  appeared  in  that  house. 
And  from  this  time  forward  he  was  employed  by  many 
more  persons,  and,  through  the  fame  of  this,  from  being  an 
apprentice  he  became  a  master.  Not  many  days  afterwards 
he  left  Tafo  and  took  a  workshop  for  himself,  preferring 
to  be  free  and  able  to  sleep  as  long  as  he  desired.  And 
Tafo  sought  himself  another  house  for  the  remaining  years 
he  had  to  live,  and  there  he  vowed  every  day  of  his  life  not 
to  cause  painting  to  be  done  at  night,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  beetles. 

Thus  it  doth  often  happen  that  when  the  master  looketh 
only  to  his  own  convenience,  caring  nothing  for  the  dis- 
comfort of  his  apprentice,  the  apprentice  endeavoureth  by 
every  means  to  retain  for  himself  those  hours  of  which 
nature  hath  need.  And  when  he  cannot  do  it  otherwise,  he 
endeavoureth  to  deceive  the  master  by  strange  tricks,  as 
did  this  Bonamico,  who  for  a  good  while  slept  as  much 
as  he  desired,  until  another  occasion  when  a  woman  who 
was  spinning  with  a  spinning-wheel  disturbed  his  slumbers 
many  times,  as  is  related  in  the  following  tale. 


64. 
(cxcu) 

By  a  crafty  trick  this  same  Bonamico  bringeth  it  about  that  a 
•woman  ivho  spinneth  with  a  spinning-wheel,  and  thus  pre- 
venteth  him  from  sleeping,  shall  spin  no  more,  and  he  sleepeth 
as  long  as  he  desireth. 

So  Bonamico,  of  whom  the  foregoing  story  was  related, 
became  his  own  master  and  delighted  to  sleep  or  to  work 
according  as  it  pleased  him.  Nevertheless  it  behoved  him 
to  pursue  his  art  in  a  different  fashion  when  he  was  by 
himself  from  what  he  did  when  he  was  under  another  as 
apprentice.  He  had  his  own  house,  and  he  had  as  neigh- 
bour, separated  from  him  only  by  a  thin  brick  wall,  a  cloth- 
worker,  who  was  fairly  wealthy  and  whose  name  was 
Capodoca,  or  who  was  nicknamed  thus,  and  who  was  a 
great  fool  (he  it  was  who  had  formerly  occasioned  such 
diversion  in  the  workshop  of  Andrea  di  Veri).  This  man 
had  a  wife  who,  every  winter's  night,  arose  towards  the 
hour  of  morning  to  work  and  spin  thread  upon  her  spinning- 
wheel  close  to  Bonamico's  bed,  there  being  nothing  between 
them  but  a  thin  brick  wall,  as  hath  already  been  said.  And 
Bonamico  used  to  work  from  after  supper  until  daybreak, 
so  that  he  lay  down  to  sleep  at  the  hour  of  morning  and 
his  brush  rested  from  work  just  as  the  spinning-wheel 
began.  Now  the  hearth  where  the  woman  did  her  cooking 
was  alongside  the  dividing  wall,  and  Bonamico  bethought 
himself  of  a  curious  trick.  Having  observed  that  when  this 
good  woman  was  cooking  she  placed  her  cooking-pot  close 
against  the  wall,  he  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  with  a  screw, 
close  above  the  cooking-pot,  and  stopped  it  up  with  a  morsel 
of  brick  in  order  that  the  woman  should  not  notice  it.  And 
when  he  thought  or  heard  that  the  woman  was  putting 
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something  to  cook  upon  the  fire,  he  took  a  small  blowpipe 
of  thin  cane  and  put  some  salt  into  it ;  then  when  he 
knew  that  she  was  not  there,  he  pushed  the  cane  through 
the  hole  to  the  edge  of  the  cooking-pot  and  blew  as  much 
salt  into  the  pot  as  he  desired. 

Now  when  Bonamico  had  thus  salted  the  cooking-pot  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  eat  of  its 
contents,  Capodoca  returned  home  to  dinner,  and  this  first 
time  he  scolded  his  wife  exceedingly  roughly,  and  ended  by 
saying  that  if  she  committed  such  a  folly  again  he  would  do 
things  unheard  of  unto  her. 

Wherefore  Bonamico,  who  heard  everything,  put  in  much 
more  salt  the  second  time  than  he  did  the  first.  Then  the 
husband  came  home  to  dinner,  sat  down  to  table,  and  the 
dish  was  brought.  But  the  first  mouthful  was  so  salt  that 
he  was  forced  to  spit  it  out,  and  having  spat  it  out  he  in- 
stantly began  to  scold  his  wife,  crying,  "  Thou  must  be 
either  mad  or  drunk,  since  thou  throwest  so  much  salt  into 
the  food  that  when  I  return  from  the  shop,  tired  out,  I 
cannot  eat  as  do  the  others  !  " 

The  woman  replied  angrily,  and  he  answered  her  back 
with  blows,  so  that  the  noise  was  heard  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  Bonamico,  as  their  nearest  neighbour,  ran  thither 
and  entered  the  house,  saying,  "  What  new  thing  is 
this?" 

"  What  the  devil  new  thing  this  is  ? "  cried  Capodoca, 
"  this  naughty  woman  hath  deprived  me  of  my  food,  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  here  were  the  salt-works  of  Vol- 
terra,  for  these  two  mornings  I  have  not  been  able  to  taste 
the  meat  which  she  hath  prepared,  so  much  salt  hath  she 
put  into  it ;  and  I  have  not  much  wine  left !  A  little  have 
I,  and  it  cost  me  eight  florins  a  barrel,  and  more." 

Said  Bonamico:  "Perchance  thou  dost  make  her  work 
so  long  at  night  that  when  she  standeth  at  the  fire  she  is 
like  a  person  asleep,  and  knoweth  not  what  she  is  doing." 

When  the  noise  was  abated,  after  many  more  words, 
Capodoca  said  : 

"  Of  a  surety  1  will  see  now  whether  thou  art  not  the 
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devil ;  I  say  unto  thee  in  the  presence  of  Bonamico,  see 
that  to-morrow  morning  thou  puttest  in  no  salt  at  all." 

The  woman  promised  to  obey,  and  Bonamico  left  the 
pot  in  its  tasteless  condition.  When  the  husband  came 
home  to  dinner  and  tried  the  tasteless  food,  he  began  to 
grumble  and  say  : 

"  This  is  how  my  affairs  are  managed !  This  food  is 
worse  than  the  other  !  Go  and  fetch  me  some  salt ;  and  a 
pox  on  thee,  troublesome,  dirty  pig  that  thou  art !  Cursed 
be  the  day  when  thou  earnest  here ;  truly  I  know  not  what 
keepeth  me  from  throwing  all  this  into  thy  face  !  " 

The  woman  returned :  "  I  did  that  which  thou  didst 
bid  me  do.  I  know  not  how  I  am  to  live  with  thee.  Thou 
didst  tell  me  to  put  in  no  salt  at  all,  and  I  put  none  in." 

Said  the  husband  :  "I  did  not  intend  that  thou  shouldst 
not  put  in  a  little." 

"  And  if  I  had  put  in  some,"  answered  the  woman, 
"  thou  wouldst  have  beaten  me  as  thou  didst  yesterday,  so 
that  for  my  part  I  cannot  understand  thee.  Now  give  me 
this  day  in  writing  that  which  thou  desirest  I  should  do, 
and  I  shall  then  be  able  to  take  counsel  from  it  concerning 
what  I  have  to  do." 

Cried  the  husband  :  "  Look  at  her  now  !  She  is  not  yet 
ashamed  of  herself!  I  know  not  what  keepeth  me  from 
giving  thee  a  great  cuff  on  the  ear  !  " 

In  order  not  to  have  the  same  experience  as  on  the 
previous  day,  the  angry  woman  held  her  tongue  as  well  as 
she  could.  And  Capodoca,  having  eaten  as  much  as  he 
was  able,  said  to  her  : 

"  Henceforth  I  shall  never  bid  thee  either  not  to  put  in 
salt  or  to  put  it  in.  Thou  shouldst  know  me  well,  and 
when  I  find  that  the  thing  is  not  done  to  my  liking  I  shall 
know  what  I  have  to  do." 

The  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  the  husband 
departed  unto  his  shop.  Bonamico,  who  had  overheard 
everything,  made  ready  the  salt  and  the  blowpipe  for  the 
following  morning,  which  chanced  to  be  a  Thursday,  and 
there  are  few  persons  who  do  not  buy  a  morsel  of  meat  on 
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that  morning,  having  worked  all  week  as  did  this  man. 
Upon  Wednesday  night  Bonamico  slept  very  badly  on 
account  of  the  sound  of  the  spinning-wheel,  and  when 
morning  dawned  the  spinning-wheel  was  laid  aside  in  order 
that  the  woman  might  put  the  meat  on  to  stew.  While  she 
found  the  cooking-pot,  kindled  the  fire,  and  split  some  pieces 
of  wood  with  her  chopper,  Bonamico  lay  in  wait  with  the 
salt  and  the  blowpipe.  He  bided  his  time,  and  if  he  put 
in  much  more  salt  the  second  time  than  he  did  the  first, 
upon  the  third  time  he  put  in  three  times  the  quantity. 
And  he  did  this  after  the  hour  of  tierce  for  two  reasons, 
the  first  being  because  until  that  hour  the  woman  did 
naught  but  taste  of  the  cooking-pot,  putting  in  salt  little 
by  little  and  saying,  "Now  I  will  see  whether  God's 
enemy  is  in  the  pot  this  morning ! "  and  the  second  reason 
was  that  because  every  morning,  when  a  neighbouring 
church  bell  rang  for  Mass,  the  woman  went  to  adore  the 
Sacrament  and  locked  the  door  after  her,  so  that  by  that 
time  all  the  tasting  was  done  and  he  could  put  in  salt  with 
great  ease.  When  all  these  things  were  done,  and  the 
hour  was  come  and  Capodoca  returned  home  to  dinner,  he 
sat  down  to  table  and  the  food  was  brought;  but  hardly 
had  he  commenced  to  eat  when  there  arose  such  a  noise, 
such  a  shouting  and  beating  of  his  wife,  that  all  the 
neighbourhood  ran  thither,  some  saying  one  thing  and 
some  another.  The  man  was  in  such  a  rage  with  his  wife 
that  he  was  almost  beside  himself;  but  here  Bonamico 
arrived  and,  seizing  hold  of  the  man,  he  said  : 

"  I  have  told  thee  many  times  that  it  is  the  work  which 
thou  compellest  thy  wife  to  do  at  night  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  this  evil.  A  similar  thing  happened  once  unto  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  if  he  had  not  caused  the  work  to  cease 
at  night  he  would  never  have  had  anything  to  eat  which 
seemed  good  unto  him.  By  Saint  Mary  !  art  thou  then  in 
such  great  poverty  that  thou  canst  not  do  without  working 
at  night  ? " 

It  was  very  difficult  to  calm  the  fury  of  Capodoca  and 
prevent  him  from  killing  his  wife.  Finally  he  told  her  in 
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the  presence  of  all  the  neighbours  that  if  ever  again  she 
arose  early  to  work  he  would  play  such  a  game  with  her 
that  she  would  sleep  for  all  eternity.  In  her  terror  the 
woman  did  not  arise  early  to  work  for  more  than  a  year  and 
Bonamico  was  able  to  sleep  at  his  ease.  But  some  fourteen 
months  later,  the  matter  being  well-nigh  forgotten,  she 
began  again ;  and  as  Bonamico  had  not  burned  his  blowpipe 
he  continued  his  trick  as  before,  so  that  Capodoca  likewise 
began  again  to  beat  her.  Then  Bonamico  with  soft  words 
made  him  much  more  certain  that  the  reason  why  for  so 
long  a  time  the  cooking-pot  had  been  properly  salted  was 
because  the  woman  had  not  worked  at  night.  Unto  Capo- 
doca this  reason  appeared  to  be  most  true,  so  that  with 
threats  and  with  persuasions  he  brought  it  about  that  his 
wife  never  worked  at  night  again.  And  she  lived  in  peace 
with  her  husband,  being  spared  the  exceeding  great  fatigue 
of  rising  early  in  the  darkness  as  she  did  formerly,  and 
Bonamico  was  able  to  sleep  without  being  troubled  by  such 
a  great  annoyance  as  was  the  spinning-wheel. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  man  so  malicious  or  so 
crafty  but  that  there  is  not  one  more  crafty  still  than 
he.  This  Capodoca  was  as  crafty  and  strange  as  any  of  his 
fellows ;  he  was  so  strange  that  in  the  shops  where  he 
plied  his  trade  of  wool-worker,  but  especially  in  that  of  the 
Rondinelli,  he  did  most  extraordinary  and  whimsical  things, 
such  as  have  already  been  related  of  Agnolo  di  Ser 
Gherardo,  who  was  yet  more  strange  than  he.  But 
Bonamico  was  more  crafty  still,  as  this  tale  doth  prove. 


(cxcin) 

Messer  Valore  di  Buondelmonte  of  Florence,  at  a  feast  given  by 
Piero  di  Fi/ippo,1  rebuketh  him  with  strange  "words,  and 
Piero  defendeth  himself  exceeding  well. 

I  NOW  return  to  a  remarkable  man  of  whom  certain  tales 
have  already  been  related,  and  who,  although  he  was  ex- 
ceeding strange  and  was  held  to  be  a  mad  fool  by  most 
ignorant  persons,  by  the  intelligent  was  reputed  not  mad, 
but  old,  wise,  and  crafty,  and  more  especially  in  this  story 
did  he  show  himself  exceeding  wise  and  knowing.  This 
was  Messer  Valore,  a  knight  of  the  Buondelmonte  and  a 
Florentine.  Now  he  chanced  one  day  to  hear  that  Piero 
di  Filippi  degli  Albizi  of  Florence,  a  discreet  and  notable 
citizen  and  one  of  the  greatest  whom  the  city  ever 
possessed,  had  bidden  many  citizens  and  strangers  to  a 
great  feast.  Having  heard  of  this,  Messer  Valore,  without 
having  been  invited,  upon  the  morning  of  the  dinner  went 
with  the  others  to  the  feast,  carrying  with  him  in  his 
hand  a  large  nail  of  a  span  long.  When  he  arrived  with 
the  company  and  Piero  saw  him,  he  said  : 

"  Faith,  ye  have  done  well  to  come  and  honour  me  at 
this  my  feast !  " 

Messer  Valore,  who  was  habited  in  a  tunic,  for  he  always 
went  without  a  cloak  and  wore  only  a  hood  with  a  long 
peak,  and  holding  the  nail  in  his  hand  so  that  the  whole 
circle  of  guests  might  behold  it,  answered  : 

"Piero,  I  have  come  to  eat  with  thee  and  with  these 
noble  men,  and  to  recall  unto  thy  memory  certain  words, 
the  which,  however  they  may  appear  unto  thee,  I  will  never- 

1  This  tale  wa?  written  previous  to  1379,  in  which  year  Piero  degli  Albizzi 
was  beheaded. 
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theless  repeat,  believing  that  they  will  greatly  benefit  thee." 
And  here  he  placed  the  nail  upon  a  chimney-piece  in  order 
that  each  one  might  see  it.  "  Thou  must  have  read 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  Romans  that  whenever  any 
consul  returned  with  great  victory  upon  his  triumphal 
chariot,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  puffed  up  with 
pride  he  was  placed  in  between  two  knaves,  who  spake 
abuse  unto  him,  spitting  in  his  face  from  time  to  time 
and  doing  other  very  infamous  things.  Imagine  then,  my 
Piero,  that  I  am  one  of  those  knaves  and  that  thou  art  in 
thy  chariot  after  a  great  triumph ;  because,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
take me,  thou  art  the  citizen  of  most  consequence  that  hath 
ever  been  in  this  city,  and  inwardly  and  outwardly  art 
thou  the  wisest  that  this  earth  hath  possessed  for  a  good 
while.  Thou  hast  been  in  Apulia  and  in  many  places  of 
the  world,  and  everywhere  hast  thou  been  reputed  wise  be- 
yond all  the  others.  Wherefore  I  cannot  see  but  that  thou 
art  so  high  that  thou  canst  not  rise  any  higher ;  I  see  but 
too  well  that  thou  art  upon  the  summit  of  the  wheel  and 
canst  not  move  unless  thou  goest  down  or  fallest  head  fore- 
most. For  this  reason  have  I  brought  thee  this  nail  which 
thou  beholdest  upon  that  chimney-piece,  that  thou  mightest 
therewith  fasten  the  wheel ;  and  if  thou  dost  not  fasten  it, 
turning  round  as  it  doth,  thou  must  begin  to  descend,  and 
then  perchance  thou  wilt  be  undermost." 

Piero,  who  well  understood  his  meaning,  made  answer  : 
"  Messer  Valore,  I  believed  that  ye  were  come  to  eat 
with  these  gallant  men,  to  eat  of  the  victuals  which  I  have 
set  before  them,  and  instead  ye  are  come  and  have  given 
unto  me  of  your  own  victuals ;  so  that  I  may  say  that  it  is 
I  who  am  dining  with  you  this  morning.  But  ye  might  at 
least  have  given  them  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  dinner,  and 
then  they  would  have  been  better  than  the  fruits  of  Friar 
Alberigo.1  But,  seeing  how  that  I  am  not  yet  come  half- 
way towards  the  place  which  ye  would  assign  unto  me,  me- 
thinks  that  if  the  wheel  could  be  fastened,  then  a  pound  of 

1  Friar  Alberigo  killed  hit  gue»ti  by  treachery  whilst  at  a  banquet,  the  err, 
"  Bring  the  fruit  to  table,"  being  the  signal  for  the  murder. 
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iron  would  be  of  the  value  of  gold ;  because  there  are  so 
many  who  would  desire  to  fasten  it  that  all  the  iron  would 
be  stuck  into  that  wheel.  And,  moreover,  even  if  it  could 
be  so  fastened,  it  were  doing  an  exceeding  great  injustice 
unto  those  who  are  underneath  and  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
sides,  for  they  desire  that  it  should  turn  round  in  order  that 
their  state  may  be  bettered." 

Then  said  Messer  Valore :  "  Because  of  the  words 
wherewith  thou  hast  replied  unto  my  folly,  these  persons 
who  are  eating  with  thee  will  hold  thee  to  be  of  much 
higher  worth  than  I  did  esteem  thee  ;  wherefore  am  I  the 
better  satisfied  to  have  come  hither,  for  sake  of  the  manifest 
proof  of  thy  worth  which  thy  words  have  showed  unto  all 
these."  Thus  did  one  say  unto  the  other  many  words  of 
wisdom,  and  they  sat  down  to  table.  When  they  had  eaten 
and  Messer  Valore  was  taking  leave,  Piero  said  unto  him  : 

"  Take  your  nail,  for  I  cannot  fasten  it  there  where  ye 
said ;  seeing  how  that  Csesar  and  Alexander  were  not  able 
to  fasten  the  wheel,  how  much  less  can  I,  who  am  but  a 
little  man.  And  even  if  I  were  able  I  would  not  do  it,  in 
order  that  the  world  might  not  perish." 

Messer  Valore  took  the  nail  and  said  :  "  Et  tu  es  Petrus 
et  super  hanc  petram  is  built  wisdom;  God  be  with  thee!  " 

And  thus  ended  both  the  feast  and  the  conversation. 

What  thing  can  there  be  more  certain  than  this  wheel, 
whose  speed  in  turning  hath  never  a  rest,  and  how  many 
kings  and  how  many  lords  and  how  many  factions  of  peoples 
and  communes  have  already  proved  this  ?  The  more  it  is 
seen  the  less  is  it  believed.  He  who  is  in  a  high  estate 
never  thinketh  on  falling,  and  the  higher  he  goeth  the  more 
dangerous  is  his  fall.  I  will  not  delay  by  citing  the  fortunes 
of  the  ancient  rulers;  it  sufficeth  to  look  at  a  little  song 
which  beginneth,  "  If  Fortune  and  the  world  do  fight 
against  me,"  etc.,  wherein  he  who  made  it  hath  put  many  of 
these  men.  Neither  will  I  recall  how  that  Troy  was  at  the 
summit  of  the  wheel,  and  how  Priam,  and  how  Thebes 
was  great  and  how  Carthage  was  exalted,  and  Hannibal  and 
the  faction  of  the  Barca  and  the  other ;  and  I  will  not 
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mention  Rome,  who  ruled  over  the  whole  universe,  nor  tell 
what  she  holdeth  now,  nor  what  her  citizens  were  formerly 
and  what  they  are  to-day.  Everything  hath  been  turned 
to  the  undermost  side  and  plunged  in  the  mire.  But  where- 
fore do  I  seek  out  ancient  things,  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  perchance  they  never  happened  ?  Let  us  speak  of 
things  which  we  beheld  but  yesterday.  How  quickly  did 
the  wheel  place  Charles  III  upon  the  summit  and  make  him 
King  of  Apulia  and  of  Hungary ;  and  as  quickly  as  he  was 
sent  up  on  high,  even  so  or  more  quickly  did  it  turn  him 
downwards  again.  How  did  this  wheel  exalt  Messer 
Bernabo,  Lord  of  Milan,  unto  a  high  estate,  only  to  throw 
him  down  again  to  the  lowest  place,  there  where,  being 
defenceless,  he  was  undone.  And  the  lords  of  the  Delia 
Scala,  unto  what  a  height  did  they  attain !  The  Gamba- 
corti,  lords  of  Pisa  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles, 
were  ruined,  and  ruined  likewise  were  those  who  ruled 
after  them  j  then  Messer  Pietro  Gambacorti  and  his  family 
returned  into  power,  only  to  be  at  last  again  driven  forth 
and  killed.  Is  not  this  being  upon  a  swing  ?  Is  not  this  a 
proof  that  the  wheel  is  ever  turning  ?  How  many  are  they 
of  every  state  and  condition  who  have  made  experience  of 
this  ?  This  book  would  not  suffice  to  tell  of  them.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  man  who  reflecteth  upon  this,  provided 
he  hath  riches  or  high  estate  or  power.  And  neither  doth 
he  consider  that  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  riches 
flow  towards  their  end,  which  is  poverty;  high  estate  doth 
often  make  an  end  in  death  or  subjection,  because  often 
this  estate  is  taken  from  a  man  by  another  who  reduceth 
him  to  misery,  and  power  endeth  in  servitude.  Wherefore, 
if  thou  couldst  but  see  it  clearly,  oh,  mortal  man,  happy  is 
he  who  is  not  burdened  with  riches,  for  he  will  never  have 
the  grief  of  losing  them,  than  which,  as  saith  Dante,  there 
is  no  greater  grief  in  the  world.  Happy  is  he  who  feareth 
not  to  lose  his  high  estate,  and  likewise  he  who  hath  no 
power  and  goeth  not  in  dread  and  fear  of  losing  it.  For 
unto  one  who  asked  of  him  who  was  the  most  fortunate 
man  upon  the  earth,  a  philosopher  made  answer  and  replied, 
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"  He  whom  thou  thinkest  to  be  in  the  greatest  wretched- 
ness." He  who  would  take  note  of  this  saying  and  would 
consider  it  well  with  his  mind's  eye,  would  hold  it  better  to 
be  born  and  live  and  die  poor  than  to  be  born  rich  and  live 
rich,  and  in  great  state,  with  much  uneasiness  and  doubt, 
and  then  perchance  at  the  end  to  be  in  misery.  Wherefore, 
he  who  desireth  to  attain  to  high  estate  or  riches  must 
labour  and  strive,  for  in  the  end  the  world  payeth  each  one 
the  cost  of  his  labour. 


66. 

(cxcv) 

A  countryman  of  France  catcheth  a  falcon  belonging  unto  King 
Philip  of  Valois,  and  a  master  usher  of  the  king,  desiring  to 
have  a  part  of  the  reward,  receiveth  tiventy-five  blows. 

THE  remembrance  of  a  countryman  of  France  hath  come 
into  my  mind,  persuading  me  to  describe  a  subtle  trick 
which  he  used  towards  a  master  usher  of  King  Philip  of 
Valois,  because  with  the  eagerness  of  avarice  he  en- 
deavoured to  take  from  him  that  which  the  King  had 
commanded  should  be  given  unto  him.  It  chanced  that 
during  the  reign  of  this  king,  and  when  he  had  made 
his  dwelling-place  in  Paris,  he  possessed  a  falcon  which 
in  beauty  and  goodness  surpassed  all  falcons  which  had  ever 
been  in  his  court  j  and  it  had  bells  of  gold  and  of  silver 
all  enamelled  with  the  lilies  of  the  royal  coat-of-arms.  The 
King  being  desirous,  as  ofttimes  happened,  of  going  forth 
to  take  his  pleasure  with  these  or  the  other  birds  or  dogs, 
and  to  see  the  birds  fly,  he  came  to  a  place  where  there 
were  very  many  partridges,  and  the  king's  falconer,  who 
had  it  upon  his  hand,  let  fly  this  falcon  at  a  partridge  and 
the  falcon  seized  it.  Going  a  little  further,  he  let  fly  at 
another,  but  the  bird  did  not  seize  it,  whatever  might  be 
the  reason,  (whether  ill-treatment  done  unto  the  falcon, 
or  other  cause,)  and  whereas  it  used  to  be  so  docile  that 
always  when  it  seized  not  its  prey  it  returned  from  the 
air  to  perch  upon  the  fist,  this  time  the  falcon  did  just  the 
contrary,  and  flew  so  high  and  so  far  away  that  it  was  lost 
to  sight.  Whereupon  the  king,  seeing  this,  sent  some  eight 
of  his  grooms  and  the  falconer  in  pursuit  of  the  falcon  in 
order  that  they  might  recover  it.  And  so  they  went  in 
divers  directions,  consuming  eight  days  and  finding  nothing 
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whatever,  and  they  returned  to  Paris  to  report  this  unto 
the  king.  Wherefore  the  king  became  sad,  because  he 
was  a  valiant  king  and  this  was  a  noble  falcon.  And 
having  waited  a  good  while  and  the  falcon  not  having  been 
brought  back  by  any  one  who  had  taken  it,  he  caused  a 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  whoever  should  take  that 
falcon  and  present  it  unto  him  again  should  have  of  him 
two  hundred  francs,  and  that  he  who  caught  it  and  did 
not  bring  it  back  should  be  hanged  upon  the  gallows. 
And  thus  the  noise  and  fame  of  the  thing  went  forth,  and 
when,  about  a  month  later,  the  falcon  came  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of and  perched  upon  a  tree,  the  aforesaid 

countryman,  whilst  working  in  the  field  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  heard  the  bells,  and  when  he  approached  almost  in 
jest  and  showed  his  rough  and  horny  hand  with  an  allure- 
ment fallen  into  disuse,  the  falcon  came  on  to  his  hand.  On 
feeling  the  grip  of  its  talons  the  countryman  was  vexed, 
and  being  a  man  but  little  skilled  in  this  business  it  seemed 
unto  him  a  perplexity.  Nevertheless,  seeing  the  bells  with 
the  royal  arms  and  having  two  daughters  to  marry,  as  he 
had  heard  of  the  proclamation  he  took  hold  of  the  jesses 
and  threw  down  his  spade,  and  going  towards  his  house  he 
cut  off  a  cord  from  an  ass's  pack,  and  fastening  it  round 
the  falcon's  jesses,  he  tied  it  to  a  stake.  And  reflecting 
upon  who  he  was,  and  how  little  fitted  he  was  to  carry  the 
bird  to  Paris  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  he  was  all 
downcast.  At  this  moment  a  master  usher  of  the  king, 
passing  before  the  man's  house  upon  some  business  or 
other,  heard  the  bells  and  said,  "  Thou  hast  caught  the 
king's  falcon !  " 

The  man  replied  :  "  I  do  believe  I  have." 

Then  the  usher  asked  the  bird  of  him,  saying,  "  Thou 
wilt  spoil  it  if  thou  dost  carry  it ;  give  it  unto  me." 

The  peasant  answered :  "  What  ye  say  is  very  true  j 
but  may  it  please  you  not  to  take  away  from  me  that  which 
Fortune  hath  given  unto  me ;  I  will  carry  it  myself  as  well 
as  I  am  able." 

The  usher  used  all  his  endeavour  with  good  words  and 
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with  threats  to  obtain  it  from  the  peasant,  but  with  no 
avail ;  wherefore  he  said  : 

"  See  now,  if  thou  wilt  not  do  this  for  me,  then  render 
me  another  service.  I  am  in  the  king's  service,  and  I  will 
do  well  by  thee  in  whatsoever  I  am  able,  and  thou  must 
promise  to  give  unto  me  the  half  of  that  which  the  king 
shall  bestow  upon  thee." 

The  peasant  made  answer,  "  I  am  content,"  and  he 
promised. 

Then  the  usher  returned  to  Paris.  The  countryman 
found  a  cloth  glove  which  was  all  torn,  and  he  sent  unto  a 
friend  of  his  in  a  neighbouring  village  who  took  pleasure 
in  birds  of  this  kind,  and  prayed  him  he  would  lend  him  a 
hood.  Then,  having  fed  the  falcon  and  put  the  hood  upon  it, 
he  set  out  upon  his  way ;  and  with  much  labour,  because  he 
had  never  before  carried  such  a  thing,  and  because  the 
peasant  had  caught  a  nobler  creature  than  himself,  he  came 
to  Paris  into  the  presence  of  the  king.  When  the  king 
saw  him  he  rejoiced  greatly  because  the  falcon  was  found, 
and  he  laughed  heartily  to  see  how  well  it  sat  upon  the 
countryman's  hand.  Wherefore  the  king  said :  "  Ask  of 
me  whatsoever  thou  wilt." 

Then  the  peasant  replied  : 

"  My  Lord  the  King,  this  falcon  came  on  to  my  hand  as 
it  pleased  God ;  I  took  it  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  the 
gift  I  ask  of  you  is,  that  ye  cause  to  be  given  unto  me  fifty 
blows  with  sticks  or  whips." 

The  king  marvelled  and  asked  the  reason  of  this  request. 
Then  said  the  peasant : 

"  Seeing  how  that  such  a  one,  your  master  usher,  was 
desirous  that  I  should  promise  him  the  half  of  whatsoever 
your  Holy  Crown  should  bestow  upon  me,  cause  now  to  be 
given  twenty-five  blows  to  him  and  twenty-five  to  me. 
And  notwithstanding  that  I  am  a  poor  man  and  have  need 
of  other  things  from  your  lordship  in  order  that  I  may 
marry  my  two  daughters,  I  shall  depart  much  more 
contented  receiving  that  which  I  have  asked  and  seeing 
this  man  receive  that  which  he  deserveth  (although  I  must 
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needs  have  like  unto  him),  than  if  ye  gave  me  of  your  gold 
and  your  silver." 

The  king,  like  a  wise  man,  hearkened  unto  the  words 
of  the  foolish  peasant,  and  determining  to  send  him  away 
satisfied  with  justice,  he  said  unto  his  servants,  "Call  me 
that  master  usher."  He  was  called  immediately,  and  when 
he  was  come  to  where  the  king  was,  the  king  asked  of  him : 

"Wert  thou  in  that  place  where  this  man  found  the 
falcon  ? " 

The  usher  replied  :  "  Ouy,  Monsignore  le  Roi." 

Said  the  king  :  "  Why  didst  not  thou  take  it  in  charge  ? " 

"  This  peasant  would  not  consent,"  answered  the  usher. 

Then  the  king  returned:  "Rather  was  it  thine  avarice 
for  desiring  to  have  the  half  of  the  gift  he  should  receive." 

And  the  peasant,  on  hearing  this,  cried  :  "  Thus  it  was, 
my  lord ! " 

"  And  I,"  said  the  king,  "  do  bestow  upon  this  peasant 
fifty  lashes  upon  his  naked  flesh,  of  which,  as  thou  didst 
agree  with  him,  thou  shalt  have  twenty-five." 

And  he  commanded  his  executioner  instantly  to  undress 
the  usher  and  carry  out  the  sentence,  and  thus  it  was  done. 
Then  the  king  caused  the  usher  to  appear  before  him  and 
the  peasant,  and  said  unto  him  :  "  I  have  bestowed  upon 
thee  the  half  of  the  gift,  and  have  fulfilled  the  agreement 
thou  hadst  with  this  knave ;  the  remainder  will  I  not  give 
unto  thee."  But  he  said  unto  one  of  his  attendants  :  "  Go 
thou  and  see  that  two  hundred  francs  are  given  unto  this 
man,  so  that  he  may  marry  his  daughters ;  and  henceforth 
come  thou  to  me  when  thou  hast  need  of  aught,  for  I  will 
always  succour  thy  necessity." 

So  the  peasant  departed  with  good  hap,  and  the  master 
usher  made  himself  of  these  lashes  an  armour  of  honesty,  be- 
cause he  had  sought  his  own  good  rather  than  that  of  the  king. 

Great  was  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  this  king.  But 
no  less  a  thing  was  this  worthy  request,  (because  it  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  a  peasant,  and  truly  from  a  gentle  mind,  as 
one  might  say,)  for  rewarding  the  cupidity  of  the  man  who  was 
never  again  in  King  Philip's  favour  as  he  had  been  before. 


67. 
(cxcvi) 

Messer   Rubaconte,  Podesth  of  Florence,  gi-ueth  three  good  and 
witty  jttdgments  in  favour  of  Begnai. 

SINCE  I  appear  to  be  discoursing  upon  certain  righteous 
judgments,  and  recalling  unto  mind  how  just  was  the 
judgment  of  Solomon  on  the  two  women  who  demanded 
the  child,  I  will  now  briefly  relate  three  sentences  delivered 
by  a  Podesta  of  Florence  named  Messer  Rubaconte,  all 
three  being  in  favour  of  a  strange  and  simple  man  called 
Begnai.  Before  this  Podesta  had  been  two  months  in 
office,  it  chanced  that  Begnai  was  crossing  a  bridge, 
which  was  then  built  of  wood,  and  a  large  crowd  of 
people  on  horseback  coming  from  the  other  side,  Begnai 
was  compelled  to  climb  upon  the  parapet,  which  was  of 
planks  and  not  very  wide.  Wherefore,  as  the  people 
passed  close  beside  him,  he  was  pushed  over  the  edge  and 
fell  into  the  Arno,  on  to  the  back  of  a  man  who  was  wash- 
ing his  legs,  and  who  was  thereby  killed.  The  kindred  of 
the  dead  man  incited  the  angry  crowd  to  seize  Begnai,  and 
in  the  presence  of  this  Podesta  they  demanded  that  he 
should  be  killed,  because  he  had  killed  the  man.  The 
Podesta,  considering  the  matter,  and  albeit  the  law  saith, 
"  He  who  killeth  shall  be  killed,"  opposed  himself  to  the 
accusers.  So,  amongst  other  things,  when  they  said,  "  We 
will  have  our  honour,"  the  Podesta  replied,  "  And  I  will 
give  it  unto  you,  and  I  desire  that  ye  shall  be  revenged ; 
and  this  is  the  manner  of  it,  and  this  is  the  sentence  which 
I  do  pronounce  :  this  Begnai  shall  go  and  wash  his  feet  in 
the  Arno,  there  where  the  dead  man  was  washing  himself, 
and  one  of  you,  of  kindred  nearest  unto  the  dead,  shall  get 
upon  the  edge  of  the  bridge  whence  fell  Begnai  and  shall 
fall  on  the  top  of  him."  The  kindred  deemed  that  they  had 
but  a  bad  case,  and  not  knowing  what  they  should  reply 
they  abandoned  the  question,  and  Begnai  was  set  at  liberty. 
The  second  case  was  this  :  An  ass  belonging  unto  a 
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workman  having  fallen  down,  and  not  being  able  to  get  up 
again,  the  workman  assisted  it  in  front  and  prayed  Begnai 
to  assist  it  behind ;  and  as  Begnai  took  hold  of  it  by  the 
tail  and  pulled  up  as  hard  as  he  could,  the  tail  came  off  in 
his  hand.  The  owner  of  the  ass  considered  he  had  acted 
very  evilly,  and  appealed  unto  the  Podesta  and  caused 
Begnai  to  be  summoned.  Upon  inquiring  into  this  affair, 
and  hearing  Begnai  declare  that  he  thought  the  ass's  tail  was 
more  securely  fastened  on,  the  Podesta  burst  into  laughter. 
And  the  owner  of  the  ass  said,  "  I  did  not  tell  thee  to  pluck 
out  its  tail !  "  Then  the  Podesta  said  :  "  Good  man,  lead 
thine  ass  home,  for  even  although  it  hath  no  tail,  it  will 
carry  its  burden  well."  The  man  replied  :  "  But  wherewith 
shall  it  brush  away  the  flies  ? "  Wherefore  the  Podesta 
gave  judgment  that  the  good  man  should  take  his  ass  home, 
but  that  if  he  would  not,  then  Begnai  should  keep  the  ass 
until  a  new  tail  had  grown,  and  then  render  it  again  unto 
its  owner.  Begnai  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  peasant  led 
away  his  tailless  ass  and  did  the  best  he  could  with  it. 

The  third  case  was,  that  Begnai  found  a  purse  containing 
four  hundred  florins,  and  when  the  man  who  had  lost  it 
went  about  seeking  it,  Begnai  gave  it  back  unto  him.  Then 
he  to  whom  the  purse  belonged  made  a  dispute  with 
Begnai  and  declared  that  there  were  lacking  an  hundred 
florins.  Begnai  replied  :  "  I  have  given  it  unto  thee  just  as 
I  found  it."  The  question  came  before  this  same  Podesta, 
who,  upon  hearing  it,  said  unto  him  who  made  the  appeal : 
"  How  is  it  to  be  believed,  if  this  man  desired  to  do  evil, 
that  he  would  have  given  thee  back  the  purse  of  his  own 
free  will?"  "No,"  answered  the  other,  "there  were  five 
hundred  florins  of  my  money."  Then  said  the  Podesta : 
"  Good — now  my  judgment  is,  that  Begnai  shall  keep  this 
purse  of  four  hundred  florins  until  thou  hast  found  thine 
of  five  hundred  florins ;  but  if  thou  art  content  to  take  the 
purse  as  it  was  given  unto  thee,  thou  mayest  have  it,  if 
only  thou  wilt  truly  promise  to  give  it  up  again  if  it  is 
found  to  belong  to  another."  The  man  took  the  purse  and 
gave  the  promise,  and  Begnai  was  set  free. 


68. 
(cxcvui) 

A  blind  man  of  Orvieto,  having  been  robbed  of  a  hundred  florins, 
maketh  such  use  of  his  mind's  eye  and  of  his  wits  that  he  ivho 
robbed  him  putteth  back  the  money  there  ivhere  he  had  found  it. 

WITH  much  circumspection  did  a  blind  man  of  Orvieto, 
who  had  the  eyes  of  Argus,  get  back  an  hundred  florins 
which  had  been  stolen  from  him,  without  being  obliged  to 
go  before  any  justice,  or  call  in  any  advocate  to  decide  the 
matter,  or  appeal  to  any  law  or  notary.  This  was  a  man 
who  had  formerly  been  able  to  see  and  his  name  was  Cola, 
and  he  had  been  a  barber.  When  he  was  about  thirty 
years  old  he  lost  his  sight,  and  not  being  able  to  live, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  a  poor  person,  and  not  earning  at  that 
trade  or  at  any  other,  he  was  compelled  to  beg  for  alms. 
And  it  had  become  his  custom  to  wait  at  the  chief  church 
of  Orvieto  every  morning  until  the  hour  of  tierce,  and 
here,  for  the  love  of  God,  had  charity  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  greater  number  of  the  men  in  the  town,  so 
much  that  in  a  short  time  he  had  saved  an  hundred  florins, 
which  he  kept  secretly  in  a  purse.  Now  it  chanced  that  as 
his  savings  increased  very  much  more  rapidly  than  they  did 
by  the  aid  of  the  scissors  and  the  razor,  the  man  bethought 
himself  one  morning,  believing  he  was  alone  in  the  church 
after  all  the  other  persons  had  departed,  of  going  behind  the 
door  and  putting  his  purse  containing  the  hundred  florins 
beneath  a  brick  of  the  pavement,  because  he  remembered 
having  seen  that  one  was  loose.  And  he  did  as  he  had 
proposed,  not  thinking  that  any  one  had  remained  in  the 
church  to  see  him.  But  by  chance  there  had  remained  in 
the  church  a  cheesemonger  named  Juccio,  who  was  praying 
before  a  Saint  Giovanni  Boccadoro,  and  who,  whilst  pray- 
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ing,  beheld  how  Cola  was  scraping  the  ground,  but  knew 
not  what  he  had  there.  Wherefore  he  waited  until  Cola 
had  departed  and  then  instantly  went  to  the  place  behind 
the  door;  and  on  looking,  he  saw  a  brick  loosened  from  the 
others,  and  having  raised  it  with  his  knife  as  with  a  lever, 
he  beheld  the  purse.  He  instantly  took  it  up  in  his  hand 
and  replaced  the  brick  as  it  had  been  before,  and  with  the 
money  he  departed  unto  his  house,  determining  that  he 
would  never  disclose  the  matter.  Before  three  days  were 
passed  it  happened  that  the  blind  man  was  desirous  of 
knowing  whether  his  property  was  there  where  he  had 
buried  it.  And  choosing  his  time,  he  went  to  the  brick 
beneath  which  he  had  hidden  his  treasure,  and  when  he 
raised  it  and  sought  his  purse  and  found  it  not,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  was  in  a  sad  plight ;  but  he  replaced  the 
brick  in  its  place  and  all  melancholy  he  went  home.  And 
there,  as  he  was  thinking  how  that  in  one  moment  he  had 
lost  all  that  he  had  gained  little  by  little  in  a  great  while, 
there  came  to  him  a  keen  thought,  as  happeneth  unto  most 
blind  people.  Wherefore  upon  the  following  morning  he 
called  his  son  of  nine  years  old  and  said  : 

"  Come  thou,  and  lead  me  to  the  church." 

And  the  boy  obeyed  his  father ;  but  before  they  quitted 
the  house  he  drew  him  into  his  chamber  and  said  : 

"  Come  hither,  my  son ;  thou  art  now  going  with  me 
unto  the  church  and  thou  must  not  leave  me ;  thou  must 
sit  down  beside  me  within  the  entrance  to  the  door,  and 
there  thou  must  look  very  carefully  at  all  the  men  and 
women  who  pass  by,  and  thou  shalt  bear  it  in  mind  if  any 
one  who  passeth  doth  look  at  me  more  than  do  the  others, 
or  laugh,  or  make  any  gesture  towards  me,  and  mark  well 
who  he  is ;  wilt  thou  be  able  to  do  this  ?" 

The  boy  said  :  "  Yes."  Then,  having  been  thus  in- 
structed, the  blind  man  and  he  went  unto  the  church  and 
took  their  places.  The  boy,  obedient  to  the  commands  of 
his  father,  stayed  all  that  morning,  looking  carefully  at 
each  person,  and  in  a  short  time  he  became  aware  that 
Juccio  in  passing  by  had  stared  and  smiled  at  his  blind 
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father.  And  when  the  hour  was  come  to  return  home  to 
dinner,  before  the  blind  man  and  his  son  had  ascended  the 
stairs,  the  man  inquired  and  said  : 

"  My  son,  didst  thou  see  nothing  of  that  which  I  told 
thee  ?" 

"  My  father,"  answered  the  boy,  "  I  saw  nothing,  save 
one  man  who  gazed  fixedly  at  you  and  laughed." 

And  the  father  asked  :  "  Who  was  that  ?" 

And  the  boy  said  :  "  I  do  not  know  his  name,  but  I 
know  well  that  he  is  a  cheesemonger  and  dwelleth  near 
unto  the  Brothers  Minor." 

Said  the  father  :  "  Couldst  thou  lead  me  unto  his  shop 
and  tell  me  if  thou  seest  him  ? " 

The  boy  replied  that  he  could  do  that.  The  blind  man 
would  admit  of  no  delay,  but  said  unto  the  child  :  "  Lead 
me  thither,  and  if  thou  seest  him,  then  tell  me,  and  while  I 
am  talking  with  him  do  thou  go  a  little  apart  and  wait  for 
me." 

The  boy  guided  his  father  until  they  found  themselves 
at  the  shop  of  the  man  who  sold  cheese,  and  then  he  told 
his  father  and  led  him  up  to  him.  When  the  blind  man 
heard  him  talking  with  those  who  were  buying,  he  knew 
him  to  be  Juccio,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  when 
he  was  able  to  see ;  and  going  in  to  him,  he  said  that  he 
desired  to  speak  with  him  a  little,  alone  and  in  a  secret 
place.  Almost  suspecting  the  truth,  Juccio  led  him  into  a 
cellar  on  the  ground-floor,  and  said  :  "  What  good  news 
bringest  thou,  Cola?" 

"  My  brother,"  replied  Cola,  "  I  come  to  thee  with  great 
confidence  and  great  love.  As  thou  knowest,  it  is  a  long 
time  since  I  lost  my  sight,  and  being  in  poor  circumstances 
and  with  a  large  family,  I  have  been  compelled  to  live  by 
alms.  Now,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  goodness  of  thee 
and  the  other  Orvietans,  I  do  possess  two  hundred  florins, 
of  the  which  I  placed  one  hundred  florins  in  a  place  known 
unto  myself,  and  the  others  I  gave  into  the  keeping  of 
some  of  my  kindred,  and  I  shall  have  them  again  in  eight 
days.  Therefore,  if  thou  knowest  a  way  to  take  these  two 
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hundred  florins,  and  for  the  love  of  Messer  God  to  enable 
me  to  obtain  that  profit  from  them  which  seemeth  unto 
thee  sufficient  to  support  me  and  my  children,  I  should  be 
exceeding  glad,  because  there  is  no  man  upon  this  earth 
in  whom  I  trust  more  entirely.  But  I  do  not  desire  that 
there  should  be  any  writing,  or  that  there  should  be  aught 
said,  or  that  any  one  should  know  of  the  matter.  Where- 
fore I  pray  thee  earnestly  that,  whatever  resolution  thou 
dost  decide  upon,  thou  wilt  never  relate  a  single  thing 
of  all  that  I  have  told  unto  thee ;  for  thou  knowest  well 
that  if  it  were  known  that  I  possessed  this  money,  all  the 
alms  which  are  given  unto  me  would  cease." 

Hearkening  unto  the  man's  words,  and  bethinking  him- 
self that  he  would  be  able  to  net  another  hundred  florins, 
Juccio  said  many  things  unto  Cola,  and  bade  him  have  faith 
in  him  and  return  upon  the  following  morning,  when  he 
should  have  an  answer.  The  blind  man  departed,  and 
Juccio  watched  his  opportunity,  and  as  quickly  as  he  could 
he  took  back  to  the  church  the  purse,  which  he  had  not  yet 
touched,  and  replaced  it  beneath  the  brick  whence  he  had 
taken  it.  For  he  had  well  imagined  within  himself  that  the 
hundred  florins  which  Cola  said  he  possessed  in  a  hidden 
place  were  the  hundred  florins  which  he  had  put  beneath 
the  brick  ;  wherefore,  in  order  that  he  might  not  fail  in 
obtaining  the  other  hundred,  he  went  to  replace  these. 
Cola,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  from  Juccio's  words, 
"  To-morrow  I  will  answer  thee,"  it  might  be  divined  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  other  hundred,  it  would  come  to  pass 
that  before  giving  his  answer  he  would  replace  the  stolen 
money ;  wherefore  he  went  upon  that  same  day  into  the 
church,  and,  thinking  he  was  not  seen,  he  raised  the  brick, 
and,  feeling  beneath  it,  he  found  his  purse.  He  instantly 
hid  it  in  his  pocket,  and  putting  the  brick  again  in  its  place 
without  giving  much  heed  how  he  did  it,  he  returned  unto 
his  house  and  had  a  good  night,  and  the  next  morning  he 
went  to  hear  that  which  Juccio  had  to  say.  When  the 
latter  saw  him  he  advanced  to  meet  him,  saying,  "  Where 
goeth  my  Cola?"  and  Cola  replied:  "I  was  coming  unto 
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thee."  When  they  were  entered  into  the  secret  place 
Juccio  said : 

"  The  great  confidence  which  thou  hast  in  me  maketh  me 
endeavour  to  do  that  which  thou  askest  of  me  j  see  that 
thou  dost  obtain  the  two  hundred  florins,  and  in  eight  days 
from  now  I  will  spend  them  in  a  purchase  of  salt  meat  and 
cheese,  whereby  I  expect  to  gain  so  much  that  I  can  give 
thee  a  large  share." 

Said  Cola :  "  God  be  with  thee ;  to-day  will  I  go  to 
fetch  the  hundred  florins,  and  perchance  will  I  go  also  for 
the  second  hundred,  and  will  bring  them  unto  thee  j  then 
thou  must  do  the  best  for  me  that  thou  canst  with  them." 

"  God  be  with  thee,"  answered  Juccio ;  "  but  return  soon, 
for  I  have  determined  to  make  this  purchase,  because 
Messer  Comes l  is  gathering  together  a  large  army  for  the 
Church,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  assembled  here, 
and  soldiers  are  exceeding  fond  of  those  two  things. 
Therefore  bring  me  the  money,  for  I  think  I  shall  make  a 
good  business  both  for  thee  and  for  myself." 

Cola  departed,  but  not  with  the  intentions  which  Juccio 
believed,  for  now  it  was  the  blind  man  who  was  deceiving 
the  one  who  could  see.  When  the  next  day  was  come 
Cola  went  unto  Juccio  with  a  face  all  disconsolate,  and 
seeing  him  approach,  Juccio  went  to  meet  him  all  smiling 
and  said : 

"  Good  day  unto  thee,  Cola." 

Answered  Cola  :  "  I  would  that  it  were  even  an  ordinary 
day  if  not  a  good  one." 

"  And  what  doth  this  mean  ? "  asked  Juccio. 

"  Evil  for  me,"  said  Cola,  "  because  in  that  place  where 
I  had  put  mine  hundred  florins  I  can  find  them  no  longer, 
they  have  been  stolen  from  me ;  and  of  those  of  my 
kindred  to  whom  I  had  confided  the  other  hundred  in 
various  amounts,  some  say  that  they  have  not  got  them  and 
some  say  even  worse ;  so  now  I  can  do  naught  but  wring 
my  hands,  so  great  is  my  grief ! " 

1  Messer  Comes,  or  Goniizzio,  was  a  nephew  of  Cardinal  Egidio  Albornor, 
head  of  the  Pope's  army. 
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Then  said  Juccio :  "  This  is  another  of  my  misfortunes,  for 
where  I  had  thought  to  gain  I  shall  lose  an  hundred  florins 
or  more.  And  the  worst  is  that  I  had  almost  agreed  upon 
that  purchase ;  therefore,  if  the  man  who  hath  sold  me  the 
merchandise  desireth  that  the  bargain  should  be  concluded,  I 
shall  not  know  wherewith  to  pay." 

Said  Cola  :  "It  grieveth  me  for  thy  sake  as  sorely  as  it 
doth  thee  ;  but  for  mine  own  sake  it  grieveth  me  much  more 
sorely,  since  I  remain  in  such  a  condition  that  I  can  hardly 
live  and  shall  be  compelled  to  make  a  new  beginning. 
But  if  God  doth  favour  me  so  that  ever  I  do  have  more 
money,  never  again  will  I  put  it  into  holes,  neither  will  I 
entrust  it  or  give  it  into  the  keeping  of  any  other  person,  be 
it  even  mine  own  father." 

On  hearing  this,  Juccio  bethought  himself  whether  he 
could  not  lay  hold  again  of  the  hundred  florins  which  he 
seemed  to  have  lost,  and  he  said  : 

"  Those  hundred  florins  which  thy  kindred  have,  if  thou 
couldst  obtain  them  and  give  them  unto  me,  I  would 
endeavour  to  procure  another  hundred,  in  order  that 
this  business  may  proceed ;  and  with  this  affair  it  might 
very  well  happen  that,  before  much  time  had  passed, 
thou  wouldst  find  thyself  with  two  hundred  in  thy 
purse." 

The  blind  man  answered  :  "  My  Juccio,  if  I  did  desire 
to  make  known  the  hundred  florins  which  are  with  my 
kindred,  I  could  have  appealed  unto  justice  and  they  would 
have  been  given  back  unto  me  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
them  known,  because  I  should  thus  lose  alms.  Wherefore 
I  do  account  the  money  lost,  unless  God  doth  inspire  my 
kindred  to  render  it  unto  me  again ;  so  that  thou  must 
hope  for  nothing  from  me,  since  fortune  hath  so  disposed 
matters.  But  howsoever  I  am  left,  I,  for  my  part,  seeing 
thy  good  intention,  which  was  to  make  me  wealthy,  do 
consider  that  I  have  received  and  have  in  my  purse  two 
hundred  florins,  just  as  though  thou  hadst  earned  them, 
because  it  was  not  thy  fault  that  thou  didst  not  succeed. 
One  thing  will  I  do,  I  will  cause  an  enchantment  to  be 
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made  by  a  friend,  so  that  by  chance  he  may  tell  me  who  was 
the  thief,  and  if  good  fortune  should  come  of  it  I  will 
return  unto  thee.  Now  God  be  with  thee,  for  I  have  no 
desire  to  sleep  upon  the  matter." 

Said  Juccio :  "  See  now,  go  thou  and  endeavour  by 
every  means  to  come  by  thine  own  again ;  and  if  thou  dost 
succeed,  thou  knowest  where  I  dwell  if  thou  hast  need  of 
aught ;  comfort  thyself  as  best  thou  canst,  and  God  be  with 
thee." 

And  thus  ended  the  purchase  of  cheese  and  salt  meat, 
which  purchase  was  never  accomplished ;  the  blind  man 
doubled  his  money,  and  within  himself  he  rejoiced  in  it  a 
great  while,  saying,  "  By  Saint  Lucy,  but  Juccio  was  more 
blind  than  I !  "  And  verily  he  spake  the  truth,  for  he  had 
caught  the  seeing  man  upon  a  hook,  angling  with  an 
hundred  florins  to  obtain  the  other  money  again. 

Yet  this  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  because  the  blind  are 
of  much  more  subtle  understanding  than  are  other  men. 
For  most  often  doth  it  happen  that,  whilst  we  gaze  now  at 
one  thing  and  now  at  another,  the  light  engrosseth  com- 
pletely the  intelligence  within,  and  of  this  many  proofs  can 
be  made,  of  which  I  will  relate  one  small  one  in  particular. 
Suppose  two  men  are  talking  together ;  when  one  is  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse  there  passeth  by  a  woman,  or  other 
thing,  and  that  man  gazeth  upon  her,  and  his  speech  is 
arrested  and  he  continueth  it  not ;  and  when  he  wisheth  to 
continue  he  saith  unto  his  companion,  "  What  was  I  say- 
ing ? "  And  this  happened  only  because  that  gazing  did 
occupy  the  whole  of  his  intelligence,  so  that  his  speech, 
which  was  directed  by  his  intelligence,  was  not  able  to  con- 
tinue its  course.  And  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Demo- 
critus,  the  philosopher,  destroyed  his  own  eyes,  that  he 
might  have  a  more  subtle  understanding. 

Juccio,  on  the  other  hand,  lamented,  thinking  to  have 
lost  an  hundred  florins,  and  saying  within  himself,  "Doth 
it  not  serve  me  rightly  ?  I  had  found  an  hundred  florins 
and  desired  to  have  an  hundred  more.  My  master  always 
said  unto  me,  '  A  finch  in  the  hand  is  better  than  a  thrush 
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in  the  bush,'1  and  I  kept  it  not  in  mind,  wherefore  have  I 
lost  the  finch  and  have  not  caught  the  thrush,  and  a  blind 
man  hath  got  the  better  of  me  ;  for  verily  he  must  have  had 
an  hundred  eyes,  like  the  hundred  florins,  to  do  this  unto 
me.  And  it  doth  serve  me  very  right,  for  I  was  not  con- 
tent with  having  one  hundred,  but  avarice  constrained 
me  to  desire  yet  an  hundred  more  florins.  Thou  hast  thy 
deserts,  Juccio,  and  thou  didst  purchase  salt  meat ;  for  it 
was  very  true  that  I  did  buy  an  hundred  florins,  which 
were  the  flesh  of  the  blind  man,  and  it  hath  been  for 
me  the  most  salt  that  ever  I  did  buy  !  " 

And  he  could  not  be  at  peace  with  himself  for  a  great 
while ;  and  unto  many  who  asked  of  him,  "  What  hast 
thou  ? "  he  replied  that  he  had  lost  an  hundred  florins  in 
salt  meat.  And  rightly  was  he  served,  because  he  who 
desireth  to  have  everything  doth  lose  everything,  and  the 
deceiver  very  often  remaineth  at  the  feet  of  the  deceived. 

1  "A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 


69- 

(cc) 

One  night  certain  youths  tie  the  feet  of  a  bear  to  the  bell-rope  of  a 
church  ;  it  pulleth  the  rope,  the  bells  ring,  and  the  people  run 
thither,  thinking  there  is  a  Jire. 

THIS  is  a  tale  of  a  jest  as  strange  as  any  that  ever  happened, 
and  with  but  little  hurt  to  any  one;  and  this  was  the  manner 
of  it.  Certain  Florentines  were  at  supper  in  a  priest's  house 
in  Florence  which  was  not  far  from  the  palace  of  the  Podesta. 
And  amongst  them  in  that  place  there  entered  a  bear,  which 
belonged  unto  the  Podesta  and  was  very  tame.  And  as 
this  bear  walked  to  and  fro  under  their  table,  one  of  them 
said  : 

"  Shall  we  do  a  fine  thing  ?  When  we  shall  have  supped 
let  us  lead  this  bear  unto  Santa  Maria  in  Campo,  where 
the  Bishop  of  Fiesole  doth  deal  out  justice  (for  ye  know 
that  there  the  door  is  never  chained),  and  let  us  tie  its  fore- 
feet, one  to  one  bell  and  the  other  to  another,  and  then  we 
will  come  away  and  see  what  doth  happen." 
The  others  answered  :  "  Good  ;  let  us  do  it !  " 
It  was  in  the  month  of  November,  when  it  is  dark  at 
supper-time.  Being  all  agreed,  they  laid  hold  of  the  bear 
and  by  force  led  it  to  the  aforesaid  place ;  and  when  they 
were  entered  into  the  church  they  went  to  the  bell-ropes, 
and  one  of  them  taking  one  paw  and  another  the  other  paw, 
they  tied  them  to  the  bells,  and  then,  instantly  turning 
round,  they  departed  as  speedily  as  they  could.  Feeling 
itself  thus  tied,  the  bear  began  to  pull  and  rage  about,  try- 
ing to  free  itself,  and  the  bells  began  to  ring  wildly.  The 
priest  and  the  clerk  awoke  and  began  to  be  all  amazed. 
"  What  doth  that  mean  ?  Who  is  ringing  those  bells  ? " 
And  outside  they  began  to  cry,  "  Fire,  fire  !  "  The  Badia 
began  to  ring,  because  the  Guild  of  Wool  is  near  unto  that 
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place.  The  wool  merchants  and  all  other  people  arose  and 
began  to  gather  together.  "  Where  is  it  ?  Where  is  it  ? " 

Meanwhile  the  priest  had  sent  the  clerk  with  a  blessed 
candle  lighted,  for  fear  lest  it  might  be  the  devil,  to  find 
out  who  was  ringing.  The  clerk  went  there  with  one 
step  forward  and  two  backwards  and  with  his  hair  standing 
upon  end  with  fear ;  and  when  he  approached  to  the  thing 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  for  he  believed  that  it 
was  the  devil,  and  in  an  instant  he  turned  and  fled,  crying, 
' '  //;  mantis  tuas,  doming?  etc. 

Coming  with  all  this  noise  unto  the  priest,  who  knew  not 
what  it  was,  he  cried,  "  Alas  !  my  father,  for  the  devil  is 
in  the  church  and  is  ringing  those  bells  !  " 

Said  the  priest :  "  How  so,  the  devil  ?  Fetch  thou  holy 
water ! " 

But  it  was  in  vain.  He  had  not  the  courage  to  enter 
into  the  church ;  but  at  a  good  gallop  he  sped  out  of  the 
door  which  led  into  the  cloisters,  and  the  clerk  after  him. 
And  much  people  being  arrived  there,  they  commenced  to 
call  for  the  priest,  saying,  "  Where  is  the  fire  ? "  And 
when  he  came  forth  and  was  asked,  "Where  is  the  fire, 
priest  ? "  he  could  scarce  reply,  being  frightened  unto  death. 

At  last  in  a  faint  and  stifled  voice  he  said  :  "  I  know 
nothing  of  any  fire,  neither  who  it  is  that  is  ringing 
these  bells ;  this  man  hath  been  there  (speaking  of  the 
clerk)  to  know  who  was  ringing,  and  I  think  that  he  doth 
say  it  is  the  Evil  One." 

"  How  now,  the  Evil  One  ? "  answered  many  people. 
"  Bring  hither  the  lights ;  are  we  afraid  of  evil  faces  ? 
Let  him  who  is  afraid  run  away." 

And  advancing  thus  in  the  dim  light  and  beholding  the 
beast,  and  not  seeing  well  what  it  was,  the  greater  number 
turned  back,  crying,  "  By  the  gospels !  he  saith  the 
truth  !  "  Others  more  brave  approached  near,  and  seeing 
that  which  it  really  was,  they  cried,  "  Come  hither,  ye  all, 
for  it  is  a  bear  !  " 

Many  persons  ran  thither,  and  the  priest  and  the  clerk 
with  them  ;  and  when  they  saw  the  bear  tied  there,  pulling 
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with  his  mouth  and  growling,  they  all  began  to  laugh  and 
say,  "What  doth  this  mean?"  Nevertheless  not  one 
had  the  courage  to  unloose  it ;  and  all  the  time  the  bells 
rang  and  all  the  town  was  drawn  thither.  At  last  certain 
persons  who  knew  that  the  Podesta's  bear  was  tame  went 
up  to  it  and  unloosed  it,  and  most  people  divined  that 
some  merry  jesters  had  done  this  in  order  to  draw  thither 
all  the  Florentines.  So  they  returned  unto  their  houses, 
and  for  many  days  they  debated  upon  this  matter,  each  one 
guessing  who  it  might  have  been.  The  greater  number 
answered,  "  Tell  me  and  I  will  tell  thee."  Others  said, 
"  Whoever  it  was,  he  did  very  well,  for  that  door  always 
standeth  open  and  neither  the  bishop  nor  the  priest  will 
spend  a  farthing  to  put  a  bolt  upon  it."  And  thus  ended 
the  story ;  and  those  who  had  done  it  were  in  bed  and 
bursting  with  laughter,  and  many  times  had  they  run  to 
the  window,  crying,  "  Fire,  fire !  "  in  the  loudest  voices 
they  could,  and  the  more  people  that  came  the  more  did 
they  delight  in  it ;  and  in  those  days  they  asked  more  often 
than  any  other  persons  what  the  matter  meant,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  delight  in  the  answers  given  unto  them. 
Wherefore  is  it  said,  "  Strange  men,  strange  things." 
These  men  desired  or  hoped  to  behold  the  people  running 
to  the  fire  all  armed ;  for  of  a  certainty,  to  whosoever 
reflecteth  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  do  appear,  it  is 
a  matter  wherein  to  take  delight ;  to  behold  the  curious 
hats,  the  curious  hoods  and  curious  garments  they  put  on, 
not  to  speak  of  the  new  fashions  of  cloaks  and  coats,  and 
the  ancient  weapons,  so  that  hardly  do  they  know  one 
another,  gazing  into  each  other's  faces  before  they  do 
recognize  each  other.  But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  to 
see  the  customs  and  the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  who  let  all 
their  churches  and  their  houses  go  to  ruin  before  they  will 
spend  the  smallest  sum.  Thus,  for  the  sordidness  of  a 
bolt  worth  five  soldi,  the  door  of  this  church  remained 
open.  The  bishop  and  the  priest  did  well  deserve  that 
those  who  tied  the  bear  to  the  bell-ropes  should  have 
played  them  this  trick. 


yo. 
(ecu) 

A  poor  man  of  Faenza  is  robbed  little  by  little  of  a  piece  of  ground ; 
he  catiseth  all  the  bells  to  be  rung  and  declareth  that  justice  is 
dead. 

WHEN  Francesco  de'  Manfredi,  the  father  of  Messer 
Ricciardo  and  of  Alberghettino,  was  Lord  of  Faenza — a 
wise  lord  withal,  and  without  any  pomp,  who  honestly 
followed  the  customs  and  manners  of  a  great  citizen  rather 
than  of  a  lord — it  happened  that  upon  the  border  of  one  of 
the  estates  of  a  wealthy  man  of  that  city  there  was  a 
piece  of  land  which  belonged  unto  a  man  of  low  degree  who 
had  not  much  wealth.  The  rich  man  desired  to  buy  this 
ground,  and  had  many  times  made  request  to  have  it,  but  he 
had  never  succeeded,  because  this  poor  man  tilled  his  ground 
as  well  as  he  was  able  and  gained  his  living  from  it,  and  he 
would  sooner  have  sold  himself  than  this  land.  Wherefore, 
not  being  able  to  obtain  his  desire,  the  wealthy  citizen 
determined  to  use  force.  Accordingly,  there  being  but  a 
small  ditch  as  division  between  his  land  and  the  other 
man's,  every  year  when  he  ploughed  his  own  he  took  in, 
by  a  furrow  or  two  each  year,  a  braccio1  or  more  of  his 
neighbour's  land.  Although  the  good  man  was  aware  of 
this,  he  lacked  the  courage  to  say  aught,  but  with  certain 
friends  of  his  he  lamented  in  secret.  And  this  thing  con- 
tinued, so  that  in  a  few  years,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
cherry  tree  which  grew  in  that  field,  and  was  too  notice- 
able a  thing  to  overstep  (because  every  one  knew  that  the 
cherry  tree  grew  in  the  poor  man's  field),  in  a  short  time 
the  rich  man  would  have  taken  the  whole  piece  of  land 
little  by  little.  Wherefore,  seeing  himself  thus  robbed, 

1  A  kraccio,  Tuscan  measure,  equals  584  mm. 
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and  bursting  with  anger  and  indignation  and  scarce  able  to 
lament  or  even  speak  of  the  matter,  in  despair  one  day  the 
good  man  put  two  florins  of  money  in  his  purse  and  went 
unto  all  the  great  churches  of  Faenza,  praying  them,  and 
paying  them  one  by  one,  that  all  their  bells  might  ring  at 
such  and  such  hours,  taking  the  different  hours  of  vespers 
and  nones.  And  so  it  came  to  pass ;  for  the  religious  had 
received  the  money,  and  when  the  time  came  they  rang 
their  bells  bravely,  so  that  all  in  the  town  asked,  "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  all  gazing  one  at  the  other. 
The  good  man,  as  though  beside  himself,  ran  about  the 
town,  and  every  one,  seeing  him,  asked,  "  Oh  you,  where- 
fore run  ye  so  ? "  "  Oh  man,  wherefore  do  the  bells 
ring?"  And  he  answered,  "Because  justice  is  dead," 
and  to  others  he  said,  "  For  the  soul  of  justice,  who  is 
dead." 

And  thus  with  the  sound  of  the  bells  did  he  spread  this 
saying  abroad  throughout  all  the  city,  until  the  lord  of  the 
place  asked  wherefore  they  rang ;  and  being  told  that  none 
knew  save  that  man  who  went  about  crying  aloud,  the 
lord  sent  to  fetch  him,  and  he  went  in  great  fear.  When 
the  lord  saw  him  he  said  : 

"Come  hither,  what  meaneth  that  which  thou  goest 
about  saying  ?  What  meaneth  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  ? " 

The  man  answered  :  "  My  lord,  I  will  tell  you,  but  I 
pray  you  that  ye  will  accord  me  your  protection.  Such-an- 
one,  your  citizen,  desired  to  purchase  a  field  of  mine,  and 
I  wished  not  to  sell  it ;  wherefore,  not  being  able  to  obtain 
it,  each  year  when  he  ploughed  his  own  land  he  took  of 
mine  sometimes  a  braccio  and  sometimes  two,  until  he  came 
to  a  cherry  tree  which  he  could  not  well  pass  without  the 
thing  becoming  too  plain,  wherefore  blessed  be  that  tree ! 
If  it  had  not  been  there,  in  a  little  time  he  would  have 
taken  all  my  ground.  Therefore,  my  possession  being 
taken  from  me  by  a  man  so  rich  and  powerful,  and  I  being, 
as  one  might  say,  a  poor  man,  supporting  myself  only 
with  great  labour  and  infinite  trouble,  I  came  in  despair  to 
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pay  these  churches  and  beg  them  to  ring  for  the  soul  of 
justice,  who  is  dead." 

When  the  lord  heard  the  saying  of  this  man  and  the 
robbery  done  unto  him  by  his  citizen,  he  sent  to  call  the 
latter.  And  when  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  known  and 
seen,  the  lord  caused  the  poor  man's  land  to  be  restored 
unto  him,  and  he  sent  men  there  to  measure  and  to  give 
him  of  the  rich  man's  land,  beside  his  own,  as  much  as  had 
been  taken  from  his  land.  And  he  caused  to  be  paid  back 
unto  him  the  two  florins  which  he  had  spent  in  ordering 
the  bells  to  be  rung. 

This  was  great  justice  and  great  mercy  on  the  part  of 
this  lord,  seeing  that  the  rich  man  deserved  worse  things. 
Nevertheless,  all  things  considered,  his  virtue  was  great  and 
the  poor  man's  justice  none  the  less ;  and  whereas  he  said 
that  they  were  ringing  for  the  sake  of  justice  which  was 
dead,  he  might  then  say  that  they  were  ringing  to  bring 
justice  to  life  again.  Nowadays  they  might  ring  as  long  as 
they  pleased  before  it  came  to  life  again. 


(cciv) 

In  the  Palace  of  the  Signori  of  Florence  Messer  Azzo  degli 
Ubertini  rebuketh  a  soldier  who  is  demanding  money  and 
lamenting  that  he  hath  not  been  paid  nvithin  the  space  of  eight 
days,  pointing  to  himself  to  mark  the  lesson. 

A  VERY  strange  thing  was  that  which  I  will  now  relate,  and 
I,  the  writer,  was  present  thereat.  At  the  time  when  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  passed  by,  to  make  war  against  King 
Charles  III  (in  order,  as  he  said,  to  revenge  the  most 
excellent  Queen  Madonna  Giovanna),  and  when  the  Sire  de 
Coucy,  with  Marco  of  Pietramala  and  others,  had  taken 
Arezzo  (the  grievous  news  of  which  capture  was  brought 
to  Florence  almost  in  the  space  of  an  hour),  the  report 
was  presently  spread  abroad  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
was  dead ;  and  this  news  was  a  precious  ointment  to  heal 
the  mortal  wound  of  the  loss  of  Arezzo.  Thus  matters  re- 
mained until,  a  large  sum  of  money  having  been  given  unto 
the  Sire  de  Coucy,  he  ceded  Arezzo  unto  the  Commune  of 
Florence.  But  if  the  Duke  had  not  been  dead  he  would 
neither  have  given  it  nor  sold  it ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
Florence  herself  would  have  been  in  danger  of  losing  her 
territory.  Arezzo  being  come  under  the  rule  of  the 
Commune  of  Florence,  the  Florentines  sought  to  take  away 
all  their  castles  from  certain  persons  who  held  them 
wrongfully.  Amongst  these  was  summoned  a  wise  and 
valiant  knight  named  Messer  Azzo  degli  Ubertini  of 
Arezzo,  in  order  that  he  should  render  up  some  castles 
which  he  held  unjustly  in  the  district  of  Arezzo,  because 
Arezzo  with  all  its  castles  and  all  its  jurisdiction  had  been 
sold  unto  the  Commune  of  Florence.  The  knight,  not 
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disputing  anything,  but  rather  consenting,  appeared  before 
the  Signori,  saying  : 

"  My  lords,  if  I  had  a  thousand  arguments  against  your 
will  and  against  your  intentions  I  should  have  no  mind  to 
set  forth  any  of  them ;  one  thing  only  will  I  say  unto  you. 
I  hold  so  many  castles  ;  if  ye  desire  to  have  them  all,  I  give 
them  unto  you  and  here  are  the  keys,  for  I  esteem  myself 
very  much  richer  and  greater  in  being  poor  and  obeying 
your  commands,  than  if  I  were  to  keep  that  which  I 
have,  or  that  which  I  could  obtain,  in  opposition  to  your 
will." 

With  this  beginning  and  middle  and  ending,  never  going 
back  from  his  resolve,  but  desiring  to  give  his  possessions 
unto  the  Commune,  he  was  kept  many  months  in  difficulties 
and  fatigue,  because  his  business  could  not  be  concluded ; 
and  every  day  he  went  to  the  palace  of  the  Signori.  And 
all  this  time,  debating  amongst  themselves  whether  they 
would  have  certain  castles  belonging  to  him  or  to  Arezzo 
which  he  held,  they  never  said  aught  save^/W,  and  the 
knight  was  kept  waiting  there,  not  able  for  many  months  to 
dispatch  his  affair  and  return  unto  his  house.  It  chanced 
one  day  when  Messer  Azzo  was  in  the  palace  of  the 
Priori,  in  the  hall  outside  the  door  of  their  audience 
chamber,  that  a  gentleman-at-arms,  a  corporal,  had  gone 
unto  the  Signori  to  pray  them  that  they  would  cause  to 
be  paid  unto  him  money  for  the  time  which  he  had  served. 
And  whatsoever  answer  he  had  received,  he  came  forth  all 
angry,  abusing,  and  almost  cursing.  Wherefore,  behold- 
ing him,  Messer  Azzo  asked  of  him  what  ailed  him.  To 
which  he  replied  : 

"What  the  devil  aileth  me?  I  should  receive  two 
hundred  florins,  earned  with  great  labour  here  and  there, 
and  I  came  hither  full  fifteen  days  ago  and  cannot  make 
them  pay  me  !  " 

Then  said  Messer  Azzo :  "  Oh,  good  man,  thou  art  but 
little  familiar  in  this  palace.  I  would  thou  shouldst  know 
that  I  have  been  here  nearly  four  months,  and  I  am  desirous 
of  giving  my  possessions  unto  the  Commune,  yet  cannot  be 
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dispatched.  Bethink  thee,  therefore,  who  hath  the  greater 
cause  to  complain,  thou  or  I?" 

Hearkening  unto  the  knight,  the  gentleman  said :  "By 
God's  faith,  but  ye  give  me  good  hope  of  future  trouble  !  " 

The  words  of  Messer  Azzo  were  repeated  unto  the 
Signori  by  one  who  heard  them ;  and  presently  one  of  the 
officers,  perchance  he  who  had  the  most  understanding, 
said  : 

"  He  hath  spoken  very  truly,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
we  dispatch  in  haste  ;  and  it  is  no  honourable  thing  that  we 
should  cause  such  a  gentleman  to  stay  six  months  or  a  year 
at  an  inn.  Truly,  we  accomplish  nothing  of  all  that  we 
have  to  do." 

Therefore  they  all  together,  urged  thereto  by  these 
words,  determined  to  listen  unto  no  other  thing  until 
Messer  Azzo  and  that  soldier  had  been  heard  ;  and  with- 
out any  more  delay  they  were  both  dispatched  upon  the 
following  day. 

Now  the  knight's  words  had  this  virtue,  that  they 
aroused  those  who  were  asleep.  And  what  is  better  or 
more  honourable  in  those  who  have  to  deal  out  justice  than 
to  give  reasonable  haste  unto  the  things  which  come  before 
them  ?  To  do  this  is  so  fine  a  thing  that  their  subjects 
never  desire  other  lordship;  and  so  wearisome  and  unworthy 
is  it  to  do  the  contrary,  that  their  subjects  would  prefer  to 
be  under  the  devil  of  hell  rather  than  under  those  who 
keep  them  waiting  so  long  that  they  consume  much  time 
with  weariness  and  with  loss  before  they  can  see  the  end  of 
their  affair. 


72. 
(ccix) 

-Minestra  de*  Cerchi,  being  in  debt  and  remaining  at  Candegli  for 
his  safety,  is  arrested  by  Serjeants  iuho  snare  him  by  means  of 
an  eel  placed  in  a  fountain. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  of  the  following  tale,  which  showeth 
how  a  gentleman  of  Florence  was  angled  for  and  caught 
with  an  eel  ?  Minestra  de'  Cerchi  was  a  fat  man  and  near  of 
vision,  and  exceeding  greedy,  and  appeared  to  be  ever  in  debt. 
He  had  a  dwelling  at  Candegli,  where  he  lived  for  the  most 
part,  and  there  he  remained  in  the  house  and  hardly  ever 
ventured  forth  for  fear  lest  he  should  be  arrested.  Now 
it  happened  that  a  man  unto  whom  he  owed  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  who  had  great  need  of  it,  and  saw  neither  way 
nor  means  whereby  he  could  obtain  payment,  one  day  met 
two  Serjeants  of  our  city,  the  one  being  named  Mazzone 
and  the  other  Messuccio;  and  he  told  them  that,  if  they 
could  by  any  means  arrest  his  debtor,  they  might  ask  what- 
soever price  they  pleased.  Whereupon  they  withdrew 
themselves  apart  and  deliberated  in  what  manner  they 
could  do  this ;  then  they  answered  the  creditor  that  they 
were  agreed  to  do  it,  but  that  they  must  have  ten  florins. 
To  the  man  it  seemed  a  thousand  years  till  they  began,  and 
he  said  he  was  content.  Having  made  their  bargain  and 
determined  upon  what  they  should  do,  they  went  seeking 
amongst  the  fishermen  until  they  found  a  live  eel  of  about 
two  pounds  weight,  and  with  this  in  a  vessel  of  water  they 
went  towards  the  Abbey  of  Candegli.  Now  they  knew  that 
Minestra  drank  the  water  of  a  certain  fountain  not  far 
away  from  his  dwelling,  and  that  his  maidservant  went 
thither  to  draw  water  for  him.  Therefore  they  went  to 
this  fountain  and  therein  placed  the  eel,  and  having  done  so, 
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they  secretly  lay  in  wait  that  they  might  be  ready  for  what- 
soever their  deed  should  bring  forth.  The  hour  after 
dinner  being  come,  the  maidservant  went  to  draw  water, 
perchance  to  wash  the  dishes ;  and  on  looking  into  the 
fountain  she  saw  the  eel,  and  in  endeavouring  her  utmost 
to  catch  it,  she  spent  half  an  hour  there.  At  last,  abandon- 
ing the  attempt,  she  returned  with  the  pitcher  of  water  to 
the  house,  where  Minestra,  thinking  that  she  had  tarried 
too  long,  said  : 

"  The  devil  take  thee !  What  hast  thou  been  doing  so 
long  ? " 

She  answered  :  "  Scold  me  not,  for  I  thought  to  catch 
for  you  a  fine  eel  which  is  in  the  fountain  and  which  is  as 
big  as  the  handle  of  this  spear  ;  and  I  thought  many  times 
that  I  had  caught  it,  but  it  escaped  through  my  hand,  for 
ye  know  how  they  do  slip." 

Then  said  Minestra :  "  Thou  simpleton,  it  was  a 
serpent ;  whence  should  an  eel  get  into  that  place  ? " 

"  Oh,  hold  your  peace.  Think  ye  I  know  not  the  husk 
from  the  grain  ? "  replied  the  maid.  "  I  tell  you  it  was  an 
eel." 

Hearing  this  and  already  in  his  imagination  beginning  to 
devour  it,  Minestra  said  : 

"  Verily,  even  though  I  should  be  arrested,  nothing  shall 
hinder  me  from  going  there  !  " 

And  taking  a  net  which  he  had  in  the  house  for  snaring 
sparrows  in  the  holes  of  the  walls,  he  went  to  the  fountain 
and  took  the  maidservant  with  him,  because  he  could  not 
have  seen  a  wild  ox  in  the  snow,  much  less  an  eel  in  the 
fountain.  And  he  asked  the  maid,  "  Dost  thou  see  it  ? " 
and  she  said  that  she  did,  whereupon  he  instructed  her  how 
she  should  use  the  net ;  and  the  maid  obeying,  in  a  short  time 
drew  it  out  in  the  net,  and  Minestra  seized  hold  of  it, 
crying,  "  To  the  frying-pan  !  "  And  as  he  returned  with 
the  maid  towards  the  house,  Mazzone  and  his  companion 
quitted  their  hiding-place  and  came  up  to  Minestra  and 
seized  him,  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  not  eat  it  without  us !  " 

Knowing  him  by  his  voice,  for  he  could  not  clearly  see 
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his  face,  Minestra  said,  "  Eh,  Mazzone,  what  meaneth 
this?"  Said  Mazzone:  "Thou  must  come  with  us," 
because  there  were  four  other  officers  with  them.  At  this 
Minestra  began  to  cry  out,  "  Help,  help  !  I  am  betrayed  !  " 
The  Serjeants  said  unto  their  officers,  "  Lead  him  forward 
into  Florence,"  and  then  they  took  the  eel  themselves. 
Minestra  besought  them  as  earnestly  as  he  could  to  leave 
it  to  him  and  not  to  rob  him  of  it.  But  all  in  vain,  for 
they  led  him  to  Florence,  and  having  bestowed  him  in 
the  Bolognana l  they  went  to  the  creditor  and  signified  unto 
him  that  the  capture  was  accomplished,  and  for  joy  this 
man  embraced  and  kissed  Mazzone,  inquiring  in  what 
manner  he  had  arrested  him.  And  when  they  told  him  he 
was  yet  more  astonished,  and  led  them  straightway  to  a 
place  where  he  borrowed  ten  florins  and  paid  them,  and 
then  went  to  the  officers  to  demand  that  Minestra  should 
be  imprisoned  for  the  debt ;  and  Minestra,  fearing  lest  he 
should  be  seized  by  other  creditors,  quickly  found  means  to 
pay.  And  thus  the  eel  cost  him  dear. 

Now  these  Serjeants  acted  in  like  manner  as  doth  the 
devil,  who  is  ever  ready  to  fish  and  to  snare,  and  with  new 
enticements,  new  lures,  and  new  traps  to  catch  souls ;  and 
how  many  hath  he  already  snared  with  the  vice  of  gluttony, 
and  with  eels  and  with  lampreys  and  other  victuals !  In 
this  manner  was  also  taken  Nozzino  Raugi,  our  Florentine, 
whose  father  left  unto  him  great  riches,  and  who  with  his 
mouth  consumed  all  that  he  had.  He  wrapped  the  lamprey 
around  the  capon  and  roasted  them  together,  giving  them 
the  name  of  "baccalare  cinghiato,"2  but  in  the  end  he  was 
engirdled  by  so  much  poverty  that  he  died  miserably.  And 
many  others  could  I  name  who  through  this  vice  have  come 
to  poverty  and  ruin.  Wherefore  let  fathers  and  mothers 
take  heed  when  they  bring  up  their  children  that  they 
encourage  them  not  in  this  vice,  for  the  first  transgression 
of  which  we  were  condemned  to  death,  and  it  causeth  others 
to  fall  into  many  grievous  sins,  and  bringeth  about  the  ruin 

1   A  prison  in  Florence. 

'•*  Literally  translated,  "the  girdled  rish." 
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of  families.  Because  of  the  appetite  cometh  luxury,  waste, 
gaming,  and  many  evils,  and  at  last,  when  a  man  hath  not 
wherewith  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  he  turneth  to  all  wicked- 
ness in  order  to  get  money.  If  I  were  to  describe  how 
many  and  which  be  these  evils,  I  know  not  if  this  book  would 
contain  them.  And  as  the  demon  lureth  by  the  appetite, 
so  doth  he  likewise  by  luxury  and  carnal  delights,  and  by 
avarice  lureth  he,  with  money  and  with  riches  and  estate 
and  worldly  goods.  And  when  he  findeth  men  at  the 
fountain,  as  Mazzone  found  Minestra,  he  seizeth  them  and 
giveth  them  unto  the  officers,  that  is,  to  the  devils,  who 
lead  them  to  the  Bolognana,  into  the  midst  of  the  abyss, 
and  then  to  each  one  is  paid  his  due,  and  to  the  debtor  is 
given  that  which  he  meriteth. 


73- 
(ccx) 

Certain  Florentine  youths,  when  out  to  catch  quails,  come  to 
Pantano,  the  dive/ling  of  Curradino  Giafifigliazzi,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  a  good  supper  with  the  quails  they  have 
caught,  and  there  they  find  themselves  ivorse  off  than  at  the 
worst  inn. 

I  DO  not  know  who  was  the  worst  off,  whether  Minestra, 
of  whom  hath  already  been  related,  in  desiring  to  eat  the 
eel  which  had  been  caught,  or  certain  youths  in  desiring  to 
eat  the  quails  which  they  had  taken.  As  is  the  custom,  in 
the  month  of  September  those  who  keep  hawks  band  them- 
selves together  and  seek  various  plains  where  they  may  go 
fowling  for  quails.  And  thus,  not  many  years  ago,  certain 
Florentine  youths  of  good  family  gathered  themselves  into 
a  company,  and  went  fowling  all  one  day  between  Prato 
and  Pistoja.  And  having  taken  a  goodly  number  of  quails, 
they  bethought  themselves  of  going  that  evening  to  sup 
and  lodge  at  a  place  called  the  Pantano,  where  there  dwelt 
a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  the  Gianfigliazzi,  named 
Curradino.  And  so  they  were  agreed  and  all  set  out.  Now 
when  they  arrived  there,  because  the  place  was  encircled 
with  a  moat  which  was  crossed  by  a  very  narrow  plank  of 
beech,  they  began  to  call  unto  Curradino,  who,  coming  to 
the  other  side  upon  the  edge  of  the  moat,  said,  "  Ye  are 
very  welcome ;  dismount  and  cross  over  by  the  plank,  and 
your  horses  must  swim  across  the  moat,  because  otherwise 
they  cannot  pass  over."  When  the  youths  heard  this  they 
looked  one  at  the  other,  but  at  last,  there  being  no  other 
way,  they  dismounted  and  gave  the  horses  unto  their 
servants,  and  said,  "  Go  into  the  water  and  cross  over 
there."  The  servants  were  very  unwilling,  nevertheless 
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they  went  into  the  water,  and  the  youths  crossed  by 
the  plank,  which  for  weakness  did  bend  so  much  that  it 
seemed  each  moment  as  though  it  would  break.  Having, 
however,  passed  over  with  great  difficulty,  some  by  the 
bridge  and  some  by  the  ford,  their  reception  was  very 
hearty,  as  is  the  custom  with  gentlemen,  and  then  their  host 
told  them,  "  Ye  must  accommodate  yourselves  as  best  ye 
can ;  or  see,  put  the  horses  here,"  and  he  led  them  unto  a 
shed,  half  of  which  was  covered  with  straw  and  half  not 
covered,  and  he  said,  "  Tie  them  up  here,"  there  where  for 
the  narrowness  of  the  place  they  were  so  pressed  together 
that  they  could  very  well  bite  each  other,  but  not  kick,  and 
the  roof  that  was  above  them  was  not  so  wide  but  that  the 
horses  were  half  under  the  open  sky.  The  gentleman  of 
the  house  said  unto  the  servants,  "  Give  them  to  drink  if 
they  have  not  already  drunk."  The  servants  answered, 
"  They  have  had  water  enough  !  "  The  youths  who  had 
the  quails,  as  is  usual,  were  busy  feeding  and  grooming 
their  animals,  but  the  more  they  tried  the  worse  did  they 
look,  wherefore  they  did  the  best  they  could,  and  then  went 
to  pluck  the  quails  and  give  orders  for  the  supper.  And 
when  they  went  to  the  fire  to  roast  the  birds,  they  bade  the 
people  bring  more  wood.  Whereupon  the  people  brought 
wheat-stalks,  saying,  "  Here  we  burn  but  little  other 
wood."  And  actually  they  were  forced  to  roast  the  birds 
with  wheat-stalks,  because  the  hour  was  late,  and  if  they 
had  chosen  to  go  and  seek  for  other  wood  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  pass  the  Rubicon  in  the  dark.  When 
the  quails  were  cooked,  or  rather  smoked,  they  were  placed 
upon  a  dish  that  looked  just  as  though  it  had  been  in  a 
storm,  and  set  on  a  bench  which  was  worse  still.  "  Have 
ye  any  wine  here  ? "  asked  one  of  the  youths.  Said  the 
gentleman  to  a  servant  of  the  house  :  "  Go  and  make  some 
wine."  And  the  man  went,  and  with  his  hands  he  pressed 
a  bunch  of  grapes  into  a  pitcher.  The  fowlers  asked, 
"  Oh,  what  is  he  doing  ?  "  Answered  the  gentleman  :  "  I 
drink  nothing  else  now,  for  it  is  many  months  since  I  had 
any  old  wine."  Some  pursed  their  lips  and  some  shrugged 
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their  shoulders,  but  they  also  were  obliged  to  drink  water, 
which  was  natural,  according  to  the  name  of  the  place.1 
The  bread  was  sodden  and  overbaked,  as  though  they  were 
in  the  galleys,  so  that  truly  they  were  in  an  evil  plight. 
Therefore  they  remained  but  a  short  while  at  table,  but 
went  to  see  their  horses,  who  looked  as  though  they  could 
almost  speak,  and  gazed  not  less  sadly  at  their  masters  than 
their  masters  at  them.  In  short,  they  were  as  badly  off  as 
can  possibly  be  imagined.  Then  these  fowlers  determined 
to  forget  their  troubles  in  sleep  as  speedily  as  they  could, 
and  being  conducted  unto  a  chamber,  or  more  truly  a  digged- 
out  cellar,  or  we  might  even  say  pond,  they  descended 
four  steep  steps,  and  upon  the  last  there  was  a  plank  which 
was  a  bridge  from  the  step  unto  the  edge  of  the  bed ; 
because  in  that  chamber  there  was  water  half  a  braccio  high. 
The  company  crossed  this  bridge,  as  merrily  as  may  be 
imagined,  and  when  they  desired  to  go  into  the  ante- 
chamber, they  were  obliged  to  walk  on  tiptoe  upon  three 
stones  in  order  that  they  might  not  touch  the  water.  Then 
all  four  of  them  were  obliged  to  get  into  one  little  bed, 
which  had  upon  it  a  mattress  so  bad  that  it  seemed  full  of 
lumps  and  of  porcupine  quills,  with  a  coverlet  all  rent,  and 
with  every  other  thing  which  could  make  them  do  penance. 
And  Curradino  took  leave  of  them,  saying,  "  Do  ye  pen- 
ance, I  am  a  poor  gentleman  and  live  as  do  gentlemen ; 
enjoy  yourselves  and  spend  a  good  time."  So  he  went 
away,  and  the  company  remained  all  in  the  water.  Said 
one,  "  Did  he  bid  us  enjoy  ourselves  ?  If  we  were  frogs, 
eels,  or  crabs  we  might  do  it." 

Said  another  :  "Verily  we  were  crabs'2  to  come  hither ! 
May  we  all  be  struck  dead  for  our  folly  !  " 

Then  another  added  :  "  Thus  doth  it  happen  to  those 
who  wish  to  spare  themselves  the  reckoning  at  the  inn ; 
we  had  done  better  to  have  gone  to  the  inn  at  Ponte 
Agliana,  as  I  said." 

Answered   a  fourth  :    "A  fine  saving  is   this  of  ours  ! 

1  Pantano  means  a  marsh  or  ten. 

2  An  Italian  expression  meaning  to  be  deceived  or  mistaken. 
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Coming  hither  is  like  to  cost  us  as  dear  as  it  is  grievous. 
Alas,  that  ever  we  came  !  We  shall  have  need  of  physicians 
and  syrups  and  draughts,  and  ye  know  what  they  cost ! 
And  even  then  I  know  not  if  we  shall  survive." 

And  scarce  did  they  sleep  all  night  long,  thinking  it  a 
thousand  years  until  it  was  light  and  they  could  arise.  And 
when  day  broke,  with  the  croaking  of  the  toads  and  frogs, 
they  arose  and  got  out  of  the  mire  and  caused  their  horses 
to  be  instantly  saddled,  and  calling  unto  their  dogs  and 
taking  their  hawks  upon  their  wrists  they  said,  "  Curra- 
dino,  God  be  with  thee." 

Curradino  replied  :  "I  shall  expect  you  to  dinner." 

But  they  answered  him  :  "If  we  do  come,  thou  shalt 
know  of  it !  " 

They  crossed  the  bridge,  the  horses  swimming  over  the 
moat,  and  then,  springing  upon  their  beasts,  they  galloped 
off  as  though  the  devil  were  after  them,  in  order  to  get  far 
away  from  Pantano.  And  they  said  amongst  themselves, 
"  If  we  had  left  our  eyes  there,  thinking  to  fetch  them 
again,  we  would  not  go !  "  And  they  turned  themselves 
round  many  times  to  see  if  they  were  already  come  far 
away  from  Pantano,  or  for  fear  lest  it  were  running  after 
them,  and  they  never  halted  until  they  were  returned  into 
Florence,  declaring  all  of  them  that  not  only  would  they 
never  return  to  Pantano,  but  that  during  a  whole  year  they 
would  never  go  out  of  the  Prato  Gate.  And  they  rilled 
all  Florence  with  the  news  of  the  courtesy  they  had 
received,  which  was  even  more  extraordinary  than  I  have 
described. 


74- 
(ccxn) 

Relating  a  great  achievement  done  by  Gonnella  the  Jester  near  unto 
Naples  in  the  time  of  King  Ruberto,  ivhich  ivas  the  ob- 
taining from  a  very  rich  and  miserly  abbot  that  ivhich  nobody 
else  had  ever  been  able  to  obtain ;  and  for  the  ivhich  he  re- 
ceived great  gifts  from  the  king  and  his  barons. 

ONCE  when  Gonnella  arrived  in  Naples  he  went  to  pay 
reverence  to  King  Ruberto.1  And  there,  he  being  known 
unto  the  king  and  his  barons,  they  all  determined  not  to 
give  unto  him  either  garments  or  gifts  unless  he  found  a 
way  to  obtain  a  gift  also  from  an  abbot  of  Naples,  who  was 
very  rich  and  very  miserly,  because  no  man  had  ever 
obtained  so  much  as  a  glass  of  water  from  that  abbot. 
When  Gonnella  heard  what  the  king  and  the  barons  said, 
in  order  to  make  trial  of  him,  he  was  not  greatly  disturbed. 
And  having  inquired  where  this  abbot  dwelt,  he  immediately 
bethought  himself  of  a  way,  and  clothed  himself  very  miser- 
ably as  a  pilgrim.  And  taking  leave  of  the  king  and  of  his 
barons,  he  said : 

"  Holy  Crown,  since  you  and  your  barons  lay  your  com- 
mands upon  me  thus,  I  go  where  it  pleaseth  you  and  will 
try  what  fortune  I  have." 

So  he  set  out  on  his  way  and  went  towards  the  abbey ; 
and  being  arrived  at  the  door,  he  asked  to  see  the  abbot, 
saying  that  he  had  great  need  of  speaking  with  him.  The 
door-keeper  went  unto  the  abbot  and  said  : 

"  There  is  a  pilgrim  arrived  at  the  door  who  saith  that 
he  hath  great  need  of  speaking  with  you." 

Hearing  this  the  abbot  said,    "It  is  some  knave  who 

1  King  of  Naples,  1309  to  1343. 
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seeketh  alms,"  and  he  got  up  and  went  into  the  church  and 
said,  "  Bid  him  come  unto  me." 

When  he  had  said  this  the  pilgrim  was  called  unto  him  into 
the  church,  and  kneeling  down,  prayed  him  that  he  would 
confess  him.  The  abbot  answered  that  he  would  give  him 
one  of  his  monks  who  would  confess  him. 

Then  the  pilgrim  said  : 

"  Holy  Father,  I  pray  you  that  of  your  charity  ye  will 
confess  me  yourself,  because  I  have  a  sin  so  great  that  I 
cannot  tell  it  except  unto  a  person  of  higher  dignity  than  a 
monk ;  wherefore,  I  pray  you,  content  me  in  this  matter, 
and  I  do  implore  it  of  you  for  the  love  of  God." 

Hearing  this  the  abbot  became  desirous  of  granting  his 
prayer,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  what  was  this  sin  so  great ; 
and  he  bade  him  wait  a  little  whilst  he  went  into  his 
chamber.  And  so  the  pilgrim  waited.  And  after  a  little 
while  the  abbot  came  back  habited  in  a  splendid  purple 
cape  with  cords  of  silk  in  front,  and  young  monks  walking 
behind  him ;  and  going  unto  a  seat  in  the  choir,  he  called 
the  pilgrim,  who  was  instantly  ready.  And  kneeling  at 
the  abbot's  feet  he  began  his  confession.  He  began 
by  saying  that  the  sin  he  had  committed  was  so  great 
that  he  scarce  dared  to  tell  it,  and  he  believed  God  would 
never  have  mercy  upon  him.  The  abbot,  as  is  usual,  con- 
soled him  and  bade  him  speak  without  fear.  So  then  the 
pilgrim  said  : 

"  My  Lord  Abbot,  I  have  a  nature,  or  condition,  so  per- 
verse that  ofttimes  I  become  a  wolf,  with  such  a  great 
madness  that  I  devour  any  person  I  see  before  me,  and  I 
know  not  whence  nor  wherefore  this  cometh ;  and  even  if 
a  man  is  armed  I  devour  him  as  though  he  were  naked. 
And  many  and  many  times  hath  this  happened  unto  me, 
and  whenever  I  am  about  to  become  a  wolf  I  begin  to 
yawn  and  to  tremble  greatly." 

On  hearing  this  the  abbot  changed  countenance,  for  he 
was  exceedingly  afraid.  When  Gonnella,  who  had  the 
eyes  of  Argus,  saw  this,  he  began  to  tremble  and  to  yawn 
greatly,  crying,  "  Alas,  alas  !  I  am  beginning  to  turn  into  a 
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wolf!  "  and  he  opened  his  mouth  at  the  abbot.  Unto  the 
abbot  this  appeared  to  be  no  jest ;  he  got  upon  his  feet  and 
fled  towards  the  sacristy.  The  pilgrim,  being  wise,  had 
laid  hold  of  the  cape,  and  as  he  would  not  leave  hold  of  it 
at  the  sacristy  door,  the  abbot  unfastened  the  cord,  left  his 
cape  outside,  and  locked  himself  inside.  The  other  monks, 
for  fear,  had  disappeared  here  and  there.  Seizing  the 
cape  the  pilgrim  went  as  speedily  as  he  could  to  the 
king's  court,  where  he  had  left  his  garments.  And  having 
divested  himself  of  the  pilgrim's  clothes,  he  put  on  those 
which  he  commonly  wore  and  went  into  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  of  his  barons,  and  related  unto  them  in  secret 
what  he  had  done  and  that  which  had  followed.  With 
great  laughter  the  king  and  the  barons  marvelled  at  the 
sharpness  and  cleverness  of  Gonnella,  and  the  king  and  all 
the  barons  bestowed  very  many  gifts  upon  him.  And 
having  concluded  his  affairs  in  Naples  he  departed  and  con- 
tinued his  journey.  The  abbot,  rendered  all  foolish, 
together  with  his  monks,  believed  verily  that  this  man  had 
been  the  Enemy  of  God,  who  was  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
pilgrim  to  rebuke  him  for  his  avarice ;  and  he  related  this 
story  unto  several  persons,  so  that  it  came  unto  the  ears  of  the 
king.  Then  the  king  sent  to  call  him,  and  asked  of  him  if 
that  were  true  which  he  had  heard.  The  abbot  declared 
that  it  was  true,  and  that  verily  he  believed  it  had  been  the 
devil,  and  then  he  gasped  and  sighed  for  his  cape.  The 
king  and  the  barons,  who  knew  all,  were  doubly  rejoiced 
when  they  heard  the  abbot.  And  I  do  believe  that  the 
abbot  knew  the  truth  in  the  end,  although  he  never  gave 
sign  of  knowing  it,  in  order  not  to  draw  upon  himself 
quips  and  jestings  at  his  loss. 

The  greater  number  of  readers  must  surely  rejoice 
exceedingly  when  jests  like  unto  this  are  played  upon  men 
so  avaricious,  and  especially  upon  the  clergy,  in  whom 
there  reigneth  every  vice  of  cupidity,  and  who,  because  of 
that,  have  their  minds  ever  ready  to  tell  lies,  to  lay  snares 
and  set  traps,  and  sell  God  and  all  sacred  things. 


75- 
(ccxvi) 

Maestro  Alberto  of  Germany  arriveth  at  an  inn  upon  the  Po, 
and  there  maketh  for  the  host  a  fish  of  'wood,  luherenuith 
he  catcheth  as  many  fish  as  he  desireth ;  then  the  host  loseth 
it  and  goeth  in  search  of  Maestro  Alberto  in  order  that  he 
may  make  him  another,  but  doth  not  obtain  it. 

IT  behoveth  me  now  to  relate  certain  other  tales,  and  first 
of  all  I  will  mention  one  concerning  an  excellent  and  holy 
man  whose  name  was  Maestro  Alberto  of  Germany,  and 
who,  when  journeying  through  Lombardy,  chanced  to 
come  one  evening  to  a  village  upon  the  Po,  which  was 
called  the  village  of  Saint  Alberto.  Entering  into  the 
house  of  a  poor  innkeeper  to  sup  and  to  lodge  that  night, 
he  beheld  many  nets  with  which  they  go  a-fishing,  and 
there  likewise  he  beheld  many  young  damsels ;  wherefore 
he  inquired  of  the  host  concerning  his  condition,  and 
whether  he  were  wealthy  and  if  those  were  his  daughters. 
And  the  man  answered  :  "  My  father,  I  am  exceeding  poor 
and  I  have  seven  female  children,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fishing  I  should  die  of  hunger."  Then  Maestro  Alberto 
asked  of  him  how  many  fish  he  caught,  and  he  replied, 
"  Faith !  I  do  not  catch  as  many  as  I  have  need  of,  but 
there  are  not  many  persons  who  are  fortunate  at  this  trade." 
So  in  the  morning,  before  he  departed  from  the  inn,  Maestro 
Alberto  fashioned  a  fish  out  of  wood,  and,  calling  the  host 
unto  him,  he  said,  "  Take  this  fish  and  tie  it  upon  the  net 
when  thou  goest  a-fishing  and  thou  wilt  always  catch  an 
exceeding  great  quantity  of  fish,  and  perchance  there  will 
be  so  many  that  they  will  greatly  help  thee  to  marry  these 
thy  daughters."  Upon  hearing  this  the  poor  innkeeper 
received  the  gift  very  willingly  and  rendered  exceeding 
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hearty  thanks  unto  the  excellent  man  ;  and  thus  Maestro 
Alberto  departed  in  the  morning  from  the  inn  and  went 
upon  his  journey  towards  Germany.  The  host  was  left 
with  the  wooden  fish,  and,  being  desirous  of  making  proof 
of  it,  he  went  out  upon  that  same  day  to  fish  with  it.  And 
such  a  multitude  of  fish  followed  after  it  and  entered  into 
the  nets  that  he  was  scarce  able  to  draw  them  out  of  the 
water  or  carry  them  home.  And  this  good  fortune  of  his 
continuing,  his  affairs  improved  greatly,  and  from  being  a 
poor  man  he  became  rich,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  had 
married  all  his  daughters.  Now  it  chanced  that  Fortune, 
being  displeased  at  such  great  prosperity,  caused  that  one 
day,  when  the  man  was  drawing  his  nets  filled  with  a  large 
number  of  fish,  the  cord  which  tied  the  wooden  fish  should 
break  and  the  fish  go  floating  down  the  Po,  so  that  he  was 
never  able  to  find  it  again.  Wherefore,  if  ever  there  was 
any  disconsolate  man  this  was  he,  and  he  wept  over  his  ill- 
fortune  as  long  as  he  could ;  then  he  tried  to  go  fishing 
without  the  wooden  fish,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  he  did 
not  catch  one  in  a  thousand.  Therefore,  bewailing  himself, 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  say  ?  "  he  determined  to 
set  out  upon  his  way  and  never  to  rest  until  he  should  have 
arrived  in  Germany  at  the  house  of  Maestro  Alberto,  and 
there  he  would  pray  him  of  his  mercy  to  make  him  another 
fish  in  place  of  the  one  which  was  lost.  So  he  never  rested 
until  he  was  arrived  at  the  place  where  was  Maestro  Alberto. 
And  here,  kneeling  down  with  the  utmost  reverence,  and 
weeping,  he  related  unto  him  what  benefits  he  had  received 
from  him  and  how  he  had  caught  an  infinite  great  quantity 
of  fish,  and  then  how,  the  cord  being  broken,  the  fish  had 
floated  away  down  the  Po  and  he  had  lost  it.  And  for  this 
reason  he  prayed  his  holiness  that  for  the  sake  and  for  pity 
of  him  and  his  daughters  he  would  make  for  him  another 
fish,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  again  those  benefits 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  before.  Gazing  at  the 
man,  Maestro  Alberto  was  sorely  grieved  and  said  :  "  My 
son,  very  willingly  would  I  do  that  which  thou  askest  of 
me,  but  I  cannot  do  it.  Because,  I  would  have  thee  know, 
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when  I  made  that  fish  which  I  gave  unto  thee,  the  heavens 
and  all  the  planets  were  in  that  hour  so  disposed  that  the 
fish  could  receive  that  special  virtue ;  and  even  if  I  or  thou 
were  to  hear  it  said  that  this  point  or  that  condition  were  to 
recur,  so  that  another  fish  might  be  made  possessing  the 
like  virtue,  I  tell  thee  straight  and  plain  that  this  cannot 
happen  before  thirty-six  thousands  of  years  shall  have 
passed ;  wherefore,  bethink  thee  now,  how  can  that  which 
I  made  be  made  again?"  When  f  e  innkeeper  heard  this 
great  length  of  time  he  began  to  weep  outright,  sorely 
bewailing  his  misfortune  and  saying,  "  Had  I  known  this, 
I  should  have  tied  it  on  with  a  cord  of  iron  and  kept  it  so 
safe  that  I  should  never  have  lost  it." 

Then  said  Maestro  Alberto :  "  My  son,  be  comforted, 
for  thou  art  not  the  first  who  hath  not  understood  how  to 
hold  fast  to  good  fortune  when  God  sendeth  it  unto  thee ; 
but  there  have  been  many,  and  more  excellent  men  than 
thou,  who  have  not  understood  how  to  lay  hold  of  it  and 
use  it,  even  so  short  a  time  as  thou  hast  used  it,  and 
have  not  known  how  to  seize  it  when  it  was  before  their 
eyes." 

So  after  many  words  and  consolation  like  unto  this,  the 
poor  innkeeper  departed  and  returned  unto  his  hard  life. 
And  for  a  long  time  did  he  gaze  upon  the  Po  on  the  chance 
that  he  might  behold  again  his  lost  fish ;  but  he  gazed  in 
vain,  since  most  like  it  was  already  in  the  Great  Sea  with 
many  other  fishes  around  it ;  and  there  helped  him  neither 
man  nor  Fortune.  And  thus  he  lived  as  long  as  God 
willed,  mourning  within  himself  for  the  lost  fish,  so  that 
it  would  have  been  far  better  if  he  had  never  seen  it. 
In  this  way  doth  Fortune  daily  act,  ofttimes  showing  her- 
self smiling  that  she  may  see  who  understandeth  how  to 
seize  her.  And  many  times  he  who  knoweth  best  how  to 
seize  her  remaineth  undone ;  and  many  times  she  showeth 
herself  in  order  that  he  who  knoweth  not  how  to  take  hold 
of  her  may  for  ever  lament  it  and  live  unhappy,  saying,  "  I 
might  have  had  such  a  thing  and  would  not."  Others  seize 
her,  but  only  know  how  to  keep  her  for  a  little  while,  as 
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did  this  innkeeper.  But,  taking  into  consideration  all  our 
happenings,  he  who  doth  not  lay  hold  of  a  good  thing 
when  Fortune  and  Time  grant  it  unto  him,  most  often, 
when  he  reflecteth,  desireth  to  have  it  and  findeth  it  no 
more,  unless  he  waiteth  thirty-six  thousands  of  years,  as 
said  this  excellent  man.  And  his  saying  appeareth  unto 
me  to  agree  with  what  certain  philosophers  have  already 
said ;  and  that  is,  that  after  thirty-six  thousand  years  the 
world  will  return  again  into  that  same  disposition  in  which 
it  is  at  present.  In  my  time  there  have  been  many  who 
have  willed  it  that  their  children  could  neither  sell  nor 
pledge  their  possessions ;  wherefore  it  seemeth  to  me  that 
they  were  also  of  this  opinion,  and  willed  thus  in  order 
that  they  may  find  their  own  again  when  they  return  after 
thirty-six  thousand  years. 


76. 
(ccxviu) 

A  Jenu  maketh  an  amulet  for  a  ivoman  in  order  that  her  son  may 
grow,  and  being  "well  paid  by  her,  he  depart eth ;  then  after 
certain  days  the  amulet  is  opened  and  is  found  to  contain  a 
great  deceptioti  and  affront. 

THERE  lived  formerly  in  the  Mugello,  in  the  county  of 
Florence,  a  young  village  woman  who  was  a  widow  and 
was  passing  rich ;  and  she  had  a  little  son  of  perchance 
eleven  years  old,  who,  either  because  it  was  his  nature  to  be 
small,  or  because  his  mother  deemed  that  he  was  not  grow- 
ing as  he  should,  was  unto  her  the  greatest  grief  that  she 
had.  So,  one  feast-day,  when  she  was  seated  at  her  door 
which  looked  upon  the  street,  and  had  her  son  with  her, 
there  chanced  to  pass  by  a  Jew.  And  he  dismounted  from 
his  horse  in  order  to  mend  a  strap  which  was  broken,  and 
as  he  did  this  he  began  to  ask  of  the  woman  how  she  fared. 
Then  she,  considering  that  he  was  a  Jew  and  believing,  as 
one  of  little  sense,  that  in  him  there  must  be  great  virtue, 
whereby  he  could  give  her  a  remedy  for  her  trouble,  said  : 

"  I  am  well,  if  God  would  but  grant  me  the  grace  that 
this  my  son  could  grow,  for  he  neither  groweth  nor  dieth"; 
and  then  she  added,  "  See  now !  ye  are  a  Jew,  and  know 
how  to  do  many  things  :  can  ye  not  give  me  some  remedy 
whereby  he  may  be  made  to  grow  ? " 

Thereupon  the  Jew,  being  a  crafty  man,  determined  to 
earn  the  greater  portion  of  the  money  which  he  had  spent 
upon  his  journey,  and  he  replied  : 

"  Madonna,  if  the  cost  thereof  doth  not  grieve  you,  ye 
have  fallen  well,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
man  who  can  give  yon  a  better  remedy  for  that  which  ye 
desire  than  I  can." 
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Then  said  the  woman  :  "If  the  cost  be  what  lam  able 
to  pay,  I  shall  not  complain." 

"  Madonna,"  said  the  Jew,  "  there  must  needs  be  an 
amulet  made  and  composed  of  many  things  which  will 
bring  the  cost  up  to  eight  or  nine  florins." 

"  Up  to  eight  florins  I  would  not  that  the  things  should 
fail,"  returned  the  woman  ;  and  the  Jew  replied  :  "  Since  ye 
tell  me  this,  I  will  not  depart  before  I  have  done  that  which 
is  needful,  and  ye  must  obey  diligently  that  which  I  shall 
bid  you." 

So  then  the  woman,  more  than  ever  desirous,  bade  him 
do  that  which  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and  said  that  the 
money  was  ready,  provided  only  she  might  be  sure  that  her 
son  would  not  remain  small.  The  Jew  lodged  that  night  at 
an  inn  and  said  he  would  do  what  was  needful,  and  that  in 
the  morning  he  would  accomplish  the  business.  The  woman 
prayed  him  that  he  would  do  this,  and  in  the  evening  she 
bestowed  food  and  wine  upon  him  generously.  Then  he 
prepared  an  amulet,  folded  and  fastened  with  much 
ceremony,  and  upon  the  following  morning  he  went  to  the 
house  of  that  woman,  who  imagined  that  she  beheld  not  a 
Jew  but  rather  an  angel  of  Paradise.  This  Jew,  being 
wicked,  said,  "  Madonna,  not  without  great  labour  have  I 
written  this  amulet,  the  which  ye  must  fasten  to  the  neck 
of  this  your  son  and  keep  it  there  nine  days  and  nine  nights. 
Then  at  the  end  of  nine  days  ye  must  lead  him  to  the  priest 
and  the  church  of  your  people,  bidding  the  priest  unloose 
it  and  read  it  before  all  the  people,  and  do  that  which  is 
therein  bidden  to  do,  and  ye  will  see  what  a  great  lesson  in 
growing  ye  have  had." 

The  woman  very  eagerly  said  that  everything  should  be 
done,  and  she  gave  eight  florins  unto  the  Jew,  who,  leaving 
the  amulet  upon  the  child's  neck,  departed  on  his  journey. 
And  the  woman  remained  in  the  greatest  hope  for  nine  days. 
Now  having  done  all  things  diligently,  as  the  Jew  had  said, 
when  the  nine  days  were  ended  the  woman  took  her  son  to 
the  church  in  order  to  see  the  perfecting  of  the  amulet, 
and  she  told  the  priest  that  he  must  please  to  open  the 
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amulet  and  read  it  before  all  the  people.  The  priest,  un- 
sewing  and  opening  the  amulet,  read  the  words,  which 
were  these : 

"  Mount  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
And  far  too  big  wilt  thou  be  ; 
If  thou  dost  meet  me 
Thou  canst  beat  me." 

When  the  priest  and  the  woman  and  all  the  others  heard 
this  writing  each  one  marvelled.  The  woman,  like  unto 
one  who  knew  not  how  to  conceal  her  secret  desire  and  who 
had  expected  the  fulfilment  of  her  hopes  upon  that  morning, 
fell  into  a  great  weeping  and  related  unto  the  priest  and 
the  people  how  that  a  Jew  had  deceived  her,  and  how, 
upon  promising  her  to  make  an  amulet  by  virtue  of  which 
her  son  would  grow  greatly,  he  had  received  a  good  price 
for  it,  and  the  words  of  the  amulet  were  what  they  all  now 
saw.  So  then  they  began  to  comfort  her  upon  all  sides, 
and  especially  the  priest,  who  said,  "  This  amulet  hath  not 
lied  in  that  which  was  promised  unto  you,  because  if  ye 
stand  the  boy  upon  a  log,  as  it  saith,  ye  know  well  that  he 
will  be  much  bigger,"  and  each  one  said  the  same.  At  last 
the  woman  turned  unto  the  boy  and  said,  "  If  thou  wilt  be 
a  dwarf,  thou  mayest  be  one,  because  neither  Jew  nor 
Christian  shall  deceive  me  more  !  "  And  she  led  him  home 
again,  as  small  as  he  had  been  before,  and  consoled  herself 
as  best  she  could. 


77- 
(ccxx) 

Gonnella  the  Jester  buyeth  a  pair  of  capons,  and  ivhen  a  boy  goeth 
•with  him  to  fetch  the  money  he  distorteth  his  face  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  boy  runneth  aivay  in  terror  and  saith  it  was 
not  the  same  man. 

A  MERRY  trick  for  a  small  thing  was  that  played  by 
Gonnella  the  Jester,  who  was  a  master  of  jesters,  as  hath 
already  been  described  in  several  tales ;  this  was  a  little 
thing,  but  diverting.  Coming  to  some  village  of  Apulia 
and  having  need  of  a  pair  of  capons  for  the  last  days  of 
Carnival,.  Gonnella  bethought  himself  how  he  could  obtain 
them  without  payment,  as  was  his  custom ;  and  being 
sufficiently  well  arrayed  to  get  credit,  he  went  into  the 
poultry  market.  Having  agreed  upon  a  pair  of  capons 
for  forty-five  soldi,  he  bade  the  poultry  seller  send  his  boy 
with  the  capons  as  far  as  the  bank,  where  he  would  give 
him  the  money.  The  poultry  seller  gave  the  capons  unto  a 
lad  and  said,  "  Go  thou  with  this  man  and  bring  me  back 
forty-five  soldi."  So  Gonnella  departed,  with  the  boy 
behind  him.  And  when  he  found  his  opportunity,  he  left 
the  capons  at  the  house  of  a  friend  and  said  unto  the  boy, 
"  Let  us  go  unto  the  bank  to  get  the  money,"  and  the  boy 
followed  him.  Gonnella  went  straight  into  a  bank,  and 
there  he  conversed  for  some  time  upon  various  matters, 
and  the  boy  waited  behind  him  until  he  should  turn  round 
with  the  money.  And  having  waited  there  for  almost  the 
space  of  an  hour,  and  Gonnella  neither  turning  round  nor 
making  a  sign  that  he  would  give  him  the  money,  the  lad 
pulled  Gonnella  by  his  cloak.  When  Gonnella  felt  him- 
self pulled  he  immediately  drew  from  his  purse  a  great 
tusk  of  a  swine  and  put  it  into  his  mouth ;  then  he  turned 
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back  his  eyelids  till  they  seemed  all  on  fire,  and  making  an 
angry  face  withal,  he  turned  to  the  little  lad  and  said, 
"What  dost  thou  want?"  The  lad,  beholding  this  horrible 
face,  was  filled  with  terror  and  cried,  "  Ye  are  not  he,  I 
was  not  speaking  to  you  !  "  and  after  looking  here  and  there 
in  his  confusion,  he  at  last  returned  unto  his  master  with- 
out the  money.  He  said,  "I  went  with  the  man  to  the  bank 
and  waited  a  good  while,  and  at  last,  when  I  pulled  him  by  the 
cloak,  he  turned  round  with  red  eyes  and  immense  tusks, 
so  that  he  looked  like  the  devil ;  and  I  said,  '  Ye  are  not 
he,'  and  I  looked  for  him  who  had  the  capons,  but  I  could 
not  find  him  any  more."  The  poultry  seller  began  to  scold 
the  boy  and  to  beat  him,  saying,  "Wherefore  didst  thou 
leave  the  capons  before  he  gave  thee  the  money  ? "  and  the 
boy  made  many  excuses.  All  that  day  the  poultry  seller 
went  about  looking  for  the  man  who  had  the  capons,  but 
Gonnella  had  already  put  on  a  different  coat,  so  that  he 
would  never  have  recognized  him.  And  he  kept  Carnival 
with  those  cheap  capons,  but  methinks  the  boy  had  a  bad 
Carnival,  with  naught  save  blows  and  herbs,  if  he  cared  to 
eat  them. 

This  new  trick  of  Gonnella's  was  a  venial  sin,  and 
afforded  great  pleasure  unto  those  who  knew  of  it ;  but  it 
was  no  pleasure  unto  the  poultry  seller  or  his  boy.  And 
little  did  he  ever  get  save  by  cheating !  Truly  in  this 
life  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  wary,  because  on  all  sides 
there  are  spread  deceptions  and  frauds  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  other  persons'  goods.  It  is  better  not  to 
possess  anything,  and  the  world  is  come  to  such  a  state 
that  the  safest  life  is  that  of  poverty,  if  only  people  would 
believe  it. 


78. 
(ccxxi) 

Messer  Uarlo  Doria,  come  to  Florence  as  ambassador  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  is  robbed  of  a  silver  bowl  of  the  value 
of  thirty  florins  by  the  cunning  subtlety  of  one  professing  him- 
self  the  servant  of  a  citizen  of  Florence. 

I  WILL  not  omit  a  tale  which  came  unto  mine  ears  a  short 
while  ago.  On  behalf  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople 
there  came  to  Florence  and  to  other  places  a  very  honour- 
able ambassador  whose  name  was  Messer  Ilario  Doria,  a 
gentleman  of  Genoa;  and  the  chief  citizens  and  also  the 
people  bestowed  great  honour  and  rich  gifts  upon  him. 
And  the  said  ambassador  dwelt  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  near 
unto  the  house  of  the  Pazzi.  Whilst  this  excellent  man 
was  lodged  for  some  days  at  the  inn,  one,  of  whom  it  hath 
never  been  discovered  who  he  was  (but  I,  the  writer,  do 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Gonnella),  think- 
ing to  procure  for  himself  some  silver  dish  or  other — of 
which,  perchance,  he  had  greater  need  than  had  the  am- 
bassador— with  much  reverence  set  forth  in  his  presence  how 
that  a  gentleman  of  Florence,  his  friend,  who  would  presently 
come  to  visit  the  ambassador,  had  sent  to  pray  him  heartily 
that  he  would  send  one  of  his  servants  bearing  one  of  his  silver 
dishes,  because  this  friend  was  desirous  of  placing  therein  a 
gift  of  sweetmeats.  The  noble  Doria,  hearing  this,  called 
one  of  his  servants  and  caused  to  be  given  unto  him  a 
bowl  which  weighed  more  than  three  pounds  of  silver, 
saying,  "  Go  with  this  man  and  do  that  which  he  biddeth 
thee."  So  they  set  out  and  took  the  way  towards  the 
steps  of  the  Badia  of  Florence.1  And  being  arrived  there,  the 

1  The  Badia  wat  formerly  approached  by  two  flight*  of  stone  step*,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  door. 
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man  who  had  gone  unto  the  ambassador  said,  "  Give  me 
the  dish  that  I  may  take  it  to  be  filled,  and  wait  thou  here." 
The  foreign  servant,  not  knowing  the  city  and  seeing  the 
steps  of  the  Badia,  imagined  them  to  lead  into  the  house  of 
some  gentleman,  therefore  he  willingly  gave  up  the  dish. 
Having  taken  the  dish,  this  bad  man  entered  the  court  of 
the  Badia  and  the  foreigner  stood  waiting  without.  The 
man  who  had  the  dish  entered  in  by  the  chief  door  and  went 
out  by  that  which  leadeth  to  Santo  Martino,  took  to  his 
heels  and  fled  with  the  dish.  The  foreign  servant  waited 
in  vain,  and  waited  until  the  great  bell  rang  to  arms.1 
Then  the  Serjeants  of  the  Podesta,  going  out  as  was  the 
custom  to  search  the  streets,  saw  this  man  and  seized  him, 
saying,  "What  doest  thou  here?"  They  sent  him  to  the 
Podesta,  who  demanded  to  know  his  business.  The  man 
declared  that  he  was  servant  to  the  aforesaid  ambassador 
and  told  the  reason  wherefore  he  was  waiting  there.  When 
the  Podesta  heard  this,  he  sent  his  officer  to  the  Crown 
Tavern  to  learn  if  this  were  truly  the  ambassador's  servant, 
and  finding  his  tale  to  be  true,  and  the  diverting  reason 
thereof,  he  set  the  man  free.  He  greatly  desired  to 
discover  who  was  the  rogue  who  had  wrought  this  wicked- 
ness, but,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  was  never  able  to 
discover  this  thing.  The  ambassador,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  and  the  jests  which  followed,  laughed  heartily  at  the 
matter,  saying  that  in  Florence  there  must  be  men  of  great 
wit,  in  that  they  knew  how  to  attract  other  persons'  goods 
unto  themselves.  It  is  always  thus ;  for  he  who  maketh 
hooks  of  his  hands  and  liveth  by  theft  thinketh  constantly 
by  what  means  he  can  rob  ;  whilst  he  who  liveth  honestly 
taketh  no  precautions,  but  thinketh  himself  secure.  And 
as  hath  already  been  said,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  live 
without  these  perils,  since  he  who  is  in  need  thinketh  only 
how  he  can  obtain  things,  and  when  he  is  about  this  busi- 
ness he  giveth  no  thought  to  the  gallows. 

1  The  great  bell   of  the  palace  of  the   Podesta    rang  every  nijht  for  the 
clearing  of  the  streets  before  dark. 


79- 
(ccxxn) 

Messer  Egidio,  Cardinal  of  Spain,  sendeth  to  fetch  Messer 
Giovanni,  son  of  Messer  Ricciardo,  because  he  heareth  that 
he  hath  taken  action  against  him ;  Messer  Giovanni  goeth 
unto  him,  and  with  cunning  foresight  escapeth  out  of  his  hands 
and  returneth  unto  his  own  house. 

IN  the  present  story  I  will  relate  a  fine  piece  of"  deception, 
or  rather  of  cleverness.  In  the  time  when  Messer  Egidio, 
Cardinal  of  Spain,  held  happy  dominion,  it  was  told  unto 
him  whilst  he  was  at  Ancona  that  Messer  Giovanni,  son  of 
Messer  Ricciardo  de'  Manfredi,  Lord  of  Bagnacavallo,  of 
the  greater  part  of  Valdilamona,  of  Modigliana,  and  of  other 
places,  had  a  close  treaty  or  agreement  with  Messer 
Bernabo,  Lord  of  Milan,  then  Lord  of  Luco  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  this  treaty  was  against  the  Cardinal  and 
in  their  own  defence.  Wherefore  he  sent  to  fetch  this 
Messer  Giovanni,  and  he,  not  without  much  doubting, 
went  to  Ancona.  And  when  he  was  arrived  there,  he  was 
told  by  some  person  that,  if  he  went  unto  the  Cardinal,  it 
was  at  the  risk  of  never  returning  to  Bagnacavallo.  Not- 
withstanding this,  since  he  was  come  so  far,  he  determined, 
like  a  prudent  knight,  to  actually  go  to  him.  So  he  went. 
And  being  come  before  the  Cardinal  with  due  reverence, 
the  Cardinal  asked  of  him  many  things,  and  likewise  said 
that,  as  he  desired  to  station  his  army  at  Luco,  he  would 
have  need  of  some  of  Messer  Giovanni's  provisions,  and 
also  that  he  would  have  need  of  the  greatest  number 
possible  of  his  good  soldiers,  and  finally,  that  he  required 
that  Messer  Giovanni  should  lend  him  ten  thousand  florins. 
To  the  first  request  Messer  Giovanni  answered  that  he 
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would  give  him  the  provisions  very  gladly,  because  then  he 
could  afterwards  sell  more  easily  unto  others.  Concerning 
the  soldiers  he  said  that  he  would  willingly  give  him  as  large 
a  number  as  was  possible;  of  the  money  he  said  that  he 
could  lend  unto  him  twenty  thousand  florins  without  any 
inconvenience  whatsoever,  and  that  for  the  repayment  he 
would  trust  to  the  Cardinal,  and  that  it  should  be  arranged 
according  to  his  pleasure.  When  the  Cardinal  heard  such 
generous  answers  he  determined  to  net  every  bird,  but 
especially  the  last,  so  he  said,  "  When  can  I  have  the 
money  ? " 

Answered  the  knight :  "  Send  your  treasurer  with  me 
when  I  depart  from  here,  and  I  will  give  it  unto  him." 
Hearing  the  good  intentions  of  Messer  Giovanni,  the 
Cardinal  sent  the  treasurer  with  him,  and  placing  his  hand 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Messer  Giovanni,  he  said,  "  Ecce 
films  tneus  dilectus,  qui  mihi  complacuit " ;  and  unto  the 
treasurer  he  said,  "  Go,  and  bring  me  the  money  which 
Messer  Giovanni  will  give  thee."  When  they  were 
arrived  at  Bagnacavallo,  and  Messer  Giovanni  was  dis- 
mounted, he  went  into  his  chamber,  and  after  a  short  space 
of  time  he  returned  to  the  treasurer  and  said  that  his 
steward,  who  had  the  keys  of  the  money-chest,  was  gone 
into  Tuscany  upon  some  errand  or  other ;  wherefore  he 
must  excuse  him  unto  his  master  Messer  the  Cardinal  and 
return  again  after  eight  days.  The  treasurer  returned 
limping  with  his  finger  to  his  eye,1  and  came  to  the 
Cardinal  who  was  awaiting  him  with  his  purse  open. 
And  when  he  heard  the  treasurer's  answer,  he  perceived 
that  he  had  spread  his  nets  in  the  open,  and  that  he  had 
done  ill  to  believe  in  that  bird ;  and  he  repented  him  for 
having  let  Messer  Giovanni  go  back  to  Bagnacavallo  on 
account  of  his  belief  in  San  Giovanni  Boccadoro.2  And 
before  fifteen  days  were  passed,  he  who  was  called  the 
Lord  of  Faenza  had  made  that  agreement  with  Messer 
Bernabo,  which  had  already  been  commenced,  and  the 

1  An  Italian  laying,  meaning  "a*hamed  and  with  empty  hands." 
•  A  pun  on  the  saiai'i  name,  Si.  John  of  the  Mouth  of  Gold. 
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Cardinal    was    left    without   even    the    pigeon1    through 
striving  after  the  thrush  in  the  bush. 

When  money  was  created  deception  was  born.  Although 
this  Cardinal  was  one  of  the  most  astute  lords  in  the  world 
and  had  great  suspicion  of  this  gentleman,  yet,  when  the 
offer  of  money  was  made  him,  he  forgot  everything  else. 
And  the  great  offer  made  by  Messer  Giovanni  was  his 
deliverance,  because,  if  he  had  not  made  it,  evil  would 
perchance  have  befallen  him.  It  may  well  be  imagined 
that  the  Cardinal  repented  him  greatly,  but  his  repentance 
was  of  small  avail. 

1  "  He  lost  even  the  bird  in  the  hand  through  striving  to  catch  the  two  in 
the  bush." 


8o. 
(ccxxm) 

The  Count  Joanni  of  Barbiano  practiseth  a  great  deception  upon 
the  Marquis  who  holdeth  Ferrara ;  or  rather  he  maketh  a 
double  treaty,  promising  him  to  put  to  death  the  Marquis  Azzo 
of  Este,  ivho  is  making  "war  against  him  ;  and  on  convincing 
him  that  he  hath  killed  Azzo,  he  receiveth  lands  and  money. 

SINCE  I  am  upon  the  subject,  I  will  relate  another  decep- 
tion practised  with  subtle  craft  by  the  Count  Joanni  of 
Barbiano.  During  the  time  when  the  Marquis  Azzo,  son  of 
the  Marquis  Francesco  of  Este,  was  kept  out  of  Ferrara, 
(as  he  was  for  a  long  time,  and  likewise  his  father,)  it 
happened  by  chance  that  there  died  the  Marquis  Alberto, 
who,  together  with  his  brothers,  had  held  the  dominion 
for  a  great  while.  And  this  man  being  the  last  of  the 
family,  and  there  remaining  of  them  none  save  one  natural 
son  of  this  Marquis  Alberto,  the  aforesaid  Marquis  Azzo, 
like  a  valiant  lord,  became  desirous  of  finding  a  way 
whereby  he  could  enter  into  his  own  possessions  again. 
And  because  he  allied  himself  with  the  aforesaid  Count  Joanni 
and  made  great  preparations  for  entering  into  the  territory 
of  Ferrara,  those  who  held  the  town  for  the  child  deemed 
that  the  State  of  Ferrara  was  in  great  peril  so  long  as  the 
Marquis  Azzo  lived,  especially  as  they  saw  that  he  was 
about  to  do  the  utmost  in  his  power  to  enter  the  town. 
Wherefore  they  determined  and  ordered  that,  in  whatsoever 
manner  they  could  achieve  it,  in  order  to  be  more  safe  they 
would  in  some  way  or  other  kill  this  Marquis  Azzo. 
Accordingly,  allying  themselves  with  one  Giovanni  of 
San  Giorgio,  a  Bolognese  and  a  friend  of  Count  Joanni, 
they  agreed  with  him  that  if  the  Count  Joanni  would 
consent  to  kill  the  Marquis,  they  would  bestow  upon  him 
Lugo  and  Conselice.  So  Giovanni  set  out  and  went  to 
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treat  about  this  business.  And  having  spoken  with  Count 
Joanni  upon  all  that  concerned  him  in  the  matter,  the 
Count  replied  that  he  was  ready  and  prepared  to  do  every- 
thing, but  that  he  desired  to  see  what  security  he  had  for 
obtaining  the  lands  after  the  deed  was  done. 

Said  the  messenger :  "I  will  write  unto  the  councillors 
of  the  young  Marquis,  bidding  them  send  as  much  silver  to 
Conselice  as  is  worth  twenty-five  thousand  florins,  and  I 
will  remain  here  as  a  hostage  and  will  not  depart  until  ye 
shall  have  done  the  deed  and  have  entered  into  possession 
of  the  said  lands." 

The  Count  was  content,  and  the  messenger  did  every- 
thing as  he  had  said.  Now  whilst  the  Count  was  in  treaty 
with  this  Giovanni,  in  all  that  he  did  or  said  he  took 
counsel  with  the  Marquis  Azzo,  and  likewise  with  a  valiant 
corporal  of  the  Count,  whose  name  was  Conselice,  thus 
seeking  to  make  a  double  treaty  ;  which  he  did.  And  they 
determined  together  that  a  German,  who  greatly  resembled 
the  Marquis  in  stature,  should  be  clothed  in  his  garments, 
persuading  him  that  they  desired  to  play  a  jest  upon  that 
Giovanni  of  San  Giorgio  by  telling  him  that  he,  the 
German,  was  the  Marquis.  The  German,  laughing,  let 
himself  be  dressed,  and  when  that  was  done  they  bade 
him  remain  there  hidden  in  a  corner.  Then  Conselice  led 
Giovanni  of  San  Giorgio  into  the  chamber  to  see  the 
Marquis  Azzo  and  converse  with  him.  And  when  they 
had  remained  thus  for  a  while,  Conselice  said  that  it  was 
the  hour  to  go  to  supper ;  and  Giovanni  answered,  "  Let 
us  go,"  saying  unto  the  Marquis,  "  My  lord,  God  be  with 
you."  And  they  departed.  When  they  were  a  little  way 
outside  the  door  the  Marquis,  as  had  been  agreed,  went  up 
by  a  little  ladder  on  to  the  canopy  of  a  bed  and  there  hid 
himself;  and  when  Conselice  believed  him  to  be  already 
concealed,  he  drew  Giovanni  back  somewhat  and  said  : 

"Thou  wilt  surely  fulfil  that  which  thou  hast  promised  ? " 
And  the  other  took  his  hand  and  promised  anew. 

Then  said  Conselice  :  "  Depart  not  from  here,  for  I  will 
go  and  dispatch  him." 
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And  leaving  Giovanni  outside  he  returned  into  the 
chamber,  and  going  straight  to  the  German  who  was 
hidden  there,  he  drew  his  dagger  and,  stabbing  him  in  the 
breast,  killed  him ;  and  in  order  that  the  dead  man  might  not 
be  recognized,  he  covered  all  his  face  with  many  blows. 
Then  he  went  out  again  and  called  Giovanni  and  said, 
"  Come  hither  and  see  how  I  have  trussed  him  for  thee." 

Giovanni  went  to  see,  and  beholding  a  man  lying  there 
in  those  very  garments,  stretched  dead  upon  the  ground, 
he  held  it  for  certain  that  the  Marquis  had  been  killed, 
because  he  had  not  seen  any  other  man  in  the  chamber. 
And  immediately  he  wrote  unto  the  young  Marquis  and 
his  councillors  that  the  Marquis  Azzo  had  been  killed, 
and  that  he  might  say  that  he  had  been  present  and  had 
witnessed  it,  and  bade  them  send  orders  unto  Bavaggese, 
who  governed  Conselice  on  behalf  of  the  Marquis,  com- 
manding him  to  render  the  land  unto  whomsoever  Joanni 
should  decree.  Then  the  young  Marquis  and  his  councillors 
sent  an  officer  of  theirs,  named  Maestro  Bartolino,  with 
fifty  mounted  men  and  full  power,  when  he  should  have 
assured  himself  of  the  murder,  to  cause  the  lands  to  be 
given  up,  and  the  body  of  Marquis  Azzo  was  he  to  have 
carried  honourably  into  Ferrara.  When  Maestro  Bartolino 
arrived  and  beheld  the  dead  man,  he  believed  for  certain 
that  it  was  the  Marquis.  Moreover,  in  order  to  lend 
more  colour  unto  the  story,  Conselice  declared  that  he  had 
captured  Azzo  at  Roniglia,  together  with  all  the  soldiers 
who  were  with  him,  and  that  these  captured  men  all 
knew  well  of  the  treaty.  So  Maestro  Bartolino  caused 
him  to  be  put  in  possession  of  Lugo  and  Conselice.  Then 
Maestro  Bartolino  departed  from  Barbiano  with  all  his 
company,  bearing  with  them  the  dead  body.  But  when 
they  had  reached  the  mill  near  unto  Lugo,  there  issued 
forth  the  company  of  the  Count  Joanni,  crying,  "  Death  to 
them  !  death  to  them  !  "  and  they  seized  Maestro  Bartolino 
and  all  his  company.  And  the  man  Conselice,  entering 
into  the  place  Conselice,  obtained  the  land  and  the  silver 
which  had  come  from  Ferrara.  And  in  Barbiano  they 
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began  with  loud  shouts  to  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  the 
Marquis  Azzo ;  and  thus  ended  this  treaty,  or  twofold 
deception. 

If  every  deception  or  betrayal  were  to  end  as  this  ended, 
there  are  few  who  would  begin  such  a  matter,  above 
all  when  he  who  planned  it  is  caught  in  that  snare  wherein 
he  designed  to  catch  others.  Of  the  race  of  Este  there 
was  left  no  legitimate  lord,  save  this  one  ;  and  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  family  his  death  was  agreed  upon  after 
this  manner. 


(ccxxiv) 

The  Count  Joanni  of  Barbiano  again  maketh  a  subtle  treaty, 
thinking  to  capture  a  Florentine  fort  erected  to  make  *war 
against  him ;  he  doth  not  succeed,  however,  and  turneth  back 
without  having  gained  any  profit. 

As  this  Count  Joanni  of  Barbiano,  only  a  short  time  after 
the  events  described  in  the  foregoing  tale,  planned  another 
deception,  I  will  here  relate  it,  although  it  fell  not  out 
according  to  his  intention.  When  the  Count  was  making 
war  against  Astorre  de'  Manfredi  on  behalf  of  the  Floren- 
tines, who  were  in  league  together  with  him,  a  fort  was  put 
up  close  to  Barbiano  which  was  called  the  Florentine  fort. 
This  did  very  great  damage  unto  Joanni ;  for  which  reason 
the  Count  determined  to  take  it  by  subtlety.  Astorre  had 
then  a  German  soldier,  whose  name  was  Guernieri,  who, 
with  ten  of  his  companions,  always  assailed  the  Count, 
pillaging  even  unto  the  walls  of  Barbiano.  One  day  the 
Count  put  several  yoke  of  oxen,  with  their  ploughmen, 
between  Barbiano  and  the  fort  and  caused  them  to  plough  the 
ground;  and  having  armed  a  soldierlike  unto  Guernieri,  with 
ten  companions  similar  in  arms  and  garments  unto  his  men, 
he  sent  them  forth  from  the  other  side  of  Barbiano,  as  much 
hidden  as  possible  from  those  in  the  fort,  and  they  marched 
towards  Faenza.  Then  turning  back  again,  as  though  they 
were  Guernieri  and  his  companions  who  were  coming  from 
thence,  the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  ploughmen  with  the  oxen 
and  captured  them.  When  they  had  reached  this  point,  Count 
Joanni  sent  all  the  rest  of  his  company  out  and  these  assailed 
the  soldiers  who  had  taken  the  oxen,  crying,  "  Death  to 
them  !  death  to  them  !  "  The  soldiers  with  the  oxen,  having 
been  thus  instructed,  feigned  to  be  Guernieri's  men  and 
retreated  with  their  booty  towards  the  fort,  crying  to  those 
within  to  succour  them  and  open  unto  them.  Those 
within  the  fort,  verily  believing  it  was  Guernieri  and  his 
men,  opened  the  gate  of  the  outer  defence  and  they  all 
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entered  in.  And  when  they  were  about  to  open  the  gate 
of  the  second  defence,  one  of  those  within  the  fort,  older 
and  more  wise,  said,  "  Do  not  open,  unless  Guernieri  first 
showeth  himself  to  you  without  his  helmet,  for  otherwise 
we  might  be  greatly  betrayed."  When  this  man  had 
spoken  these  cautious  words,  the  others  all  cried,  "  Guer- 
nieri, take  off  thine  helmet,  for  we  would  see  thee."  When 
those  who  were  come  in  by  strategy  heard  this  cry  they 
instantly  turned  and  fled.  The  men  of  the  fort  pursued 
them  with  stones  and  crossbows,  so  that  they  saved  them- 
selves with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  then  not  without  four 
men  being  wounded,  and  leaving  behind  them  four  yoke  of 
oxen ;  and  with  this  achievement  they  returned  to  Barbiano. 
And  Count  Joanni  set  the  oxen  and  the  other  things  which 
happened  unto  him  here  against  the  deception  which  he 
had  practised  upon  the  Marquis  Azzo,  because  the  matter 
fell  out  otherwise  than  had  the  first,  and  those  in  the  fort 
did  unexpectedly  obtain  four  yoke  of  oxen  and  escaped 
from  a  great  peril. 

Very  strange  are  the  devices  of  warriors  and  great  are 
their  deeds,  and  when  they  deal  not  with  deception  or 
treachery  they  are  worthy  of  being  heard  and  likewise  of 
being  understood,  that  they  may  be  made  use  of  when  occa- 
sion requireth.  It  doth  truly  appear  that  nowadays  there 
is  no  hesitation,  especially  in  soldiers,  in  doing,  either  by 
means  of  treachery  or  deception  or  any  other  way,  all  the 
evil  they  possibly  can.  This  was  not  the  custom  of  Scipio, 
Cato,  and  the  other  great  men  of  virtue,  but  Curius,  Catel- 
linus,  Jugurtha,  and  others  like  unto  them  acted  in  this 
manner.  This  Count,  and  many  others  in  the  present  time, 
would  say  that  Scipio  was  a  man  of  little  valour,  because 
when,  having  vanquished  the  people  of  Celtiberia,  there 
fell  into  his  hands  a  virgin  of  infinite  beauty,  he  sent  her 
back  thus  stainless  and  virgin  unto  her  father,  well  accom- 
panied, and  moreover  himself  bestowed  a  dowry  upon  her. 
But  things  are  done  in  these  present  times  on  account  of 
which  I  marvel  that  the  abyss  doth  not  engulf  the  whole 
universe,  and  more  especially  all  Italy. 


82. 

(ccxxv) 

Agnolo  Morontl  playeth  a  trick  upon  Golfo  •whilst  sleeping  ivith 
him;  he  bloiveth  ivith  a  bellows  beneath  the  bedclothes,  and,  by 
making  him  believe  it  is  the  wind,  driveth  him  ivell-nigk  to 
despair. 

A  DIVERTING  jest  was  that  played  upon  a  certain  man  by 
Agnolo  Moronti  of  the  Casentino,  a  merry  knave  of  whom 
much  hath  been  heard.  This  Agnolo  left  his  house  one 
day  and  went  unto  a  fair,  in  order  to  gain  money,  as  those 
of  his  calling  are  wont  to  do.  As  he  was  returning  he 
took  the  road  towards  Pontassieve,  where  another  fair  was 
being  held.  And  when  he  drew  near  unto  the  fair  he  drove 
his  ass  before  him,  which  ass  had  a  cymbal  fastened  to  its 
saddle  and  a  thistle  under  its  tail,  so  that  when  it  writhed 
and  jumped  because  of  the  thistle  it  caused  the  cymbal  to 
sound.  And  thus,  dancing  and  running  behind  this  ass  and 
its  instrument,  Agnolo  arrived  at  the  fair,  where  all  the 
people  ran  with  much  laughter  to  see  this  new  diversion. 
Having  been  all  the  day  at  this  fair  he  did  not  continue 
his  journey,  but  was  detained  that  evening  at  the  house  of 
some  citizen,  where  he  supped  and  lodged.  Upon  seeing 
there  in  the  company  a  simple  man,  one  Gufo  or  Golfo  by 
name,  he  asked  as  a  favour  of  the  master  of  the  house  that 
he  would  put  him  to  sleep  that  night  with  this  Golfo,  and 
it  was  promised  unto  him.  After  they  had  supped  a 
chamber  was  assigned  unto  Agnolo  and  Golfo,  and  Agnolo, 
taking  with  him  secretly  a  pair  of  bellows  (though  I  know 
not  whether  his  own  or  belonging  unto  some  other  person), 
lay  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  Golfo  lay  down  at  the 
head,  covering  himself  up  well  because  he  was  advanced 
in  years.  When  Agnolo  saw  that  Golfo  was  about  to  fall 
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asleep,  he  began  to  blow  with  the  bellows  under  the  bed- 
clothes towards  Golfo,  who,  feeling  the  wind,  said  : 

"  Alas,  Agnolo,  there  must  be  here  some  window  open, 
through  which  a  great  wind  is  blowing  upon  us." 

Replied  Agnolo  :  "I  feel  no  wind,  I  know  not  what  thou 
meanest " ;  and  after  a  little  while  he  blew  again  with  the 
bellows. 

Golfo  then  began  to  cry  out,  saying  :  "  Alas,  how  canst 
thou  say  that  thou  feelest  it  not !  I  am  freezing ! "  and 
pulling  up  the  coverlet  he  wrapped  it  round  and  round 
himself. 

Said  Agnolo  :  "I  know  not  what  thou  art  doing,  but 
thou  hast  drawn  all  the  bedclothes  from  off  me  and  then 
thou  sayest  that  thou  art  freezing  !  Methinks  thou  art 
dreaming,  I  do  not  feel  cold;  let  me  sleep,  an  thou  wilt!" 

And  when  Golfo  became  quiet  and  seemed  like  to  sleep, 
Agnolo  blew  again.  Then  Golfo  sat  up  in  bed  and  cried, 
"I  will  not  remain  here,  all  the  doors  and  windows  must 
be  open  !  "  and  he  looked  all  round  about  him  and  then  up 
at  the  roof. 

Said  Agnolo  :  "  Golfo,  at  least  let  me  sleep,  even  if  thou 
dost  not  wish  to." 

Golfo  answered  :  "  By  the  gospels,  thou  speakest  not 
rightly  !  I  do  feel  as  though  I  were  in  the  open  field,  so 
great  a  wind  bloweth  upon  this  bed.  Dost  thou  not 
feel  it?" 

Said  Agnolo  :  "I  feel  neither  wind  nor  cold;  I  do  think 
thou  hast  a  giddiness  in  thy  head." 

So  Golfo  lay  down  again,  and  as  Agnolo  did  not  blow  for 
a  little  time,  he  said  :  "  Now  methinks  it  is  not  so  cold  as  it 
was  before." 

Agnolo  waited  until  he  heard  him  begin  to  snore,  and 
then  used  the  bellows  again.  But  now  Golfo  called  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  slept  in  a  room  near  by,  and  said  : 

"  Mayest  thou  die  a  sudden  death  for  bringing  me  here, 
and  may  this  house  be  destroyed  to  its  foundations  !  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  naked  upon  the  hill  of  Monte  al  Pruno !  " 

Agnolo,  blowing  with  the  bellows  at  the  other  end,  said  : 
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"  If  by  God's  grace  I  escape  from  this  night,  thou  shalt 
never  catch  me  here  again !  Of  a  surety,  Golfo,  thou  art 
bewitched ;  I  know  well  that  I  am  of  flesh  and  bones,  as 
thou  art,  and  I  do  not  feel  this  cold." 

"  Good,  good,"  returned  Golfo;  "I  have  so  lost  my  wits 
that  I  feel  not  the  wind  that  is  here  ! "  and  calling  aloud  he 
got  out  of  bed,  and,  putting  on  his  clothes,  he  went  to  the 
chamber  where  slept  some  of  the  others,  and  cried,  "  Open, 
for  God's  sake,  for  I  am  dead  of  cold ! "  The  company 
were  all  crowded  together  in  the  bed,  but  after  a  time  they 
opened  the  door  very  unwillingly  and  made  a  little  space  for 
Golfo,  who  almost  had  the  death  tremors ;  and  one  said 
one  thing  unto  him  and  another  said  something  else,  till  he 
was  well-nigh  mad.  And  at  last  one  man  got  out  of  that 
bed  because  there  was  no  room  in  it,  and  went  to  sleep 
with  Agnolo  Moronti,  from  whom  Golfo  had  gone  away. 
And  he  said  unto  Agnolo,  "  What  aileth  Golfo  this  night  ? 
Hast  thou  done  aught  unto  him  ? "  Then  Agnolo,  bursting 
with  laughter,  related  all  the  story  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  when  the  other  man  had  heard  and  seen  how  it  had 
been  done,  they  laughed  together  over  it  a  great  part  of 
the  night.  In  the  morning,  when  Agnolo  was  arisen,  he 
said,  "  It  is  easily  seen  that  Golfo  was  brought  up  in  the 
city ;  I  was  born  and  have  grown  old  upon  the  mountains, 
wherefore  I  care  neither  for  cold  nor  for  wind,  and  Golfo 
cried  out  this  night  when  a  moth  flew  about  the  chamber, 
because  of  the  little  wind  which  it  made  with  its  wings ! " 

Said  Golfo :  "In  sooth,  they  were  not  wings,  unless 
they  were  those  of  a  vulture  !  It  seemeth  a  thousand  years 
until  I  return  to  Florence,  into  mine  own  chamber  !  " 

And  so  he  returned  with  the  others  of  the  company, 
declaring  that  he  would  never  again  go  either  to  that  fair 
or  to  that  place.  And  Agnolo  went  into  the  Casentino, 
having  accomplished  everything  which  he  had  resolved 
to  do. 

All  merry  men  have  strange  tricks  and  strange  devices, 
but  especially  jesters.  This  one  discerned  the  most  simple 
man  in  all  that  company  and  besought  the  favour  of  sleeping 
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with  him  in  order  to  play  upon  him  this  new  jest,  which 
gave  much  pleasure  unto  all.  And  after  they  were  returned 
to  Florence  the  diversion  which  they  had  of  Golfo  lasted 
nearly  a  year,  hearing  the  things  which  he  related  of  the 
great  cold  which  he  had  endured  in  that  chamber,  and  how 
his  body  had  become  rotten  therefrom.  And  perchance 
this  was  the  reason  wherefore  he  went  afterwards  to  the 
Baths  of  Porretta  and  lived  not  eighteen  months  from  the 
time  of  this  tale. 


83- 
(ccxxvm) 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  going  to  visit  certain  treasurers  of  his 
in  divers  places,  chanceth  upon  one  ivho,  not  receiving  Inm 
richly,  telleth  him  the  reason  thereof;  the  Duke  biddcth  him 
not  steal;  and  that  which  followeth. 

OF  the  many  sayings  of  certain  merry  women,  some  have 
already  been  related  and  others  may  yet  be  told  as  they 
come  into  the  memory.  But  now  will  I  relate  a  story 
which  may  well  furnish  an  ensample  unto  many.  There 
was  once  a  Duke  of  Burgundy,1  a  most  excellent  prince, 
who  prepared,  as  was  often  his  custom,  to  journey  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  his  territory  and  visit  his  officers 
who  were  in  those  places,  but  more  especially  his  treasurers, 
and  to  see  what  they  did  and  how  they  fared.  And  coming 
to  the  mansions  of  six  of  his  treasurers  who  were  in  divers 
places,  by  the  first  five  he  was  received  richly  and  honour- 
ably in  very  fine  palaces,  but  by  the  sixth,  who  was  the 
oldest  and  had  been  there  the  longest  time,  he  was  received 
very  meanly  in  a  little  house.  Seeing  this,  the  Duke  mar- 
velled, and  unto  this  treasurer  he  described  the  palaces  of 
the  others  and  the  honour  they  had  done  him,  and  asked 
what  was  the  reason  why  he  acted  thus.  Then  the  treasurer 
answered  : 

"  Monseigneur,  if  I  had  wished  to  steal  and  cheat,  as  the 

1  When  speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Sacchetti  says  I:  gia  fu, 
"  there  was  once  "  ;  consequently  it  may  have  been  that  Henry  I,  brother 
of  Hugh  Capet,  King  of  France,  who  in  987  obtained  permission  from  his 
royal  brother  to  be  the  first  proprietary  duke,  all  the  others  having  been  only 
dukes  by  concession.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  1002.  It  is  precisely  this 
duke  who  is  praised  for  reforming  abuses,  preserving  good  order,  succouring  the 
poor,  and  making  his  subjects  happy,  and  all  thi»  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  "  most  excellent  prince  "  (in  the  original,  •valentristimo  frirtfipf). 
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others  may  happen  to  have  done,  I  should  also  have  a  rich 
and  beauteous  mansion ;  but  I  have  lived  with  perchance 
too  much  loyalty  to  desire  to  live  richly,  as  do  those  of 
whom  ye  tell  me." 

Said  the  Duke :  "  But  now  I  desire  that  thou  shouldst 
steal  and  do  as  the  others  do,  in  order  that  I  may  find  thee 
in  a  fine  mansion  when  next  I  come  hither." 

Then  answered  the  treasurer :  "  Since  that  is  your 
pleasure,  I  will  do  it." 

Upon  the  next  day  the  Duke  departed  and  returned 
unto  his  own  house.  And  after  the  space  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  or  more,  he  went  again  in  the  same  manner  to  visit 
his  treasurers.  And  when  he  came  to  the  house  of  the 
sixth  treasurer,  after  having  seen  all  the  others,  he  found 
that  none  was  to  be  compared  with  this  one,  and  so  like- 
wise with  the  life  that  he  led.  Wherefore  the  Duke  called 
the  treasurer  and  said  : 

"  I  now  understand  that  thou  knowest  how  to  obtain 
both  fine  palaces  and  a  fine  life  with  the  permission  which 
I  gave  thee ;  but,  reflecting  that  such  a  thing  may  be  to 
the  hurt  of  many,  and  perchance  more  to  my  hurt  than 
that  of  others,  I  desire  that  henceforth  thou  stealest  no 
more  nor  gettest  thee  more  things.  Thou  hast  a  fine 
mansion  and  art  more  rich  than  any  of  the  others ;  with 
this  thou  canst  rest  content,  and  with  this,  as  my  treasurer, 
thou  canst  receive  me  richly  at  all  times." 

Replied  the  treasurer:  "Monseigneur,  formerly  I  led  the 
life  which  now  ye  desire  I  should  lead,  and  it  was  your 
pleasure  that  I  should  lead  that  life  no  longer,  but  that  I 
should  do  just  the  contrary ;  to  this  in  a  short  time  have  I 
become  so  accustomed  that  now  I  could  not  by  any 
manner  of  means  return  unto  my  former  life." 

So  then  the  Duke  said  that  he  desired  that  he  would  at 
least  no  longer  cheat  or  steal,  but  the  treasurer  answered 
that  he  could  not  promise  that.  He  prayed,  however,  that 
it  might  please  the  Duke  to  take  from  him  his  palace  and 
all  the  treasures  and  possessions  which  he  had,  and  appoint 
another  treasurer,  because  he  was  grown  old  and  was  no 
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longer  fitted  to  serve  him.  And,  notwithstanding  all  that 
the  Duke  could  say,  he  turned  not  from  his  resolve,  so  that 
the  Duke  dismissed  him  and  let  him  depart  by  himself  with 
few  possessions,  and  took  another  treasurer. 

Thus  did  the  wise  treasurer  withdraw  from  the  game, 
and  perchance  willingly,  that  he  might  not  lose  his  soul  for 
sake  of  the  Duke.  And  he  would  have  been  exceeding 
virtuous  had  he  not  followed  the  advice  given  him,  thus 
leaving  the  just  and  unjust  profit  unto  the  Duke.  Or  per- 
chance he  had  so  tasted  of  the  fruits  of  cheating  and  robbery 
that  he  had  no  mind  to  live  otherwise  j  and  this  would 
have  been  a  great  sin.  And  no  reader  must  marvel  thereat, 
because  it  is  commonly  said  that  whosoever  commenceth  to 
defraud  never  leaveth  off.  But  enough  of  these  two 
opinions,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  of  the  treasurer. 
The  same  thing  is  seen  in  these  modern  times.  Those  who 
make  or  who  possess  either  great  riches  or  great  palaces,  in 
what  manner  or  whence  did  they  have  their  beginning  ? 
Surely  the  greater  number  were  founded  upon  theft  or 
fraud,  though  verily  everything  is  called  gain  nowadays ; 
and  most  persons  take  liberties  with  the  interpretation  of 
this  word  and  cook  their  broth  according  to  their  own 
liking.  But  there  is  one  thing  sure,  that  He  who  seeth  all 
things  serveth  out  to  each  one  his  portion,  and  giveth  accord- 
ing as  He  thinketh  each  deserveth. 
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1  (n).     King  Federigo  of  Sicily  is  reproved,  by  means  of  a  fine 
story,  by  Ser  Mazzeo,  an  apothecary  of  Palermo. 

2  (in).     Parcittadino,  a  grain-sifter  of  Linari,  becometh  a  court 
jester  and  goeth  to  visit  King  Edward  of  England.     He  praiseth 
the  king  and  is  beaten,  after  which  he  curseth  him  and  receiveth 
gifts. 

3  (iv).     Messer  Bernabo,  Lord  of  Milan,  giveth  command  unto 
an  abbot  that  he  should  explain  him  four  impossible  things  ;  the 
which  a  miller,  having  put  on  the  habit  of  the  abbot,  explaineth 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  remaineth  abbot  and  the  abbot  remaineth 
miller. 

4  (vi).     The   Marquis    Aldobrandino    requesteth    Basso    della 
Penna  to  procure  him  some  strange  manner  of  bird,  the  which  to 
keep  in  a  cage  ;  Basso  causeth  a  cage  to  be  made,  and  is  himself 
carried  to  the  Marquis  therein. 

5  (xi).     Alberto  of  Siena  is  summoned  before  the  Inquisitor, 
and,    being  afraid,   he  commendeth  himself  to   the   protection  of 
Messer  Guccio  Tolomei.     In  the  end  he  declareth  that  on  account 
of    Donna   Bisodia   he   hath    not   escaped   falling   into    grievous 
trouble. 

6  (xxxi).     Two  ambassadors  from  the  Casentino  are  sent  unto 
Bishop  Guido  of  Arezzo ;    they  forget  the  mission  upon  which 
they  are  sent,  and  that  which  the  bishop  saith   unto  them,  and 
when  they  are  returned  they  receive  great  honour  for  having  done 
well. 

7  (XLI).     Some  little  tales  and  sayings  of  Messer   Ridolfo  da 
Camerino,  pleasant  to  read  and  of  great  meaning. 

8  (XLVIII).     Lapaccio   di   Geri,  of  Montelupo,  being  at   Ca* 
Salvadega,    sleepeth  with  a  dead  man   and  throweth  him  out  of 
bed.     Not  knowing  he  is  dead  he  believeth  he  hath  killed  him,  but 
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at  last  discovering  the  truth,  he  departeth,  being  almost  out  of  his 
mind. 

9  (LX).     Brother  Taddeo  Dini,  preaching  at  Bologna  upon  the 
Feast  of  St.  Catherine,  showeth  an  arm   against   his   own  will, 
affording  a  diverting  jest  unto  all  the  congregation. 

10  (LXU).     Messer  Mastino,  having  kept  a  provisor  to  manage 
his  affairs,  and  believing  that  he  hath  grown  rich,  demandeth  to  see 
his  accounts.     With  a  strange  device  the  man  contenteth  him,  so 
that  he  never  again  asketh  to  examine  them. 

1 1  (LXIII).     A   man  of  low  degree  bringeth   unto  Giotto,  the 
great  painter,  a  shield  which  he  desireth  him  to  paint.     Regarding 
him  with  contempt,  Giotto  painteth  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
remaineth  all  confused. 

12  (LXIV).     Agnolo  di  Ser  Gherardo,  being  seventy  years  old, 
goeth  to  the  tilting  at  Peretola,  riding  upon  a  horse,  with  a  helmet 
on  his  head  ;    a  thistle  is  placed  beneath  the  horse's  tail,  and  it 
stayeth  not  still,  but  runneth  back  to  Florence. 

1 3  (LXX).     Torello  di  Maestro  Dino  and  his  son  attempt  to 
kill    two   pigs  which  have  been  sent  from   his  farm  ;  but,  being 
wounded,  the  pigs  escape  and  fall  into  a  well. 

14  (LXXI).     A  hermit  friar  preaching  at  Genoa  during  Lent 
exhorteth  the  Genoese  from  the  pulpit  that  they  should  make  a 
good  war. 

1 5  (LXXV).     Giotto,  the  painter,  going  out  to  make  merry  with 
certain  friends,  is  by  chance  overthrown  by  a  pig,  and  saith  an 
amusing  thing. 

1 6  (LXXVI).     Whilst  Matteo  di  Cantino  Cavalcanti  is  standing 
in  the  market-place  with  certain  others,  a  mouse  runneth  up  into 
his  .breeches  ;  and  all  amazed  he  goeth  into  a  banker's  shop,  where 
he  taketh  off  his  breeches  and  is  freed  from  the  mouse. 

1 7  (LXXVIII).     Ugolotto  degli  Agli,  rising  early  one  morning  and 
seeing  the  funeral  benches  placed  outside  his  door,  asketh  who  is 
dead ;  he  is  told  that  Ugolotto  is  dead,  whereupon  he  maketh  a 
great  stir  in  all  the  neighbourhood. 

18  (LXXXVI).     FraMichelePorcellofindeth  a  disagreeable  hostess 
at  an  inn  and  saith  unto  himself,  "  If  that  woman  were  my  wife  I 
should  so  chastise  her  that  she  would  change  her  manner."     The 
woman's  husband  dieth  and  Fra  Michele  taketh  her  for  his  wife,  and 
chastiseth  her  as  she  deserveth. 
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19  (xc).     A  shoemaker  of  San  Ginegio  doth  plan  to  take  away 
his  town  from  Messer  Ridolfo  da  Camerino.    This  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  latter,  with  clever  words  he  maketh  the  shoemaker  to 
perceive  his  error  and  pardoneth  him. 

20  (xci).     Minonna   Brunelleschi,  being    blind,  guideth  others 
to  steal  peaches ;  and  some  other  diverting  thefts  committed  by 
him. 

21  (xcn).     Soccebonel  of  Friuli,  going  to  buy  cloth  of  a  retail 
vendor,  believeth  he  hath  cheated  the  man  over  the  measurement, 
but  it  is  the  vendor  who  hath  grossly  cheated  him. 

22  (xcvm)  Benci  Sacchetti  taketh  out  of  the  cooking-pot  a  calf's 
stomach  belonging  unto  his  companions  and  sendeth  it  unto  his  own 
house  by  a  servant,  and  in  place  thereof  he  putteth  a  hat  into  the 
pot. 

23  (c).     A   friar,   preaching   in  Santa   Reparata  on   usury,  is 
bidden  by  Romolo  del  Bianco  to  preach  on  borrowers,  since  all 
there  were  poor  persons. 

24.  (cxm).  The  rector  of  San  Miniato  is  robbed  on  Good 
Friday  of  the  offerings  upon  the  altar,  which  are  taken  with  their 
mouths  by  a  Confraternity  of  Scourgers. 

25  (cxiv).     Dante  Allighieri  maketh  a  smith  and  an  ass-driver 
perceive  their  mistakes  because  they  sing  out  of  his  book  with 
changed  words. 

26  (cxv).     Dante  Allighieri,  hearing  an  ass-driver  sing  out  of 
his  book  and  cry  "  Arri ! "  striketh  him,  saying,  "  I  did  not  put 
that  in  "  ;  and  the  remainder  is  as  the  story  relateth. 

27  (cxvn).     Messer  Dolcibene  being  in  the  city  of  Padua  and 
not  being  allowed  by  the  lord  of  the  city  to  depart,  with  cunning 
craft  and  subtlety  taketh  his  departure  in  spite  of  him. 

28  (cxix).     When  Messer  Gentile,  of  Camerino,  sendeth  soldiers 
to  join  the  army  encamped   before   Matelica,    certain   infantry   of 
Bovcgliano  get  drunk,  fight  with  a  straw-rick,  and  in  the  end  are  all 
taken  prisoners  whilst  gathering  cherries. 

29  (cxxi).     Maestro  Antonio    of   Ferrara,  having  lost  at   the 
game  of  zara,  goeth  into  the  church  where  lieth  the  body  of  Dante, 
and,  removing  all  the  candles  from  before  the  crucifix,  he  taketh 
them  and  placeth  them  round  the  tomb  of  Dante. 
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30  (cxxn).     Messer   Giovanni   of  Negroponte,   having  lost  at 
zara  all  he  possessed,  goeth  to  revenge  himself  and  killeth  a  maker 
of  dice. 

3 1  (cxxm).     At  his  wife's  suggestion,  Vitale  of  Pietra  Santa 
ordereth  his  son,  who  hath  studied  law,  to  carve  a  capon  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  grammar.     He  carveth  it  in  such  a  manner  that, 
with  the  exception  of  his  own  share,  each  one  receiveth  but  a  very 
small  portion. 

32  (cxxiv).     By   means    of  a    cunning   trick   Giovanni   Cascio 
teacheth  Noddo,  being  at  table  with  him,  moderation  in  the  eating 
of  hot  macaroni. 

3  3  (cxxv).  Charlemagne  believeth  he  hath  converted  a  Hebrew 
to  the  true  faith,  but  the  Hebrew,  being  at  table  with  him, 
reproveth  him  for  not  observing  the  Christian  faith  as  he  should, 
whereby  the  ruler  remaineth  much  disturbed. 

34.  (cxxxn).  The  inhabitants  of  Macerata  having  been  attacked 
by  Count  Luzzo,  and  a  great  rain  coming  one  night,  they  think 
it  is  their  enemies,  and  in  a  novel  manner  the  whole  town  is 
aroused. 

35  (cxxxv).     Bertino  of   Castelfalfi  bestoweth  courteous  alms 
upon  an  army  servant  who  is  sick  and  poor,  and  being  afterwards 
captured  by  the  enemy,  he  is  liberated  by  this  same  soldier. 

36  (cxxxvi).     Maestro    Alberto    proveth    that   the    Florentine 
women  in  their  shrewdness  are  the  best  painters  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  they  who  turn  each  diabolical  form  into  an  angelic  one  and 
marvellously  straighten  deformed  or  crooked  faces. 

37  (cxxxvn).     Showing  how   the  Florentine  women,  without 
studying  or  learning  law,  have  with  their  own  laws  and  wearing 
their    own    garments    vanquished   and    confused    some   doctors   of 
law. 

38  (CXL).     Three  blind  men  keep  company  together,  and  when 
counting  their  money  at  Santa  Gonda  they  disagree  and  beat  each 
other  sorely ;  they  are  separated  by  the  host  and  his  wife,  and  are 
beaten  anew  by  them. 

39  (CXLVI).     A  man  living  in   the  country,  who  delighteth  in 
taking  other  people's  goods  for  himself,  stealeth  a  pig  and  with 
cunning  ingenuity  leadeth  it  away,  and  having  killed  it  he  fraudulently 
aketh  it  into  Florence.     Being  discovered,  he  payeth  twenty-eight 
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lire  and  also  restoreth  the  pig  to  the  man  from  whom  it  was 
stolen  ;  in  all,  it  costeth  him  ten  florins,  and  he  giveth  back  the 
Pig- 

40  (CXLVII).     A  rich  man,  wishing  to  defraud  the  customs  of 
gate-dues,  filleth  his  breeches  with  eggs.     When  he  passeth   the 
gate,  the  toll-collectors,  who  have  been  informed  of  his  deception, 
make  him  sit  down,  and  all  the  eggs  are  broken  and  stick  to  him. 
He  payeth  for  his  fraud  and  goeth  away  disgraced. 

41  (CXLVIII).     A  heavy  tax  being  about  to  be  levied,   Bartolo 
Sonaglini  resorteth  to  a  curious  and  crafty  trick,  whereby,  from 
being  considered  commodiously  wealthy,  he  cometh  to  be  reputed 
exceedingly  poor,  and  a  very  small  tax  is  imposed  upon  him. 

42  (CXLIX).     An  abbot  of  Toulouse,  who  with  great  hypocrisy 
leadeth  such  a  life  that  all  believe  him  to  be  a  saint,  is  elected 
Bishop   of   Paris.     Having  attained  the  position  which   he  had 
always  desired,  he  leadeth  a  life  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  show- 
ing himself  to  be  quite  the  contrary  of  a  saint,  and  exhausting  all 
the  income  of  the  bishopric. 

43  (CLI).     Fazio  of  Pisa,  proposing  to  practise  astrology  and 
divination  in  the  presence  of  many  worthy  men,  is  put  to   con- 
fusion by  Franco  Sacchetti,  who  asketh  him  many  questions  in  such 
a  way  that  he  is  unable  to  answer. 

44  (cm).     Messer  Giletto  of  Spain  maketh  a  gift  of  a  pleasant 
ass  unto  Messer  Bernabo.     Michelozzo  of  Florence,  noting  that 
this  lord  taketh  pleasure  in  asses,  sendeth  him  two  decked  out  with 
scarlet  cloth,  from    which    gift   he,   however,  deriveth  but    little 
honour,  and  many  strange  things  happen  in  consequence. 

45  (CLVI).     Whilst  in  the  suburbs  of  Ferrara,  Messer  Dolcibene, 
in  the  guise  of  a  physician,  replaceth  in  position  a  damsel's  hand 
which  had  been  twisted  and  distorted,  and  this  he  doth  by  sitting 
heavily  upon  it. 

46  (CLX).     A  kicking  mule  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio  putteth  to 
flight  all  the  people  in  the  piazza,  ruineth  the  meat  and  the  cloth 
laid  out  there  for  sale,  and  causeth  trouble  between  the  cloth  mer- 
chants and  butchers,  with  other  strange  consequences. 

47  (CLXI).     Guido,  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  commandeth  Bonamico 
to  execute  various  paintings,  but  an  ape  erfaceth  during  the  night 
what  hath  been  painted  during  the  day. 
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48  (CLXVI).     Alessandro  di  Ser   Lamberto  causeth  a  friend's 
tooth  to  be  drawn  in  a  new  manner  by  Ciarpa,  the  blacksmith  of 
Pian  di  Mugnone. 

49  (CLXVIII).     By  the  excellent  method  of  throwing  him  upon 
the  ground,  Maestro  Gabbadeo  riddeth  a  peasant  of  a  bean  which 
had  got  into  his  ear. 

50  (CLXIX).      Bonamico    the    painter,    when    depicting    Saint 
Ercolano  in  the  piazza  at  Perugia,  maketh  him  with  a  crown  of 
mullets  round  his  head,  and  various  consequences  ensue. 

5  I  (CLXXIII).  Gonnella  the  Jester,  on  arriving  at  Roncastaldo, 
in  the  guise  of  a  physician  deceiveth  certain  men  who  are  afflicted 
with  goitres,  likewise  the  Podesta  of  Bologna ;  and  departing  with 
his  purse  full  of  money,  he  leaveth  them  to  bear  both  loss  and 
ridicule. 

52  (CLXXIV).     Gonnella  demandeth  of  two  merchants  money  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled  :  the  one  giveth  him  the  money,  and  the 
other  payeth  him  with  many  blows. 

53  (CLXXV).     Antonio   Pucci  of  Florence  findeth   that   certain 
animals  have  been  put  into  his  garden  at  night,  and  in  a  clever  way 
he  discovereth  who  did  it. 

54  (CLXXVJI).     The   parish   priest  of  Antella,  near   Florence, 
hearing  that  Messer  Vieri  de'  Bardi  is  having  young  vine  shoots 
sent  from  Corniglia,  contriveth  to  exchange  them  for  others  and 
taketh  them  for  himself. 

55  (CLXXVIII).     Giovanni  Angiolieri,  whilst  admiring  the  women 
of  Verona,  striketh  his  foot  against  a  stone,  and  in  his  rage  he 
turneth  against  it  with  his  knife,  as  though  it  were  a  man  whom  he 
desired  to  kill. 

56  (CLXXIX).     Two  women,  wives  to  two  Counts  Guidi,  vex 
each  other   with  spiteful  speeches,  being  moved  by  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline  partisanship. 

57  (CLXXX).     Messer   Giovanni   de'  Medici  with    a  malicious 
remark   offendeth   Attaviano  degli    Ubaldini,  who  returneth   the 
offence  with  a  like  retort. 

58  (CLXXX i ).     Messer  Giovanni  Augut  maketh  an  immediate 
and  diverting  answer  to  two  Brothers  Minor  who  pray  that  God 
will  grant  him  peace. 

59  (CLXXXIV).     A  parish  priest,  when  playing  chess,  ringeth  the 
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bell  to  show  unto  all  persons  who  run  thither  that  he  hath  check- 
mated his  adversary ;  and  when  his  house  is  on  fire  nobody  cometh. 

60  (CLXXXVI).     Messer  Filippo  Cavalcanti,  a  canon  of  Florence, 
expecteth  to  eat  roast  goose  on  the  evening  of  All  Saints'  Day,  but 
he  is  deprived  of  it  in  a  very  strange  manner. 

6 1  (CLXXXVII).     For  a  jest  Messer  Dolcibene  is  given  a  cat  to 
eat ;  some  time  afterwards  he  ofFereth  a  supper  of  mice  unto  those 
who  gave  him  the  cat. 

62  (CLXXXIX).     Lorenzo  Mancini  of  Florence,  being  desirous  of 
arranging  a  marriage  and  not  being  able  to  fix  upon  the  amount  of 
the  dowry,  bringeth  the  affair  to  a  conclusion  in  a  crafty  manner. 

63  (cxci).     Bonamico  the  painter,  being  awakened  out  of  his 
sleep  by  Tafo  his  master,  and  ordered  to  work  whilst  it  was  yet 
dark,  sendeth  beetles  flying  about  the  room  with  lights  fastened  to 
them,  and  Tafo  believeth  them  to  be  demons. 

64  (cxcn).     By  a  crafty  trick  this  same  Bonamico  bringeth  it 
about  that  a  woman  who  spinneth  with  a  spinning-wheel,  and  thus 
preventeth  him  from  sleeping,  shall  spin  no  more,  and  he  sleepeth 
as  long  as  he  desireth. 

65  (cxcm).     Messer   Buondelmonte   of  Florence,   at   a   feast 
given  by  Piero  di  Filippo,  rebuketh  him  with  strange  words,  and 
Piero  defendeth  himself  exceeding  well. 

66  (cxcv).     A  countryman  of  France  catcheth  a  falcon  be- 
longing unto  King  Philip  of  Valois,  and  a  master  usher  of  the 
king,  desiring  to  have  a  part  of  the  reward,  receiveth  twenty-five 
blows. 

67  (cxcvi).     Messer  Rubaconte,  Podestk  of  Florence,  giveth 
three  good  and  witty  judgments  in  favour  of  Begnai. 

68  (cxcvm).     A  blind  man  of  Orvieto,  having  been  robbed  of 
a  hundred  florins,  maketh  such  use  of  his  mind's  eye  and  of  his 
wits  that  he  who  robbed  him  putteth  back  the  money  there  where 
he  had  found  it. 

69  (cc).     One  night  certain  youths  tie  the  feet  of  a  bear  to  the 
bell-rope  of  a  church ;  it  pulleth  the  rope,  the  bells  ring,  and  the 
people  run  thither,  thinking  there  is  a  fire. 

70  (ecu).     A  poor  man  of  Faenza  is  robbed  little  by  little  of 
a  piece  of  ground ;   he  causeth  all  the  bells  to  be  rung  and  de- 
clareth  that  justice  is  dead. 
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71  (cciv).     In  the  Palace  of  the  Signori  of  Florence  Messer 
Azzo  degli  Ubertini  rebuketh  a  soldier  who  is  demanding  money 
and  lamenting  that  he  hath  not  been  paid  within  the  space  of  eight 
days,  pointing  to  himself  to  mark  the  lesson. 

72  (ccix).     Minestra  de'  Cerchi,  being  in  debt  and  remaining  at 
Candegli  for  his  safety,  is  arrested  by  Serjeants  who  snare  him  by 
means  of  an  eel  placed  in  a  fountain. 

73  (ccx).     Certain  Florentine  youths,  when  out  to  catch  quails, 
come  to  Pantano,  the  dwelling  of  Curradino  Gianfigliazzi,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  a  good  supper  with  the  quails  they  have  caught, 
and  there  they  find  themselves  worse  off  than  at  the  worst  inn. 

74  (ccxn).     Relating  a  great  achievement  done  by  Gonnella  the 
Jester  near   unto   Naples   in  the   time  of   King   Ruberto,   which 
was  the  obtaining  from  a  very  rich  and  miserly  abbot  that  which 
nobody  else  had  ever  been  able  to  obtain  ;   and  for  the  which  he 
received  great  gifts  from  the  king  and  his  barons. 

75  (ccxvi).     Maestro  Alberto  of  Germany  arriveth  at  an  inn 
upon  the  Po,  and  there  maketh  for  the  host  a  fish  of  wood,  where- 
with he  catcheth  as  many  fish  as  he  desireth  ;  then  the  host  loseth 
it  and  goeth  in  search  of  Maestro  Alberto  in  order  that  he  may 
make  him  another,  but  doth  not  obtain  it. 

76  (ccxvni).     A  Jew  maketh  an  amulet  for  a  woman  in  order 
that  her  son  may  grow,  and  being  well  paid  by  her,  he  departeth ; 
then  after  certain  days  the  amulet  is  opened  and  is  found  to  con- 
tain a  great  deception  and  affront. 

77  (ccxx).     Gonnella  the  Jester  buyeth  a  pair  of  capons,  and 
when  a  boy  goeth  with  him  to  fetch  the  money  he  distorteth  his 
face  in  such  a  manner  that  the  boy  runneth  away  in  terror  and 
saith  it  was  not  the  same  man. 

78  (ccxxi).     Messer  Ilario  Doria,  come  to   Florence  as  am- 
bassador of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  is  robbed  of  a  silver 
bowl  of  the  value  of  thirty  florins  by  the  cunning  subtlety  of  one 
professing  himself  the  servant  of  a  citizen  of  Florence. 

79  (ccxm).     Messer    Egidio,  Cardinal  of  Spain,  sendeth   to 
fetch    Messer   Giovanni,   son   of  Messer    Ricciardo,   because   he 
heareth  that  he  hath  taken  action  against  him ;  Messer  Giovanni 
goeth  unto  him,  and  with  cunning  foresight  escapeth  out  of  his 
hands  and  returneth  unto  his  own  house. 
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80  (ccxxm).     The  Count  Joanni  of  Barbiano  practiscth  a  great 
deception  upon  the  Marquis  who  holdeth   Ferrara  ;   or  rather  he 
maketh  a  double  treaty,  promising  him  to  put  to  death  the  Marquis 
Azzo  of  Este,  who  is  making  war  against  him  ;  and  on  convincing 
him  that  he  hath  killed  Azzo,  he  receiveth  lands  and  money. 

8 1  (ccxxiv).     The  Count  Joanni  of  Barbiano  again  maketh  a 
subtle  treaty,  thinking  to  capture  a  Florentine  fort  erected  to  make 
war  against  him  ;  he  doth  not  succeed,  however,  and  turneth  back 
without  having  gained  any  profit. 

82  (ccxxv).     Agnolo    Moronti    playeth   a   trick    upon    Golfo 
whilst  sleeping  with  him  ;  he  bloweth  with  a  bellows  beneath  the 
bedclothes,  and,  by  making  him  believe  it  is  the  wind,  driveth  him 
well-nigh  to  despair. 

83  (ccxxvin).     The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  going  to  visit  certain 
treasurers   of  his  in   divers   places,   chanceth   upon   one  who,   not 
receiving  him  richly,  telleth   him  the  reason  thereof;   the  Duke 
biddeth  him  not  steal ;  and  that  which  followeth. 
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